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CHAPTER ONE 

THE peacock wakened to the morning and pre- 
pared for matins. He loved to do homage 
to the sun, but as yet the sun was under the horizon, 
or at least concealed by houses, so that the homage 
was a little premature. 

The peacock's temple was a tree, and the tree a 
Cedar of Lebanon. Near its trunk the boughs 
slanted upwards, but from the strongest branches 
others drooped a little down. Against the pale 
and tremulous sky, they cut a stencil of purple lines 
and masses, except where the enveloping light re- 
vealed the foliage green. The topmost foliage 
flattened itself out in a broad roof. 

Hardly yet time for matins, and yet a seat in 
front of the tree temple was occupied already. 
You could not say that this was a worshipper, 
though the pale yellow cheeks, the bony hands, the 
shadow of unearthliness under the eyes were such 
as often mark religious fervour, especially on fast 
days. Yes, that was the link. For him it was a 
fast day, the third of his unavoidable fasting days. 

The stream of wage-earners tramping to theii 
work steadily increased. A road to Hammersmitk 
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10 PAGAN LOVE 

or to Shepherd's Bush ran through Ravenscourt 
Park, and the breath of this pleasant way spurred 
the first hour of labour in this London suburb. But 
for this quiet loiterer labour had no call. Monoto- 
nously he watched the peacock, then the pass- 
ers-by, pressing his dusty hat closer on his eyes as 
the morning lightened and the spaces of the sky 
gleamed in the rising sun. 

Aha I The sun had topped them now, topped 
that temple roof with sheen of gold. A shining 
stream of gold it was that dropped down leaf by 
leaf till at last the lowest foliage sparkled in the 
rays of the great alchemist. 

Seven o'clock struck, and the loiterer rose to go. 
Thinking no doubt of breakfast, the peacods 
shrieked. Mockingly our hero raised his hat in 
adieu. Then tightened his belt through the park 
till he came to King Street, Hammersmith. 

Crossing the street, he looked in at the window of 
an old curiosity shop. A Chinese Buddha carved 
in ivory and curiously curving, as no doubt the 
original tusk had curved, fatuously smiled upon him. 
Had the loiterer found even a coin in his pocket, 
he would have flung it through the window at this 
pale tormentor. 

Turning up along the Chiswick High Road, he 
came to a street which led down to the Chiswick 
Mall, and the Mall was by the river. There might 
be domestics watching from the windows of the 
houses on the one side, but opposite the Chiswick 
Eyot was a shelving bank which seemed fitting for 
his exit. 
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It was middle tide — ^whether it rose or fell mat- 
tered little. If ever he were found or seen, he 
would have passed beyond all care for tides or 
servants or peacocks or even Chinese Buddhas. 

There was no hurry. He sauntered leisurely, 
fully resolved. The beauty of the morning gave 
him no pleasure, but it hurt to walk, a^nd he might 
as well go out of life with as little suffering as 
need be. 

To reach the bank, a fence had to be negotiated. 
By good luck the gate was unlocked. Slipping 
through, the long grass, he peered over into the 
unknown. 

The summerhouse on his right had often caught 
his notice, but never before had he seen or heard 
there a sign of life. Yet as he peered, the comer of 
his eye was caught by an unmistakably human figure 

[ staggering out towards the river from its shelter. 

^ First a stagger, then a splash, then a widening circle 

1 on the muddy surface, then the quiet current. 

Nothing to be seen — ^yes, there a ripple — and 
there a hand stretched out of the waters. It was 
not a hand that he altogether welcomed, but hands 
to shake were rare in these days, and so our loiterer 

t stretched out to grasp it. This was foolish, for the 
grasp of a drowning man is not so easy to escape. 
The hand that clung to his became an arm — and 
a shoulder — and then, by some instinct, our loiterer 
used his feet as leverage, and pulled out from the 
stream a Man. 

Having saved his man, and wet his shabby 
dothes in doing so, the rescuer repented. This 
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after all was a diflFcrent thing from what he meant '" 
to do. Had he but let the hand pull him in, it^" 
would have been well and good. That would have r^ 
bi*en the end of the two of them. 

It was strange salvage — a well-dressed man as ^ 
one could see in spite of the wet — in good serge * 
suit, with a gold pin in the silk tie that held his 
bedraggled collar — slight of build, with clean cut * 
face and dark brown hair all the darker because ' 
of the wet. * 

At first the rescuer was too dred from his un- 
usual exertion to do anything but pant. Then the . 
sight of the motionless form beside him stirred him ^ 
to the thought of action. Just at that moment the " 
half drowned individual opened his eyes, and after [ 
heaving a sigh turned on one side and slowly raised 
himself to a sitting position. 

"Hello !" he said to his rescuer. "You look sur- 
prised" — then commenced to groan and twist, after 
which he continued in a guttural and markedly 
American accent, 

"That was a near one. Glad you weren't ten 
seconds later." 

"Then it wasn't intentional, this drowning of 
yours?" said the rescuer. 

"Gee whiz, no ! you look disappointed." 

"I am," said the rescuer. "I thought you might 
have been able to tell me how it felt from the be- 
ginning. I was just about to try that way myself." 

"Try another," said the rescued man. "It's not 
so pleasant as they say, at least not in dirty water." 

For a while they looked at each other in silence. 
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Then they laughed. For a second time that morn- 
ing they shook hands. 

"Broke?" asked the rescued. 

"Stoney," replied the rescuer. 

The rescued scratched his still wet head and put 
his hand into his still wetter pocket. From this, 
not without difficulty, he drew two banknotes, of 
which he handed one to his deliverer. 

"How did it happen?" asked the latter, finger- 
ing the note rather doubtfully. 

"Some one must have slugged me," said the 
American, running his fingers through his hair. "A 
fellow patriot, I presume. Yes, there is a lump 
here as bi^ as an egg." Then feeling his coat, **I 
guess that was it — ^my pocket book has gone. Lucky 
for me that was all they took — I have an inner 
pocket here, untouched. Whew, it's cold." 

Then looking sharply at the other, 

"What's your story? Who are you?" 

"A hero," replied the rescuer, "one of two mil- 
lion, more or less forgotten by their country." 

"Some country I" exclaimed the other. "Yet two 
million is good company." 

"Too many for me," said the rescuer. 

"Then if your country is too crowded, why not 
change it?" 

"What! My country!" 

"I understand," said the rescued ironically, 
"among heroes it isn't done." 

The hero flushed. 

"This would hardly pay my passage to New 
York, I fear," he argued, eyeing his banknote. 
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"No, but it might help you to a breakfast, and 
that would be your best bet just now, by the look of 
it. When did you have your last?" 

"Three days ago," sighed the hero. 

"If we stay here much longer," said the Ameri- 
can, "it'll be four. Let's get a move on. Do you 
think in this condition we would be allowed inside 
a fairly respectable hotel?" 

"We can go on being thrown out till we arc," 
replied the rescuer. "Let's ask this prophet." 

A police officer had appeared, as usual rather late 
in the day, and stood watching them suspiciously. 

"Good morning, Robert," said the rescuer. "I 
admit we are on the wrong side of the fence. By a 
happy coincidence, we have just saved you from the 
double duty of carrying us both to a coroner. With 
your professional knowledge of this locality, can 
you direct, if not accompany us to an Inn, not too 
pretentious, where breakfast may be served with 
beer?" 

The policeman stood for a while eyeing the pair. 
Then, with a grin and a jerk of the head, 

"Second to the left, third to the right — ^The 
Dragon," he said, and continued his beat. 

"And now," said the hero, "having disposed of 
its Watch Dog, let us proceed to The Dragon. As 
we are both rather shaky on our pins, suppose we 
help each other over this fence, or how about the 
gate? — ^no, you first — ^very weU, thanks — and then, 
if you will permit me to take your arm, we shall 
proceed leisurely but with unerring footsteps to our 
refreshment." 
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The passers-by, who fortunately at this hour in 
this locality were not very numerous, turned to look 
at the couple, one all dishevelled from the river, 
the other the incarnation of extreme poverty. The 
latter was so dizzy with hunger that he hardly knew 
whether he was awake or dreaming. Yet, he 
argued with himself, if he was dreaming, it was not 
such an unpleasant dream — anyway, he had not the 
energy to resist, and it seemed as easy to dream as 
to die. If there was really food to be taken, he 
must be careful not to eat too much — his stomach 
was so weak now that it could hardly retain anything 
solid. 

On their way to The Dragon, they came upon a 
window with a display of second-hand clothes. 

"Not exactly what I should choose to wear if I 
were calling upon a prospect," said the American, 
"but any kind of dry clothes are better than a chill. 
Let's see what the old Yidd has to offer. I have 
another pocket here that my friends forgot to 
search." 

At the back of the shop he changed into fresh 
apparel — not a perfect fit, yet welcome enough and, 
therefore, worth the profit over which the merchant 
was rubbing his hands. 

The Dragon, which was easily enough identified 
by its fearfully and wonderfully painted sign board, 
swinging in the wind, just as in the days when Ham- 
mersmith was outside London and this was a way- 
side inn, gave them somewhat hesitating welcome 
into the parlour where meals were served to buttress 
the annual renewal of the license. The landlord 
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himself was sleeping the sleep either of the just or 
of the unjust, and therefore might not be disturbed, 
but his lady was awake and in her curl-papers, and 
catching the American intonation of one of these 
early customers she decided that it might be worth 
her while to conform to the law of hospitality which 
England, if need be, enforces on all worthy 
innkeepers. 

Thus far the rescuer had comported himself with 
notable calm and self-restraint, but when a loaf of 
bread was placed upon the table, no sooner had the 
landlady closed the door than he pounced upon it 
and clawed it and tore at it with such wolfish teeth 
that his companion was startled. The hunger had 
passed the stage of being human. For the first 
time the American realised how bony were the 
cheeks and wrists and fingers of the man who had 
saved him — the eyes might have been the eyes of 
a madman — ^mad with hunger, no doubt — poor 
devil I The poor devil caught the startled look and 
shamefacedly slowed down. 

"Excuse me I'' he mumbled, his mouth still full, 
"I forgot my party manners." 

Then with a gesture of despair, 

"Anyway, what's the use. It will only make me 
sick." 

The American gently but firmly removed the loaf 
from those trembling hands, and trimmed it to a 
more respectable appearance before the landlady 
returned with the breakfast he had prdered. 

"No, I daren't," said the unfortunate, when he 
was offered a plate of ham and eggs, "beer and toast 
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must do for just now. I hsive been so long without 
food, I must come back to it gradually/^ 

He refused to sit at the table, and sank into an 
easy chair from which with jealous eyes he watched 
the American putting down the more substantial 
fare while he himself sipped and nibbled. 

"Have you never met an American before?" 
asked the latter, embarrassed by the stare. "We are 
very nearly human." 

"I beg your pardon," said the other with a blush, 
"I was just thinking. Of course you are — ^but still 
— you are diflFercnt from any I have so far met." 

"In what respect?" 

"I haven't quite decided. What does it matter 
after all? I may never see you again." 

"Don't let me hurry you." Then lifting his glass, 
"To our better acquaintance I" 

"Tell you whatl" he added, "I can't quite place 
you. From the way you talk, I should say you were 
a college graduate, and yet you don't have the Ox- 
ford drawl." 

"Aberdeen, not Oxford," was the reply. "I ad- 
mit the handicap of a degree. Add to that four 
years of army routine, and you have the makings of 
an unemployable. You see before you the author of 
seven-hundred-and-thirty-two unpublished essays on 
Ibsen, Tolstoi, Carlyle, Maeterlinck, Balzac, 
Nietzsche, etc. etc., — also short stories with un- 
happy endings, sonnets and free verse, plays for 
Little Theatres, tragedies, satires, everything al- 
most except a musical comedy — one must draw the 
line somewhere." 
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The American grinned with understanding. Then 
more seriously, he said, 

"I guess it's my job to make a new man of you, 
but first I must know more of the old. I am a Per- 
sonal EfEcienqr expert, but I must know the founda- 
tion upon which I have to build. It may be a weak 
foundation, in which case we must strengthen and 
correct. Thorough is my motto. I begin from the 
beginning. Tell me, what is the event in your life 
which stands out in your memory above all others?" 

"You mean it?" 

"You bet your life." 

"At another time," replied the other, musingly, 
"I might think of something else, but at the moment 
I should say the event of my life was a dish of tripe 
and onions— just ten days ago, when I had definitely 
begun to lose hope. Yes, and he gave mc a glass of 
port, that fellow — a true Christian, though he was 
a Cockney, and a taxicab driver. And a slice of 
bread and butter — it was wonderful !" 

His eyes gleamed, and the American, remember- 
ing the onslaught on the loaf, realised that this was 
serious. 

"Anything else?" he asked. 

"The next best was not real, although it seemed 
real enough at the time. It was a dream — two 
nights ago, when I escaped the notice of the Park 
attendant and found a bed in the soft earth beneath 
some bushes. It was a dream of roast beef — the 
Roast Beef of Old England — for which so many of 
us fought, but which so few of us can afford to taste 
— rich and juicy, with a carver in white cap and 
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apron cutting me a generous slice and heaping up 
the plate with baked potatoes. That also was won-^ 
derful — ^but only a dream — ^the Roast Beef of Old 
England. Build up your personal efficiency on thatt 
my friend." 

"I'd better get him a bed at the hotel," thought 
the American, "and call in a doctor." Then aloud, 

"Yes, but before that — for instance, the war — 
you were in the army." 

"I was — ^put that among the nightmares." 

"Then before the war?" 

"There was always porridge for breakfast. I 
never missed it once. Even in London I had a 
landlady who knew how to cook them — ^yes, *them,' 
not *it' — ^porridge in the Scots vernacular is plural. 
She used the rough oatmeal and sprinkled a little 

« 

raw on the top and served the milk in a separate 
mug. Of all the things before the war, that is what 
stands out above everything, — ^porridge for break- 
fast, with milk in a separate mug. If you don't take 
my dream of roast beef, build up your personal ef- 
ficiency on that." 

By this time the American had finished his ham 
and eggs, and was opening the box of cigarettes he 
had also ordered. 

"You have me buffaloed," he said, lighting up. 
"I cannot understand how you should be starving. 
I thought your Government gave an unemployed al- 
lowance just to prevent any such thing." 

"So it does — ^but who wants charity? If I were 
to wear a mask and play a barrel organ, I could 
earn probably another pound a day. But rather 
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than live on charity, I made up my mind I would 
starve to death. Then starvation turned out to be 
too slow, and I was about to jump for it — ^when you 
turned up." 

"Not too late, I hope," said the American. "I 
have been hungry myself, though perhaps not so 
hungry as you. I never lost heart, and though I had 
less to build upon than you have, I am now a Suc- 
cess, though you mighn't think it from the circum- 
stances under which you found me. Have a ciga- 
rette — it will do you good. That's right. You've 
told me your story. Suppose I tell you mine. 

"Although I am an American citizen now, this 
was not always so. My father was blacksmith at 
Varta, a mountain village in what you British call 
Bohemia. Every summer morning, I remember, I 
carried eggs for a neighbour to the tourist hotel. 
We were poor enough, and I ran barefoot then. 
Our Austrian rulers suspected my father of being 
Pan-slavist. We heard of America from the news- 
papers which my uncle sent from Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania. America! It was the promised land to 
us Czechs, who were crushed down by the Austrians. 
My uncle came once to Varta and told us tales of 
New York, of buildings eighty stories high, of un- 
derground trains running a hundred miles an hour, 
of ships as big as Frag itself, of stores with ten 
thousand employees — everything on a scale of giants. 
He wore American shoes and clothes, with diamonds 
flashing on his fingers, and wrote with a fountain 
pen, and laughed at our cottage with its floor of 
trodden straw and furniture all home-made, thougK 
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it was scrubbed and polished till it shone. I dreamed 
of the day when I could wear American shoes and 
have diamond rings and write with a fountain pen 
and work in an office eighty stories high with ten 
thousand other employees and be able to say to my 
employer, *You go to hell!' After my uncle left, 
my father spoke so freely that the Austrians put 
him into the penitentiary. When he got out, he de- 
cided to emigrate, taking me with him and leaving 
my mother and sister in the care of relatives. Wc 
found our way to the coal mines, ^t Whiskey Hill, 
a Pennsylvania shack-town. DiflFerent from my 
dreams of marble houses and streets all paved with 
sUver! But the wages were high, and so too were 
the risks. Before a month had passed, both my fa- 
ther and my uncle were killed in a mine accident. 

"You remember how in the war, after the fall of 
Kerensky the Czecho-Slovaks found themselves in 
the heart of Russia surrounded by Germans and 
Bolsheviki, only fifty thousand among one hundred 
and fifty millions, and yet they fought their way 
across Siberia to Vladivostock. They were inspired 
by our national slogan *Not by strength but by the 
spirit shall ye conquer.' So I too, though only ten 
years old, an orphan among foreigners, was confi- 
dent and fearless. I said to myself — *I will earn 
my own living — I will succeed — I will make America 
talk of me — I will be a millionaire.' I swore I was 
fourteen years old, and got a job as breaker boy, 
picking the slate from the coal for nine hours a day 
with an oil lamp to lighten the darkness. The coal 
dust got into my lungs. I decided to try something 
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else, so I beat my way on a freight train to Philadel- 
phia. There I sold newspapers and picked u^ Eng- 
lish at a night school. Then I came to New York 
where I clerked in the World newspaper, studied at 
the Y. M. C. A., became a reporter, wrote features 
for the Sunday Supplement, worked on the city desk, 
did press agent stuff on the side, got into a printer's 
shop. For a while I drifted about more or less aimr 
lessly. Then twelve years ago I took up tne study 
of salesmanship and personal efficiency — two years 
later I got my chance and now — here I am — Presi- 
dent of a ten million dollar concern. That's what 
America did for me, a Czech peasant, and that's 
what America can do for you, and perhaps more, 
with your college education, if you only set your 
mind to it. *Not by strength but by the spirit shall 
ye conquer.' I tell you, America looks good to me. 

"What is your name?" 

"Walter Oliphant." 

"Not too bad 1 What do you say to Walter Ster- 
ling Oliphant?— better three names than two. It 
sounds more solid — Neruda is my name — Frank A. 
Neruda — East 14th Street, New York — ^printer and 
publisher — ^no, not of essays or free verse, but of 
trade magazines and anything that looks like money. 
I guess I can help you some if only you'll be reason- 
able. A course in salesmanship, an outfit of smart 
clothes, a little less British accent, and we can put 
you over." 

"It all sounds most exciting," remarked Oliphant. 
"You remind me of From Log Cabin to White 
Home, Almost thou persuadest me to be an Amer- 
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ican, and thus to have the opportunity of Life, Lib- 
erty, and the Pursuit of Self-Help." 

"It shouldn't be so much of a wrench," con- 
tinued Neruda, warming over this idea of regenera- 
tion. "Can't see anything to stake you here. We'll 
soon get you acclimatized and make you into a real 
human." 

"I have really no objection to becoming an Ameri- 
can," said Oliphant. "Since the war we have all be- 
come one family again — ^with a devil of a lot of poor 
relations. At the time I met you, I was really on 
the point of emigrating, but to the lower regions. 
By going with you to New York, I shall merely 
have changed my destination." 

"Welcome to our city," said Neruda, laughing. 

The beer and the taste of food had brought a 
tinge of colour into Oliphant's cheeks, but gradually 
he had grown more pale, with beads of sweat gather- 
ing on his forehead. Then came a violent sickness, 
and after a paroxysm of retching, he fainted. 

The lady in curl-papers scanned the prostrate fig- 
ure at first with anxiety, and then with annoyance. 

"This ain't a hospital," she snapped at Neruda. 
"I wisht I had never taken you in. Pay your bill 
and get out of this — ^making a mess over the clean 
carpet I" 

"It's only a faint," protested the American. 
"Give me the change and call a taxi." 

By the time the taxi had come, Oliphant had re- 
covered sufficiently to walk out, and they reached 
Neruda's hotel in Piccadilly without further misad- 
venture. There he was induced to go to bed, where- 
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upon the house physician pronounced high fever 
requiring a nurse. 

While they were waiting for the nurse, Neruda 
sat by Oliphant's bedside watching the flushed face. 
The sick man lay there for a while without speak- 
ing, only now and then tossing restlessly. Then 
rather huskily he said, 

"This is decent of you, but " 

"But what?" 

"It seems too good to be true*'- 
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CHAPTER TWO 

WHEN the calm and angular nurse entered to 
take possession of the room, she found 
Neruda pacing beside the bed of a patient who was 
evidently delirious. 

"Glad youVe come," said the American. '*I was 
getting nervous. I wish you would make a point 
of jotting down what he says. For one thing, we 
may get on the track of where he belongs, and also 
what's on his mind. He got himself landed on me 
before I had time to look up his antecedents. Give 
Doc the temperature chart but let me have the 
' notes." 

From these notes they discovered a bookseller for 
whom Oliphant had worked, and a landlady with 
whom he had boarded before the war. Also in 
his pocket they found an unposted letter to a school- 
friend. His mind was back to his school and col- 
lege days. The cynicism had faded into a less 
sophisticated age. Over and over again he repeated 
the last paragraph of his letter, here transcribed : — 

**Dear Andie: — 

*'It is seven years now since I last wrote to you, 
and you must have wondered why. For the last 
few days the old life has come back to me so vividly 
that I feel I must write to you once again. I can 
see our two selves, boys together at Corriemulzie, 
when we sang in the Band of Hope There is a Green 
\ 25 
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Hill Far Away. Don't you mind how we went to 
school together and sat at the same time for the 
Bursary Competition? How we had worked for 
that! We thought that if only we won our bur- 
saries, we would be set up for life. And yet when 
we did — each of us — and went to King's, we found 
it was only the beginning. 

"You chose to be a schoolmaster and stuck to your 
lecture notes. I wanted to shine at the Literary So- 
ciety and get my poems printed. You came out at 
the head of the examination lists — I just scraped 
through, except in English, where I won the Sea- 
field and you thought I was bound to become famous. 

"Can you remember the walk we took a week 
before I went away? Your father was with us 
— ^he pointed ahead and said — *This is the road for 
you, Walter, — ^what Dr. Johnson called the noblest 
prospect of the Scotchman, the high road to London 
and to fortune.' 

"You all thought that my gold medal would be an 
Open Sesame to any editor or publisher. Literature 
was to be my career, and I was to shed lustre upon 
my native Aberdeenshire. Then came the war. I 
was only too glad to hide myself in the ranks. You, 
of course, with your lame foot, could remain at 
your schoolmastering. 

"God knows I thought of you often enough out 
there in dugouts and when I was lying in hospital 1 

"When we were demobilised, I thought I might 
have another chance, but what chance was there for 
an unknown writer when the cost of paper and bind- 
ing made it hard even for the well-known to get 
published? The only job I could get was as a 
watchdog for Timmins, the old bookseller in Char- 
ing Cross Road, to see that nothing was stolen from 
his outside shelf of bargains. It was Timmins who 
had got me in as a reader to Charles Street the pub- 
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lisher when I first came to London. He could af- 
ford to give me just a shilling a day — a shilling a 
day in London I And even that I lost when I let 
a bookthief get away. He was a captain in my 
own ferment, starving by the looks of him. I hadn't 
the heart to stop him. 

"Well, old man, that was my last rung on the 
ladder of literature. I may be blamed for not bor- 
rowing my fare back; but I could not face the neigh- 
bours. I could not return a failure. 

"It is three days since I have tasted food. To- 
morrow I shall no longer be even hungry — I shall 
myself be food — for fishes, or for worms, if they 
find my body. Some one may find this letter too, 
and, let us hope, subscribe the stamp required to 
satisfy His Majesty's Postmaster General. Per- 
haps, however, I shall be swept out undiscovered 
into the North Sea — grave of so many worthier 
dead. 

"Ave, Cxsar, Moriturus 1" 

WALTER OLIPHANT. 

What the bookseller said, — 

"Oliphant? Oliphant? Yes, I knew him. Is 
that poor skite still alive? Don't ask me to take 
him back. I've done my share — ^no more returned 
heroes for me. I've got to pay my rent and taxes. 
All the stuffing in him was knocked out by the Army 
— ^hopeless I Yes, sir, I tell you it's a pity that so 
many of them ever came back. Don't tell me that 
war improves the breed, anyway not the kind of 
war they wage now. Let me show you a book 
on the subject, a translation from that Prussian 
professor Nicolai who was put into prison for his 
opinions, The Biology of War — a masterpiece, I 
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tell you — only sixteen shillings — shall I wrap it up 
for you? Thank youl Yes, sir, he was a poor 
enough specimen when he came here first, with long 
hair and a Scotch accent you could cut with a knife. 
Tor pity's sake,' I said to him, 'why do you all 
come to London, pouring into an overcrowded mar- 
ket to undersell each other with your half-baked lit- 
erary wares. You may be able to write good Eng- 
lish, I said to him, but you can't speak it. If you 
are another of the kailyarders, go back and write in 
your kailyard. There should be a law to stop you 
from immigrating into London. You Scotch geniuses 
are worse than the Russian Jews — they at least can 
find work in their Whitechapel sweatshops.' Have 
you read Limehouse Lights? — marvellously real- 
istic picture of our East End — nine shillings is our 
price — thank you ! Well, sir, he looked so miserable 
that I took pity on him and got him manuscripts 
to read from Mr. Street. That at least kept body 
and soul together, but he was so unpractical that 
he drove Mr. Street nearly crazy. If he had been 
an original writer himself, it would have been an- 
other matter, but his style bristled over with Greek 
and Latin quotations — as Mr. Street said, he was 
born two centuries too late. When he came back 
from the war — ^by the way, let me recommend this 
to you — it's a classic — The Soul of the War by 
Philip Gibbs — Sir Philip Gibbs, I should say — rather 
expensive ? — ^Yes, sir, but worth it — let me wrap the 
three together — thank you 1 As I was saying, when 
he came back from the war, I did my best for him, 
but he lost more than he could earn. Some would 
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call him a dreamer — I should say he was half- 
asleep.*' 

**Where did he live?" asked the American, scent- 
ing another trail. 

"Latterly in a Rowton House — sort of night 
shelter — I believe. Before the war he lodged in 
Bloomsbury." 

A wretched enough lodging it proved, in a blind 
alley, but clean for all its poverty. Mrs. Milne, the 
landlady, opened the door with a broom in her 
hand, greyheaded, careworn but not unkindly. 

"Mr. Oliphant? I mind him well — ^poor, feck- 
less creature, but what can you expect when he didna 
have enough to eat. I helped him to more por- 
ridge for breakfast than he paid for, seeing he was 
from Aberdeen way, but a body maun live and I 
couldna keep him for nothing. It's just like this, 
sir, you canna expect a fire to burn without stoking, 
and Mr. Oliphant couldna aiford the coal, and so 
his fire just petered out. Folk blame folk for being 
good for nothing, but I say it's not folk, it's food. 
A man's not a man when his heart is eaten out of 
him by sheer desperate hunger — and that's what 
wore out Mr. Oliphant. I was sair to see him en- 
list, and then I was glad, for I thought he would at 
least get his rations. Oh, you've heard that old 
skinflint of a bookseller say the lad wasna worth 
his salt. Timmins never missed his afternoon tea, 
much less his lunch and his dinner. If I had him 
here, I'd give him salt and to spare. 

*'I did my best for him, I have the proof in a let- 
ter his mother wrote me when he enlisted — ^poor 
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lady, she's dead now, barely a month after her let- 
ter. I read it in a "Journal" that was sent to me. 
I come from Aberdeen mysel'. Just bide a wee, and 
I'll fetch the letter." 

Neruda copied it for his own dossier, ^s nothing 
could induce the good woman to part with the 
ori^nal. 

"Dear Mrs. Mibie: — 

"My Walter writes to me that he has left your 
lodgings now that he has enlisted, and that there 
is nothing owing you as he has paid the rent. But 
I know that there is more than just the rent owing 
you. He has told me in his letters that you have 
been like a mother to him, and I, his real though 
absent mother, want to thank you for all your kind- 
ness. I think he must have had a terribly lonely 
time in London, and was sair for lack of recogni- 
tion. He pretended to me that he was getting on 
fine, but I could see he was wearying his heart out, 
and there could be but one reason for that — he was 
so bent on making a name for himself writing po- 
etry and books, and he never sent me the prmted 
E roofs. If I had not been bed-ridden, I would 
ave come to London to comfort him, but what can 
a body do I He is a good lad, and though war is 
a terrible thing, he did right to enlist. May the dear 
Lord spare him so that some day he can come 
back safe home I 

"Thanking you again, 

"MARGARET OLIPHANT." 

The Colonel of the Regiment, evidently resent- 
ing enquiry from an American, not a relative — ^with 
an air of "why-can't-he-mind-his-own-damned-busi- 
ness?" replied to Neruda's questions. 
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"Oliphant? — it*s difficult to remember each man 
— you see we had so many casualties — the whole bat- 
talion practically wiped out and replaced fourteen 
times — I myself started as a second Lieutenant. Let 
me see — ^now I remember him — educated, but no 
initiative — always crocking — twice wounded — noth- 
ing actually against him — if he had h^d any back- 
bone, would have been promoted at least to be a 
Sergeant. If he's in any trouble we'll do what we 
can for him — ^why didn't he report direct? — ^you 
think he is going to be well looked after? — glad to 
hear it — good morning." 

After a while the sick man's fancy played around 
America. He was evidently still in his school memo- 
ries. The Boston Tea Party annoyed him — "Such 
a waste of good tea," he kept repeating. "The 
Americans must be most extravagant." And yet 
they lived in log cabins, unless they lived in White 
House. From Log Cabin to White House was a 
prize book he had won at school. White House 
was where the President lived. Presidents were al- 
ways being assassinated. No wonder Americans 
carried bowie knives and revolvers. Th^ must still 
be in the pioneering stage. Pioneers, U Pioneers/ 
What was that Walt Whitman said ? 

''It is not the earth, it is not America who is so great, 
It is I who am great or to be great, it is You up there, or 

anyone; 
It is to walk rapidly through civilizations, governments, 

dieories 
Through poeins, pagieants, shows to form individuals.'* 
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Well, America could certainly boast of individuals 
all different from each other — George Washington, 
Abraham Lincoln, Walt Whitman, General Grant, 
Brigham Young, Andrew Carnegie, Billy Sunday — 
America seemed to give every one a chance, not as 
England did. Funny that they all lived in log cab- 
ins 1 — No, that couldn't be true any more — some of 
them must live in skyscrapers, high above the pave- 
ments. 

And so on, rambling. 

The idea of going to America was taking root 

Neruda, watching, swayed between pity and irri- 
tation — pity at this youth's simplicity, irritation at 
the burden of his dependence. Here indeed was an 
incubus I It would be easy of course to leave this 
derelict with, say, ten thousand dollars as recogni- 
tion of his rescue. That in addition to the nurse, 
the doctor, the hotel bill, was surely recompense 
enough. And yet this seemed a debt that could not 
be paid in dollars. The pallor of that face, cush- 
ioned in its blaze of hair, stirred him to the heart. 

Pale, yet not so pale as death. But for this un- 
fortunate, where would have been Neruda's mil- 
lions? There would have been two white bodies, 
not one, laid out in sheets without so much as a 
fever to keep the flicker of life alive. A hundred 
doctors, a thousand nurses, a thousand million dol- 
lars could not have brought back breath. 

What else then could one give over and above 
money ? Surely sympathy and friendship and a help- 
ing hand. Money of course might be added as time 
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went on, but first of all despair must b^ replaced by 
the courage to live a new life. 

This was not the first lame dog he had helped, 
and Neruda's experience of lame dogs had not so 
far been encouraging. They recovered as a rule 
only to ask for further charity. Those who did 
succeed to independence showed little gratitude. One 
indeed had become his evil genius. 

Yet this new unfortunate seemed different. 

This youth had been taught everything except ac- 
tion. He could only criticise and analyse. What 
better could one do than take this stunted will, 
transplant it to a new and vigorous soil ? A perfect 
subject for experiment! 

When at least the fever disappeared, and the doc- 
tor said the nurse could go, Neruda motored the 
convalescent down to Brighton, where sea breezes 
and a diet soon rebuilt the impoverished body. 



CHAPTER THREE 

HAVE you ever considered what puppets wc 
all are?" remarked Neruda. He was ma- 
nipulating, on a tiny stage, for Walter's entertain- 
ment, a marionette play in which Faust sold his soul 
to Mephistopheles and became a master of magic, 
raising spirits from the dead until the Devil came to 
fetch him. Neruda was so expert with the fantastic 
figurines, that the Devil himself could not be more 
inhumanly human. 

"Who is it that holds the strings ?'* asked Wal- 
ter. 

"The God of Success for me," said Neruda. "I 
haven't yet made up my mind whether I am Faust 
or Mephistopheles. What would you like to be?" 

"Nobody in this play," answered Walter, laugh- 
ing. "They all come to a bad end. If I must be 
one of your marionettes, I choose to be the Devil's 
Little Brother-In-Law." 

This was a character in a Czecho-Slovak fairy 
tale of which Neruda also had the marionettes. 

"All right," said the latter, packing Faust away, 
"I'll play you now." 

The Devil's Little Brother-in-Law or The Youth 
Who Couldn't Find Work was the tale of one called 
Peter, who had the door slammed in his face when- 
ever he asked for work, and was told to go to the 

34 
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Devil. So to the Devil he went, and got a job stok- 
ing the furnace for seven years. Black with the 
soot of hell, but richly rewarded, he came back to 
earth to frighten those who had scorned him, and 
to reward the kind hearted. Among the latter was 
a Cinderella Princess, whom he naturally married. 

"What am I," said Walter at the end of the 
play, "but a Little Brother-in-Law to a good-na- 
tured Devil who offers me work when the rest of 
the world has turned me down?" 

"You put too much responsibility upon me," said 
Neruda, in mock alarm. "You ask me to find a 
Princess for you, Cinderella or otherwise, who will 
happily end your fairy-tale." 

On the day they first met, Walter had seen the 
American at a disadvantage — first in bedraggled 
dothes and then in ill-fitting second-hand apparel. 
Now he saw a neatly tailored figure, careful and 
precise. Though the face was a slender oval, the 
firm mouth and forward thrust of the under jaw 
suggested virility, while the whole bearing typified 
one accustomed to command. 'Incarnation of con- 
centrated vitality* summed him up. The combination 
of light blue eyes and dark hair formed the only 
distracting feature, but the eyes were usually half- 
dosed, as the characteristic expression was one of 
ironical good-humour. 

It was a hard face, and yet when it turned on 
Walter it seemed to soften; Walter had touched a 
chord that had long been silent. The last twenty- 
five years had steeled this American, and yet the 
elemental was not entirely suppressed. At times 
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indeed it broke out with terrific force, as Walter 
realised one day in an exchange of confidences. 

"You probably wonder what landed me in the 
river. It was like this — I've told you that I was 
born a Czech — came from Varta — ^became an Amer- 
ican — succeeded. Believe me, there's one thing 
about the Czechs. We carry our country in our 
hearts. 

"When the war was ended, and the Czecho-Slo- 
vaks had their Free Republic, every Czech in Amer- 
ica was thrilled — ^we held meetings — ^we sang our na- 
tional hymn — do you know that hymn — in English 
you would translate it : — 

**Where is my Home? Where is my Home? 
Rivers murmur through its meadows 
Forests rustle on its mountains 
Gardens gleam with flowers of spring 
Blooms a heaven upon earth, 
Ah there is that beautiful land, 
Land of Czechia, my Home — 
Land of Czechia, my Home!" 

''At one of these meetings, all of us present 
pledged ourselves to go back, if only for a visit. I 
myself sprang upon the platform with a speech that 
swept out of my soul. My heart burned to find what 
was left of the old home. My mother and sister are 
both dead, but I still had Varta in my heart. So I 
took my passage, coming by way of London. At 
the Czecho-Slovak Consulate here I happened upon 
a paper with the local Varta news, and not till then 
did I realise that I dare not go back. 

"I read in this newspaper that a Czech from New 
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York, whom I had driven out of America a few 
years ago, was now chief of police in the Varta dis- 
trict. During the war, I held a doUar-a-day job of 
supervising the foreign-language newspapers, and 
some of those I caught out haven't lik^d me since. 
This particular fellow is one of those I caught out. 
It's a cut-throat game in New York, I tell you, and 
no one is particular about the knife he uses. So too 
in Europe today— only more so. If I put my throat 
within reach of this chief of police, two minutes is 
the time he would give me to say my prayers. 

*'And yet my heart-strings were tearing me, pull- 
ing me to my country, my mother-land, my Varta, 
the little village in its cradle of mountains. Now 
at last I knew that I must remain for ever an exile, 
never again kiss my native soil. Can you not un- 
derstand?" 

*'I can— I do," said Walter. 

With a shrug, Neruda continued, 

"It was a struggle between the head and the 
heart. I walked out into the country and over the 
footpaths that run across your English fields, and 
as I walked there came back to me the scent of the 
flowers in the little garden back at Varta, and the 
dust of the village street and the tall slender alder 
trees lining the roads, and the cool shadow of the 
mountains, and the sound of running water. 

"The evening before I met you, I had walked out 
to Richmond, and on the way back, at Kew, stepped 
into a saloon for a glass of beer. There I heard two 
men talking Czech. From their talk I knew they 
were gunmen — but they were my fellow-country- 
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men. I spoke to them — ^They told me they had 
fought in the war and were trying to get back to 
America. They were my brothers — I gave them 
money — they saw my pocket-book. When I left 
them, they must have followed me along the road 
by the river, and slugged me, and must have thrown 
me unconscious over the fence. I woke up with 
the sunlight and dragged myself to that summer- 
house. Then I thought to cool my head. Being 
faint and dizzy, I fell in — and so we met." 

As Neruda glowed with the tale of the village to 
which he could not return, a vision floated before 
Walter's eyes of his own Highland home in Cor- 
riemulzie, from which he too was kept in exile- 
its fragrant forests of fir and its swirling river with 
the leaping salmon — forbidden to him by the shame 
of his own failure. For ever must he too remain an 
exile until that failure could be turned into Suc- 
cess — Was it not Success that Neruda was now of- 
fering to teach him ? 

This marionette theatre was not the only hobby 
of his new friend, who had also a passion for flow- 
ers, particularly those that were sweet scented. 
Every morning since he recovered consciousness, 
Walter woke up to find his room radiant and fra- 
grant with roses. These at first he had taken as part 
of his cure, but soon found that Neruda was really 
indulging his own fancy. 

"You need not be extravagant for me," Walter 
had said, horrified at a florist's bill which he chanced 
to see. "All I want now is fresh air." 

"You are merely the excuse," Neruda answered 
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with a laugh. "These roses are primarily for my- 
self. — I would like to do as Cleopatra did, and 
cover my floor with a carpet of rose leaves eighteen 
inches tjiick — I have a passion for roses, particularly 
these crimson roses here — did I ever tell you their 
name? They are called "Griiss an Teplitz" — 
Greeting to Teplitz — a cure resort in Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, near my old home. I have found a nursery 
here where they are grown, and so long as I am In 
England, that nursery is mine." 

Another extravagance was diamonds. Not a day 
passed without a package from a jeweller. One 
steel trunk carried a fortune in precious stones, and 
Walter grew nervous of a raid by thieving hotel 
servants. 

"Let them try," said the American unconcerned. 
"I need some practice for my revolver." 

"You mean you would shoot any thief you 
found?" exclaimed Walter. "You can't do that in 
this country I" 

"Then the sooner we go back to America the bet- 
ter," said Neruda. "If I can't shoot a thief, this 
is no country for me. Have you decided to take 
my offer of a job in New York." 

"If it still holds good," said Walter. "I certainly 
feel tempted." 

"Fine and dandy 1" said Neruda, heartily. "But 
first a little preparedness. Now that we have taken 
you out of the skeleton class, we may as well pump 
some soul into you. You have just as much chance 
of succeeding as I did, if you do as I did, and put 
your mind to it. I'm going to put you through a 
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course of reading and fill you up with Pep, so that 
you can lead yourself to whatever you want. I am 
going to give you Personality Plus. Lucky I brought 
some real American books with me in my cabin 
trunk. They are calculated to make you sit up and 
take notice." 

The literature with which Walter was now 
swamped was written in a staccato style, new to that 
victim of less positive philosophy. One chapter in 
particular appealed to him: — 

"Don't waste your money on novels, not even on 
the cheap reprints. Books on business and sales- 
manship are what you need. If you must read po- 
etry, choose your poets with care. Shakespeare is 
the safest. Avoid the cynics like Byron, the dain- 
ties like Keats, the prosy like Wordsworth. Epic 
poems are too dull and too long for the business 
man. 

^'Religion is a great thing for success In business. 
You should say your prayers every morning. If 
you are in a hurry to get to the office, you can say 
your prayers into your hat, or straphanging in the 
subway. 

"In addition to your prayers, shave yourself every 
morning. As you dress, repeat to yourself inspiring 
sentences. As you are brushing your teeth, say to 
yourself firmly: 

" *Let me never be the Skeleton in the Family 
Cupboard.' 

"When you are buckling on your garters, repeat 
these words three times : 
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'I will not be a H as-Been. 
I will not be a Has-Been. 
I will not be a Has-Been.' 

"When you are tying your necktie, say four dmes : 

'Why should I not be a Pierpont Morgan? 

Why should I not be a Pierpont Morgan? 

Why should I not be a Pierpont Morgan? 

Why should I not be a Pierpont Morgan?' 

**Be god-like in your bearing. Grab off oppor- 
tunity. Don't be afraid to be a Rockefeller. Learn 
to talk, and cash in on your conversation. Concen- 
trate on Confidence. Get busy with old Tempus 
Fugit. Say 'Boo' to worry. Be virile, vital, valiant, 
versatile, invincible, vigorous. Know yourself for a 
Giant. Cultivate health, hope, happiness, hilarity, 
holiness. Prime yourself with pep, pugnacity, psy- 
chology and perfection. Purify the soul with pur- 
pose and publicity. Vibrate your solar complex. 
Conserve every moment. Develop your Conscious 
Cosmos and incarnate your essential quiddity. Put 
punch into your pith and ginger into your jocosity. 
Carry on your face the lines of rectitude and integ- 
rity. Move among the Brighter Intellects and the 
Masterfully Tactful. While your dinner digests, 
read Ruskin's Crown of Wild Olives. Cultivate 
Art. You can study Michael Angelo while you are 
sipping soup." 

"Well," said Neruda after Oliphant had had time 
to digest some of this literature, "how are you get- 
ting on? Does Success look good to you now?" 

"It doesn't look easy," replied Oliphant. "The 
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recipes are rather contradictory. I am told to 
work eighteen hours a day, and yet study in my 
spare time. I must be an early riser and also burn 
the midnight oil. I must be thrifty and yet give 
generously, live simply and yet be hospitable, for 
hospitality pays. I must concentrate on my job, and 
at the same time read widely. I should have a good 
mother and also begin life as a poor orphan, selling 
newspapers, just as you did, for a living. 

**Then another of your efficiency experts recom- 
mends me not to work but to think. Harriman, he 
says, liked to drop in unannounced and find an execu- 
tive lying back in a chair, feet on desk, 'for then 
I know he is taking time to think,' said the railroad 
wizard. This expert goes on to say, 'If you are 
employed, my advice would be to go frankly to your 
employer and tell him squarely that you need to be 
alone to think things out and ask if you cannot have 
a small room somewhere where you can shut your- 
self up and nobody will be allowed to disturb you.' 
What would happen if anyone asked for this privi- 
lege in your office ?" 

"He would be invited to do his thinking in the 
street," answered Neruda. "Rents are high in New 
York." 

"According to these books," continued Oliphant, 
"the greatest handicap against Success is a college 
education. You must sweat blood till you are forty, 
borrowing your lunch money like Alexander Graham 
Bell, living in a hall bedroom like James B. Duke, 
the tobacco king. If you haven't time to be polite 
yourself, you must hire a secretary to be polite for 
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you — that is, you must be polite till you are forty 
when you should be able to afford to be otherwise. 
Success in business, according to this same authority, 
is more in the hours that are spent away from the 
office. The proper thing to do is to live in a country 
home and keep in touch with the office by a private 
telegraph wire like John D. Rockefeller. That will 
suit me down to the ground. If I go to America and 
work for you, will you provide me with a country 
home and a private wire?" 

"If you do come," replied Neruda, grimly, "I 
might send you to John D. Rockefeller and ask him 
to lend you his. But we are anticipating. Have 
you decided to come?" 

"I certainly have an intense desire to see your 
amazing country. I cannot dig, but I am not 
ashamed to borrow my passage money, now that I 
have learned the secrets of Success, and have a grow- 
ing confidence that I shall some day be able to re- 
pay the loan. What am I to do to earn a living?" 

"Write what I ask you to write — the kind of 
stuff I am willing to buy. That's the mistake all 
you young authors make. You write your master- 
pieces first, and then lose heart because you cannot 
sell them. You ought rather to study your market 
and then produce your best-seller. Of course if you 
are writing for the Glory of God, that is another 
matter. You can stand then on your lonely pillar 
like St. Simeon Stylites, waiting for the world to 
come round and cheer you in your dotage." 



CHAPTER FOUR 

WHAT has become of your seven hundred 
and thirty-two rejected manuscripts?" asked 
Neruda next morning. "I should like to get your 
angle." 

"Ask my last landlord," replied Walter. "Those 
that ever came back occupied my only trunk, 
which he retained in lieu of rent. All that I have 
is a sheet of paper which I discovered yesterday in 
the lining of my jacket. You are welcome to it as 
a key to my unfortunate mentality." 

It was entitled THE SNOB, and read as fol- 
lows : — 

"Just as the mosquito breads in swamps, so the 
Snob multiplies his species in the pages of Debrett. 
For every title there are a thousand snobs, and as 
there are thirty-nine thousand titles recorded, wc 
may put the number of snobs in Great Britain alone 
as thirty-nine million. 

"The worst of the snob is that he keeps alive 
our Upper Chamber. Were it not for the craze for 
titles, the House of Lords would long ago have 
disappeared. Under the Stuarts, a hereditary title 
was merely the payment for a pander. Now a peer- 
age ^ves a voice in the affairs of State. Fortunately 
that voice is seldom heard, unless there is an an- 
achronism to defend or a prejudice to preserve. Ah I 
but his lordship takes an interest m the lower 
classes 1 Well he may, for he lives upon them. He 
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will do anything for the lower classes except^ recog- 
nize them in the street. He will draw his income 
from their hard-earned rents and pay his taxes from 
their sweated labour. He will underpay them to 
fight his battles and leave their veteran survivors to 
starve. But admit them to breathe the same airl 
Never, so long as there are Dukes to breed other 
degenerates, and Earls to marry the chorus girls 
whom they are unable to betray." 

**Frankly a pessimist, I perceive," was Neruda's 
comment. "The treatment I prescribe is first a 
course of selected physical exercises, lasting fifteen 
minutes only, at six o'clock every morning, fol- 
lowed by twenty minutes of absolute rest. Deep 
breathing taken in sniffs through the nose near an 
open window should be practised at frequent inter- 
vals. Singing lessons according to the Italian 
method of voice production are also recommended. 
I have known several bad cases of Ibsenism cured 
by such exercise of the lungs and diaphragm. Some 
reconmiend a vegetable diet, particularly the use of 
bran and nut foods, claiming that the intestines are 
the source of all malice. For you I suggest another 
diet. I cannot forget your craving for the Roast 
Beef of Old England. You are now strong enough 
and will be permitted to indulge that craving. It 
will probably reproduce itself in your spiritual life 
as Self-reliance and Confidence, without which Suc- 
cess can never be achieved. Then again your old 
jacket reminds me that our first duty is to provide 
you with new clothes. The psychological effect of 
a well made suit can only be appreciated by the 
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man of affairs. A king is made by his crown, and 
a Vice-President by the cut of his coat. There is 
no need of further delay. Prepare to meet your 
tailor." 

Walter at first thought that Neruda was jesting, 
but failed to trace a smile. He therefore fetched 
his hat, and together they went to a fashion expert 
whose price advertised his clientele. Thence to an 
equally expensive haberdasher, a shoemaker under 
Royal Patronage, and a hatter of London and Paris. 
No mother assisting a bride in the selection of her 
trousseau could have been more solicitous than Ne- 
ruda in this outfitting of Walter for his new life, 
and, like the bride, Walter rose to his happy im- 
portance. It may have begun by his chuckling at 
this unexpected turn, but it ended with his genuine 
good spirits and sympathy with the world at large. 

After all, this was only an up-to-date chapter of 
the Philosophy of Clothes expounded by Walter's 
own favourite Thomas Carlyle. For the campaign 
of business success, why should not the soldier of 
fortune wear an appropriate uniform? As a matter 
of fact when he came to put on these new clothes, 
Walter did feel unexpectedly self-confident. He be- 
came critical of the slovenly hotel clerk. He spoke 
to the waiters with more authority, and had a glassy 
stare for the hotel porter. On the day on which 
he first put on a panama, 

"Bring me an editor," he said, "that I may read 
him a spring poem." 

"My cure is evidently beginning to work," said 
Neruda laughing. "I never knew it to fail. My 
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own success has been built up chiefly on clothes. 
When I sold newspapers in Philadelphia, I was as 
smart as any bell-boy at the best hotel. That's 
how I got my custom. They guessed right off that 
I would give the correct paper or magazine and the 
right change. So too, as soon as I got a job as 
reporter, my clothes gave me the entree to whomso- 
ever I wanted to see. In America you haven't time 
to look up a man's ancestors. If he sizes up clean- 
cut he's good enough for a trial, and if yOu find 
you've made a mistake, then all you have to do is to 
be sorry. But the chances are that if he's correct 
in appearance, he's correct in his woric. An Ameri- 
can lives up or down to his clothes. They are ban- 
ners flying or signals of distress." 

In order to prepare himself for American life, 
Walter did as any bookish person would do — de- 
cided to read up the subject. To his joy, the first 
bookshop he visited had a copy of From Log Cabin 
to White House, his first school prize. The old man 
who attended him sold him also a Life of ChristO" 
pher Columbus, The Story of George Washington, 
Uncle Tom's Cabin, Fenimore Cooper's Last of the 
Mohicans, and Washington Irving's Knickerbocker 
History of New York. 

During all this time, Neruda received and dis- 
patched a stream of cables from and to America, so 
much so that Walter volunteered to act as secretary. 
Although unable to write shorthand, he could at 
least typewrite. 

"Well, I may as well begin to trust you now," 
responded Neruda. "You can save time coding and 
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de-coding my messages. They are simple enough, 
once you understand.*' 

The business apparently concerned the control of 
various newspapers — German, Italian, Scandinavian 
and some In languages that seemed to be Russian. 
At first Walter thought these newspapers were Eu- 
ropean, but gradually realised that they were for- 
eign-language publications issued in the United 
States. 

"That settles the Arizona vote," chuckled the 
American over one cable. "God may love the Irish, 
but when it comes to an election, pve me the Dago." 

"Have you so many noble Romans as all that?" 
said Walter. 

"Very nearly," replied Neruda, with a grin. 
"Don't imagine, my bright young College gradu- 
ate, that Christopher Columbus was the only Italian 
to discover America. If he went to Boston today, 
he would think he was in his home town, and call 
for a subsidy to re-discover the continent once 
known as Europe. English, of course, is our of- 
ficial speech, but that is only the surface. In our 
hearts ten million of us think and read and even 
speak in continental tongues — Czech, Polish, Hun- 
garian, German, Italian, Swedish and Russian. 
That is why it took the United States so long to en- 
ter the war. If George Washington were alive 
today, he would have to tell the truth in fifty lan- 
guages." 

It would have been surprising if Walter's 
thoughts had not frequently hovered round the 
character of his new friend and companion. That 
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character was like a new and unexplored orchid to 
a bee. If at times Neruda seemed inexplicable, 
Walter attributed his puzzlement partly to his own 
ignorance of the world. So far he had ambled 
through that world with books as blinkers. Within 
this book horizon he visualised this American as a 
sort of self-made Superman or glorified Egotist who 
had translated the "Will to Power" as "Success." 
For the pessimist and the humble in spirit, Neruda 
had nothing but contempt. Life, he declared, must 
be affirmed, not denied. Actions were good or evil 
only relatively to whether or not they resulted in 
power. Physical strength was not essential, although 
health was the greatest of assets. In the modem 
world cunning replaced brute force. 

While Neruda had thus the dynamic intention of 
the Superman, this was accompanied by little fail- 
ings which were very human. Fastidious about food, 
and exacting as to personal attention, he kept the 
chef and waiters at the hotel on perpetual tip-toe. 
He had the instinct of a primadonna for magnifying 
imaginary slights. His nervous high-strung tem- 
perament expressed itself, as it were, in spasms of 
emotion alternating with reactions of satirical 
calm. His passion for tidiness seemed to the rather 
casual Walter as that of an old maid rather than 
that of a prodigal Amercian millionaire. He had 
a trick of smoothing any fold or crease wherever 
he saw one, and every hour or so had to have his 
clothes brushed. A curious composite of contrarie- 
ties. While, for instance, he had a marked taste 
for erotic books and pictures, he evinced an almost 
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exaggerated personal modesty, refusing even to 
change a nedctie while Walter was in the same 
room. 

By nature reticent, Walter was at first embar- 
rassed by the thousand and one questions flung at 
him. The American's thirst for information was 
equalled only by his capacity for assimilating what 
he got. Walter began to understand how it was 
that this self-educated immigrant peasant could be 
so well-informed. 

"The mistake so many make," exclaimed the 
American, "is in looking wise, instead of acquiring 
knowledge." 

On the subject of religion Neruda was frankly 
pagan. 

"As a political figure," he argued, "there is no 
more entrancing character than that of the Christ, 
but Christianity is a negation of human ambition. 
It relieves the weak at the cost of the strong, and 
by encouraging charity destroys all self-reliance. 
The law of Nature is that the most efficient shall 
survive, and Nature is justified by her record of 
progress. The priest is a gambler in futures, in- 
stead of banking on facts." 

Whether this trait was due to his European or 
American influences, Walter could not make out — 
probably the latter, as Robert. IngersoU was much 
in his mouth. Neruda might be an atheist, but he 
had shown more practical Christianity than any pro- 
fessing Christian Walter had so far met. If not 
a Christian, he was at least a Good Samaritan. 

Neruda was not the only American at their hotel. 
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Week-enders, in particular, betrayed themselves by 
their accent. Judging by their attention, Walter's 
new friend was evidently a personage among his 
compatriots, and the tale of the ten millions had 
therefore its foundation. 

Walter was sunning himself one day on a balcony 
when the talk of two Americans beneath floated up. 

"Notice that Neruda fellow? I wonder what he's 
up to here— some mischief, you bet." 

"The millionaire publisher? — ^What's the matter 
with him? Stands pretty well at Washington, don't 
he?" 

"Sure, he's a wise guy — ^been a hundred per cent 
American for quite a while. Ever read The Pro' 
tocolsf 

"Is that a book?" 

"It's translation — say, and it's some story 1 Tells 
you how the Jews are planning to rule the world, 
stirring up class hatred and labour troubles by piling 
up the cost of living and killing free speech, con- 
trolling the press, manipulating the money market, 
so that in the end every Government will be glad to 
take their orders. I tell you, they've got it all down 
pat." 

"Yes," said the other voice, "but what's that got 
to do with Neruda ? He's no Jew — he claims to be 
a Bohemian— I read it in a magazine." 

"That's where they're so smart. They are up 
to every kind of masquerade. But don't tell me 
that Neruda got on as he did without being a Jew. 
He has been a regular sky-rocket — ten years ago 
wasn't worth a nickel — today he's rated at five mil- 
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lion dollars. Got hold of a small printing plant be- 
fore the war, and in two years was able to put up a 
ten story building with control over a raft of for- 
eign language newspapers, and the devil knows what 
besides. They say he speaks ten languages. Came 
from the East Side, didn't he, where the Sheenies 
come from?" 

"Hold on, there's more than Sheenies there. 
What about the Dagoes?" 

"Yes, but Neruda's no Dago — he's from the Ten 
Tribes, or I miss my guess. There's something ef- 
feminate about a Jew that you can't mistake, once 
you get to know 'em. That's why they're so strong 
for art and music and Broadway and the movies. 
If there is an operatic caterwaul or a boy-wonder 
or a leg-show, they are there with the shekels." 

"Can't say I hold that against them. I like a good 
opera or vaudeville myself." 

"Yes, but not all the time. They've got the whole 
show business tied up so that an honest-to-goodness 
American can't get in with a pickaxe. Talk about the 
Russian intelligenzia — they are the intelUgenzia of 
New York. As I said before, they've got the mu- 
sicians, they've got the theatres, they've got the 
movies, they've got the magazines, they've got the 
newspapers, they've got the authors that write the 
books, they set the fashions for women's wear" — 

"Well, but what's that to do with Neruda?" 

"I'm telling you — it's because he's one of them 
that he's got on — ^just as unscrupulous as you make 
'em. I've got friends that have done business with 
him, and every one is sorry. He's more than a 
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mere printer or publisher. He's deep in this for- 
eign-born strike problem, hires out spotters to catch 
the Bolshevists in your plant, and if you don't come 
across with his terms ! — ^Talk about pounds of flesh ! 
— Shylock was a piker." 

Some newcomer interrupted this conversation, but 
it was enough to key up Walter's interest in his 
American adventure. What sort of work Neruda 
meant to offer him was still vague — hack writing 
for trade magazines was one prospect, and another 
was canvassing for printing orders. Then there 
seemed to be business in connection with the foreign 
language newspapers. But a little detective work 
thrown in would add to the excitement — a "spotter" 
was evidently American for detective. The suspicion 
that Neruda came originally from the Pale was a 
new thought and surely unfounded. Yet even if 
Neruda were Jewish, what did that matter ? Wal- 
ter had a Scottish tolerance for the Chosen People, 
indeed had a fellow sympathy for a race so fond of 
learning and so thrifty. A few more Hebrews, 
a great many fewer Philistines, and the world would 
have been much more to his liking. 



CHAPTER FIVE 

THUS It was that Walter cast off the Old World 
to enter the New. He thrilled with the fancy 
that in going to America he was following in the 
footsteps of those earlier Scots who soldiered for 
fortune in Sweden and France. Quentin Durward, 
his favourite hero of romance, was one such Cava- 
liero, winning a place in the Scots Guard under that 
crafty monarch, Louis the Eleventh. America had 
discarded monarchs for millionaires, but none the 
less seemed to offer place and opportunity for those 
who had a fighting spirit to sell. That spirit in his 
case had been damped almost to extinction, but now 
it was alive again, fanned by Neruda's encourage- 
ment and sympathy. In the New World he could 
obliterate the last eight years, and start again as 
fresh and confident as when he had first set out from 
Aberdeen. So far as he could gather, it was only 
ten years ago since this American had really started 
to succeed. Ten years, after all, was not so very 
long — and yet how much could have happened in 
that period 1 

For eight years now he had lived a mental hermit, 
embittered, disappointed, disillusioned, shy, stuffed 
with the conceit of the provincial hero, he had 
stormed the capital, only to find that the capital 
ignored him. Of all forms of provincial arrogance, 

54 
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the Scottish Is perhaps the most egregious, for the 
reason that it is born of bookishness. In Walter's 
case, this pride had a disastrous fall. He had dis- 
covered that the Scot was not more perfect in the 
English language than the English themselves, that 
no one in London cared two straws for his judg- 
ments either on ancient or contemporary thought, 
that there were hundreds who wrote better verse, 
that his manners were against him and his accent was 
a traditional source of ridicule. Deep into his shell 
he therefore drew. 

Now he was encouraged once more to take his 
place in the world. 

The physical exercises Neruda prescribed for him, 
had their efiEect. During Walter's term of service, 
his soldiering had almost made a man of him, 
straightening the bookworm's slouch, filling out the 
chest, hardening the muscles. The two years of af- 
ter-the-war had reduced him to atrophied inertia, a 
bundle of nerves barely attached to skin and bone. 
With food and oxygen and rhythmical efiFort he once 
more became human. 

What were the duties expected of him by his 
American patron, remained to be seen. Quentin 
Durward's first assignment was to stand under cover 
with loaded arquebus ready to shoot down the envoy 
of the Duke of Burgundy the moment King Louis 
called out "Ecosse, en Avantl" American million- 
aires no doubt had less violent habits. Still, life 
must be more primitive in that continent of pio- 
neers, and he must be ready to adapt himself to 
circumstances on the other side of the Atlantic. 
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His entrance into the New World was not that of 
a marionette, but of one who showed at once a tan- 
talising independence. When Neruda reserved two 
cabins for New York, Walter declared for the steer- 
age so far as he was concerned, particularly as he 
was travelling on borrowed money. 

Pride made him shrink from financial obligation. 
He Insisted that what he accepted must be consid- 
ered a loan, and native caution made him chary 
about adding to a debt, the size of which was al- 
ready staggering to a Scotchman. 

Another reason which was potent though not ad- 
mitted was a desire to escape from the slightly 
oppressive supervision of his waking life by Neruda. 
The kindly intention of his benefactor was admitted, 
but Walter had been too long solitary and inde- 
pendent to appreciate the minute control now exer- 
cised. He felt he was losing mental privacy. It 
was just as in the days of his childhood, when his 
mother drove him to naughtiness through her own 
over-zealousness. The lifelong gratitude of this 
American millionaire threatened to become oppres- 
sive, unless one could occasionally escape for a vaca- 
tion into a less confined and irresponsible atmos- 
phere. 

From Neruda's point of view, the sum expended 
on Walter was but a trifle, necessary to this human 
experiment. Walter was the raw material of an 
incompetence due to circumstances. Alter this cir- 
cumstance, feed the starved body and the starved 
soul, transfer from a country of dead caste to a land 
of living opportunity, train up on the New World 
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methods of efficiency and system, and resurrect this 
failure into success. Such was the gospel of Amer- 
ica which Neruda, himself an immigrant, had 
learned to believe in with fanatical obsession. 

"False economy I" he protested. "If you want to 
succeed, you must dress well, live well, eat well, 
otherwise those with whom you do business will 
think you down and out.** 

Walter, however, was obstinate and Scotch, say- 
ing that the money saved on the passage could be 
used to better advantage in New York. 

"Besides," argued Neruda, "you may find yourself 
In trouble at Ellis Island. Our immigration laws 
are strict, and if you admit you are going to a posi- 
tion in my office, you may be held up under the la- 
bour contract law. Of course we might take you on 
a Canadian steamer to Quebec, and slip you in from 
there as a tourist." 

That idea appealed to Walter, as he might not 
have another opportunity of seeing Canada. So it 
was agreed upon. 

Thus it was that Neruda sat at the Captain's 
table on a steamer bound for Quebec while Walter 
sampled the more democratic but not inadequate 
fare of the third class. 

At last the inspection had been negotiated, and he 
was safely on board. As the vessel swung out from 
the shore of waving hands, Walter realized that he 
was leaving England without regret. Not a friend 
there in the crowd, only one friend in the whole 
coimtry. The richest country in the world, but rich 
at the expense of the poor; mother of Parliaments 
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but stepmother to its patriots; victorious, but for- 
getful of those that won Its battles; a democracy 
in name but in fact ruled by a few, caste-ridden, 
purse-proud, arrogant. Whether America was any 
better remained to be seen. It could not be worse. 

Walter discovered that the emigrant to Canada 
nowadays travels in comfort, with a bunk in a cabin 
and not in the open steerage, with sheets and a 
fairly soft mattress to his bunk, and best of all, with 
three good meals a day. 

It was cosmopolitan company, for in addition 
to the returning Canadians, to the English and 
Scotch settlers bound for the Western prairies, to 
the party of domestic servants for Ontario, to sev- 
eral obvious Jews, refugees from the misery of Eu- 
rope and claiming to have friends in Canada, there 
were Scandinavians for Minnesota, Poles and other 
Slavic Continentals for Detroit and Chicago, others 
already American and once more homeward bound. 

Walter shared a cabin with three brothers, booked 
for some farm in Saskatchewan, where they had 
promise of work and opportunity of some day get- 
ting homesteads for themselves. These came from 
Somerset, a hearty trio with burr in their speech 
that was pleasant to listen to. What was wrong 
with England that she could not keep young fel- 
lows like these? He himself was good riddance, 
but they were the best in the land leaving the land — 
England's loss and Canada's gain. Of course, Can- 
ada was a part of the Empire, but — I 

There was a bright little Scotch girl careering 
with her grey tam-o^-shanter towards a school in 
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Manitoba. Her arched mouth was always a litde 
open, and she looked up with grey eyes that matched 
her light grey sweater. The skirt, when one came 
to think of it, was also of a tweed of the same grey, 
and grey also were the stockings over the ankles 
above the grey and low-heeled shoes — so that when 
one looked at her in the cold light of abstract reason, 
one canie to the conclusion that she had planned her 
outfit in front of a full-length mirror, and planned 
it long and well. 

Of all his fellow-passengers, Walter found one 
old Swede the most congenial. He had homesteaded 
in Minnesota and now owned a farm of two sections 
or square miles in extent. Though he could now 
well afford to travel in the saloon, he preferred 
the simpler way. 

"I yust go back to Sweden to see the old home 
once in a while," he explained to Walter. '*! have 
thought to stay there, but no ! — once you get Amer- 
ica in the blood, you can't get quit of it." 

He had the American custom of asking personal 
questions. 

**You going out West in Canada?" 
^No," said Walter, '*only to Quebec." 
'You bom in the city?" 

'No, I was bom on a farm in Scotland, but I went 
to the University and tried to become a writer." 

**Is your father and mother still alive?" 

"No, both dead." 

"Who runs the farm?" 

"An uncle who had the place alongside." 

"You make a mistake, yoimg fellow. You should 
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have made your uncle take you on the farm if you 
don't feel able to run it yourself. It is not good to 
see the young fellows leave the farm for the city — 
there are too many people in the city already and 
too few on the farms. What do you write about?" 

"Oh, essays, stories, poetry." 

"And you make good money writing?" 

"No." 

"Has your writing made you happy?" 

"No." 

"I will tell you why. It is because you do not lead 
a right life. If you plough and cultivate the earth 
and reap and live your life in the open air, you are 
healthy and strong and happy, but for a young man 
to live among books in the city, it is not natural. 
If you were making money, you might be blinded 
and think you were happy, but even then it would 
not be so." 

"Yes," protested Walter, "but I never found 
enough to interest me on the farm." 

"Then you were already blinded. What is more 
interesting than to prepare the soil for different 
kinds of crops, to look after your horses and cat- 
tle, to watch everything grow and then get your har- 
vest, to study the seasons, to see what a little rain 
will do, to build outhouses and barns, to feel that 
you are creating, to be in touch with the earth and 
to breathe the open air? I tell you there is no 
greater poetry or story or philosophy than that. 
But you — you are a young man, you have no actual 
experience of doing things, you spin writings out 
of your brain, what good do you do? Let me tell 
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you, you better go on a farm for ten, twenty years 
and think about writing essays, stories, poetry. Then 
you have some experience to write about, something 
that is not yust taken out of other men's books." 

Walter was argumentative. 

"Yes," he said, "but if we all were farmers, to 
whom would we sell our produce ?" 

"Let us be wise," said the old Swede smiling, 
"and sell our produce to the unhappy people who 
are too foolish to grow things for themselves." 

The old Swede's advice, however, came too late. 
As far back as he could remember, Walter had 
been encouraged to go to College to the end that 
he might become a schoolmaster, or better still a 
minister, or grandest of all a Professor. When he 
had shown some literary gift, the numerous relatives 
known as "the connection" called to mind that 
Scotland had produced Robert Burns and Walter 
Scott and Byron and Carlyle and (apologetically, 
for he was not yet dead and therefore could not 
be considered a really great author) , J. M. Barrie. 
Farming got you nowhere in particular, especially 
on an estate where everything was subordinate to the 
great man's sport. Villages in that valley had dis- 
appeared as the leases fell in, fields once ploughed 
became part of the forest preserve, and a youth was 
forced either to be a gamekeeper or to get out. 

Before he died, his father had spoken the words : 
"Canada or College for any son of mine. This is 
no place for a man of spirit." 

The weather was fine, and amazingly soon, in 
i^pitc of their nationalities, they became one large 
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family, united by the prospect of escape from Eu- 
rope. It is true that the family had its definite 
groups. The Scandinavians spent most of their time 
in dancing to a morning-noon-and-night concertina. 
Female partners were not necessary, so round they 
spun, man to man. The Poles were more concerned 
with food. To those who had emerged from four 
years of starvation, the things to eat were the mag- 
net. They gorged themselves at meals, some pock- 
eting what they could not gorge, and if in the dose 
of surfeit they woke between meals it was to munch 
something surreptitiously removed from the table. 

Difference in language accentuated the groups, and 
yet they came to feel in common. For instance, one 
and all resented the inspection from the upper decks, 
and joined in sarcasm of the saloon passengers who 
accompanied the captain on his rounds. 

**As if we were a menagerie! Why don^t they 
keep to their plush chairs and their demi-tasses? If 
they have the money to travel as they do, it proves 
they were profiteers." 

So marked was the feeling that when Neruda 
came down once in hope of seeing him, Walter hid 
himself for fear of losing caste. 

His sensitiveness proved fortunate, as it enabled 
him to overhear remarks passed on Neruda by a 
fellow-passenger nicknamed the '^Walking Dele- 
gate" though he called himself Patrick Flynn. 

"See that Neruda fellow in the procession today?" 
said this worthy at the midday meal. "Some day 
he is going to die with a knife in his back." 

"What fellow was that ? I don't get you." 
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"The little nervous guy who walked behind the 
captain. Didn't you see him watching as if he was 
looking for a gun ? There wasn't a thing he missed. 
He's the world's best trouble maker — stirs up strikes 
that he can help to suppress — ^publishes magazines 
in New York for the Reds. Guess he goes home 
by way of Canada to escape attention. There's 
too much publicity on the New York boats — all 
right for movie stars, but hell when you're unpopu- 
lar." 

Walter was supposed to be going to Quebec, and 
as he appeared to have no definite job there in 
sight, he was constantly being urged, particularly 
by returning Canadians, rather to go out West. 

**That's the place for a young fellow," said one 
from Calgary. "Out West a newcomer has a 
chance. He is in a country of newcomers. Come 
out to Alberta or to B. C. — ^where you can get a 
man's work to do and get it quick. Before you 
know, you'll find yourself owning a piece of land and 
workiftg it and making good." 

They had pamphlets with them showing wide 
landscapes of wheat, herds of cattle, orchards. 
There must be something in it. 

Judging from their speech, Canadians and Ameri- 
cans had hitherto seemed to Walter as almost the 
same — one was as much or as little a foreigner as 
the other. The Union Jack had done little enough 
for him. At the same time there were some who 
looked on emigration to a foreign country as deser- 
tion. 

Foolish prejudice I Such chauvinism led to more 
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wars, and surely they had had war enough to last till 
doomsday. He would desert in good company, for 
there were two million British-born in the United 
States. Two million! — the same number as those 
getting the unemployed allowance in England. 

It wasn't as if he were to become a French or 
Spanish citizen. Americans were almost the same as 
British, spoke the same language, though with a dif- 
ferent accent (yet no more different than Somerset 
from Scotch), would have been still the same people 
if England had not been ruled by a German immi- 
grant a hundred and fifty years ago. Even at school 
he had been taught that the American Colonies were 
justified in their Declaration of Independence. 

Canada might be all right for farmers, but farm- 
ing was not his line. He was a brain-worker, and 
the United States would give him the chance to use 
his brains. He could write, but had failed through 
not knowing how to sell his writings. Salesmanship 
was what he lacked, and that he would learn in 
New York. There was twice the market in New 
York for the writer compared with London, and not 
so overcrowded. It welcomed the immigrant. If 
Neruda could become a millionaire so soon with so 
great handicaps, what could he not also do ? 

Money after all was the main thing. Andrew 
Carnegie had become an American citizen, and who 
called him a deserter? It was only the poor who 
were called on to be patriots. The rich could belong 
to any nation they chose, and afford to practice the 
Universal Brotherhood. 

These third class passengers might sneer at the 
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saloon. Sour grapes 1 What were they emigrating 
for except to make the money which would enable 
them to travel saloon themselves ? Those who were 
going to Canada were not going there to sing "God 
Save the King." They were hoping to make more 
money in Saskatchewan than they could in Somerset. 
If they could get as good land as cheap in the United 
States they would just as soon sing "My Country 
Tis of Thee." 

If ever he came back to Scotland a millionaire 
and offered his old University a new wing, would 
they refuse his money because it was in dollars? 
They would say "Blood is Thicker than Water" and 
half a dozen rival Universities would fling him 
LL.D.'s in the hope of similar benefactions. 

Great was the morning when they woke up in 
sight of land. Port was still nearly two days distant, 
but the cliffs of Gaspe warned them that the gates 
of the New World were opening. Very impressive 
these gates were, and overwhelming their waterway. 
So vast a river indicated the scale on which the New 
World was built. For leagues and leagues but one 
shore in sight, and only powerful glasses revealed 
a habitation. Until the next day dawned their river 
might have been the open sea, and when both shores 
could eventually be seen, they were still so far apart 
that the capacious ship was dwarfed and its popula- 
tion no more than ants. 

As mysteriously as it had arisen, their comrade- 
ship flickered out at the closing concert. Every one 
recalled that land would renew the struggle for exis- 
tence. Pack then at once, so as to be able to disem- 
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bark early and get the best seats on the train I Let- 
ters and notes were scanned for directions already 
read a hundred times, in case a moment should be L 
lost on the road to fortune. Jack dodged his rendez- 
vous with Jill, reflecting that she might expect 
attendance at the landing stage. This was no time 
for complications. She was bound for Toronto, 
and he was for British Columbia. Jill dried her 
tears over the hat she had to trim. She was to get 
good wages and must dress accordingly. Men were 
a nuisance anyway, and she had only taken on Jack 
to pass the time. 

The Poles and other continentals huddled together 
in groups of inherited oppression. They had their 
papers in order, they had the necessary money, but 
long and bitter experience of officialdom had taught 
them to anticipate the worst at the hands of any 
representative of Government. 

Walter himself had no such fears. Neruda, in- 
carnation of efficiency, had no doubt all arranged 
for. The future could not in any case be more miser- 
able than the past, and so far as he could see was 
distinctly rosy. In the meanwhile sufficient unto the 
day I 

He, therefore, found his entertainment in watch- 
ing his fellow-passengers, and in contemplating the 
panorama of river and mountain, foreground of long 
green islands, backed by the pale blue silhouette of 
the Laurentians which in turn were capped by masses 
of cloud, mauve in colour against a sapphire sky. 

"If I had come to write poetry," he thought, 
"Canada might have done." 



CHAPTER SIX 

THE Walking Delegate was leaning over the 
deck rail. 

**Holy Mackerel I^' he growled, nudging Walter's 
attention to two men apfirt from the rest on the 
deck. "Look at these Pinkerton ducks. What is 
their game now?" 

"Pinkerton, the detective agency?" 

"And the rest of it — strike makers and strike 
breakers — don't I know it? They ran me out of 
Akron, Ohio. Ever hear of a labour spy? Well, 
you see two." 

"What was the trouble?" asked Walter, curious 
about this New World. 

"Nothing to speak of, until they butted in. You've 
got to hand it to these under-cover agents. We were 
working up a strike for shorter hours, when they 
split the Union, running the Poles against the Ital- 
ians, and putting our treasurer on their payroll, so 
that he skipped with our funds, our names and our 
plans. We had our own operatives watching them, 
but they got the start on us and had us running 
before we got wise to their dirty work. I was one 
of the casualties." 

He spoke without bitterness, but one could sur- 
mise that the fight was not yet ended. 

The first class passengers had the right of way 
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and poured out into the sheds. Walter saw Neruda 
step down the companion, hesitate a moment, then 
turn indiflEerently on the two men. From the height 
of the deck one of the two could be seen to edge up 
and slip a package into this passenger's pocket. 

"Now we know it !" exclaimed the Walking Dele- 
gate, as Neruda unobtrusively removed the package 
from the overcoat to an inside pocket. "Now we 
know it." 

A steward came along^jthe dock shouting: 

"Third class passengers disembark this way.'' 

Walter followed. But he resolved, as soon as he 
got through the examination, to warn the American. 

The examination over, he found Neruda waiting 
outside the Immigration Hall to drive him up to the 
Chateau Frontenac. He was greeted with the 
warmth of a long-lost friend. The American 
seemed to have missed his companionship. 

"Had a good trip ? I saw you once or twice from 
our deck — glad to note that you made acquaintances 
— ^nice little thing, that girl in grey. I envied you. 
Up in the first cabin we had an assortment of elderly 
icebergs. How was the food?" 

"Must have put on five pounds," replied Walter. 
"I'm ready for anything. But your mention of 
seeing me from the upper deck reminds me." 

Whereupon he told Neruda that the incident of 
the package had been observed. 

"Not at all surprised," was the conmient. "These 
fellows always do things as if they were acting for 
the movies. Why couldn't they send on their reports 
through the mails ? I guess they wanted to come up 
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to Canada for booze and slip it in their expense 
accounts. We'll find out when we get to the hotel." 
After the crabbed quarters of four in a cabin, the 
suite at the Chateau was truly palatial. It had been 
furnished from old seigneuries of the neighborhood 
but adapted to modern convenience. The central 
sittingroom looked as if it had started out to be 
circular but had been patted into irregular planes. 
It was fitted with furniture some of which might 
have come from a castle hall, some battered pieces 
more in keeping with a cottage. **Soyez le Bienvenu" 
sang its motto of welcome from a fireplace barri- 
caded with iron, brass and pewter utensils, while 
bottles of translucent blue glowed in various niches. 
Cupboards fastened with brass clamps, old paintings 
and coloured engravings of the eighteenth century, 
antique mirrors and a grandfather clock had evi- 
dently made the telephone so incongruous that it had 
to be re-dressed in a case of carved oak. The bed- 
room allotted to Walter had also an air of antiquity, 
panelled in dark oak and containing a monumental 
wooden four-poster over which was carved the 

motto 

"LtV doux, lit dur, peu importe 

Pourvu que je repose tranquille/' 
So gelding a mattress as it contained, certainly 
promised tranquil sleep. Out of this old-fashioned 
room with its coloured engravings and samplers 
opened a modern tiled bathroom. 

"What would Louis Fourteenth have said of 
this?" exclaimed Walter. 
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"Never heard of him," said Neruda. "Is he an 
American?" 

When Walter had sufficiently recovered from the 
shock to explain, Neruda was incorrigible. 

"Dates were never my strong point, except that 
I keep them when I make them. All I wirelessed 
for was the best suite in the hotel, but if I had 
known this meant a museum, I would have asked for 
the newest instead. The main thing is that the beds 
are comfortable and we each have a private bath." 

"Doesn't the romance of this place appeal to 
you .»*" asked Walter, "this outpost of France in the 
New World, from which she hoped to dominate 
America ?" 

"She must have missed her guess," replied Neruda 
placidly. "The French cut no ice in New York 
today. Yet now that I come to look at it, this suite 
has its points. What sort of a person did you say 
this Lx)uis Fourteenth was?" 

Walter quoted the epigram of Mazarin : 

"There was enough in him to make four kings 
and one honest man." 

"Four aces would have been better," was Neru- 
da's flippant comment. Then he added: 

"Walter, don't you think it's time to forget your 
ancient history and get down to ninteen-twenty-one ? 
We think too much of centuries ago and too little of 
ourselves. There isn't a stick of furniture in these 
rooms that couldn't be made as well by a Union car- 
penter. Look at that creaky old four-poster dating 
from God knows when. I was joking when I pre- 
tended ignorance of Louis Fourteenth — the Mag- 
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nificent — ^who said T'Etat, c'cst Moi.' and crushed 
his people with taxes to pay for his ruinous wars. 
The empire that he tried to found slipped upon 
blood. Injustice, cruelty, license and fanaticism were 
the four legs of his throne. The days of Kings are 
numbered — ^let the dynasties that are already dead 
be forgotten I" 

Then with a change of mood he looked round the 
suite approvingly and said, 

"When you meet the right girl, come here for 
your honeymoon. In the meanwhile suppose we 
examine the mysterious package.'' 

This consisted of typewritten reports, and as he 
read, Neruda grinned. 

"Just as I thought!" he commented, throwing 
them on the table. "The usual bunch of loafers, 
jackasses and incompetents posing as expert inves- 
tigators. Heaven knows how long Big Business will 
stand for this bunkum — I don't. Walter, my boy, 
there's one thing about American life that should 
appeal to you. No matter how little brains or edu- 
cation you have, you can always get a job as secret 
operative for an industrial service or detective 
agency — that is, unless you are honest, in which case 
God help you !" 

As the papers had been thrown in front of him, 
Walter picked them up. They contained minute 
observations made by men employed in a tire plant, 
in Detroit, informers on their fellow-workers as to 
who was late or inclined to idle, who was for the 
union or the open shop. They told no more than 
anyone might find in any factory. 
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"Twenty dollars a day and expenses is what we 
get for this," said Neruda. "Can you beat it?" 

"Then these weren't Pinkerton men?" said 
Walter. 

"They were once — they are ours now — Neruda 
Efficiency Service Corporation — engaged to intro- 
duce harmony, loyalty and satisfaction with low 
wages into the ranks of American labour — one of 
the cogs in the machine which is rolling up the mil- 
lions for a Czecho-Slovak immigrant. Our charges 
may seem high, but our profiteers are glad to pay 
them, and will continue to do so until the next 
panic." 

After luncheon they went out to see the sights. 
Walter remembered that he was a Scot, and that a 
regiment of Highlanders had stormed the Heights 
of Abraham. That historic victory gave him a pro- 
prietory interest in this ancient city, an interest accen- 
tuated by a book picked up at the hotel counter in 
which he read that the Abraham after whom the 
Heights were named was a Scots pilot, Abraham 
Martin, and not the Abraham of the Old Testa- 
ment. The book went on to prove, greatly to his 
satisfaction, that nearly every one of note connected 
with the history of Quebec was either a Scot or ought 
to have been. Wolfe found Quebec garrisoned by 
Jacobites, and a French-Scot, Major de Ramezay, 
handed the keys of the citadel to a Scot, General 
James Murray, when Wolfe and Montcalm fell. 
Fraser Highlanders settled the neighbourhood, other 
Scots assumed control of the fur-trade, and two 
Scots published the first newspaper. This was the 
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kind of reading that made him feel a man. It was 
England, not Scotland, in which he had starved, and 
the Scot was still the salt of the earth. 

There was, however, little enough evidence of the 
Scot to be seen in the streets. Almost everything 
was French, and what of the rest was at first sight 
English turned out to be more American. The old- 
est house in the city, for instance, was occupied by 
a hairdresser describing himself as a ^^tonsorial and 
capillary artist." The architecture suggested Dieppe 
or Rouen, the people talked French, and the monu- 
ments, almost as numerous as the visible inhabitants, 
were mostly of heroes of the French regime. 

"If only they thought less of their past and more 
of their future, these people would be on the map," 
was Neruda's comment. "A few more factories and 
a heap less statues is what this city needs. If they 
would scrap these citadels and junk, and put up 
blocks of up-to-date offices, this might be quite a 
place. These French are glued to their ancient 
glories while the tide .of progress is sweeping past 
them. No wonder they don't get on." 

"Perhaps they don't want to," protested Walter. 
"They may have other ideals." 

"If they won't get out and hustle," asserted 
Neruda, "it's time they got out for those who will. 
At the present rate they won't use up their possibil- 
ities in a thousand years, whereas Americans could 
clean up the whole country in fifty." 

"And then?" 

"Why then, we'd pass on to somewhere else — 
South America or China, or whatever looked easy." 
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"Let's hope," said Walter, "that there will always 
be new worlds for the American." 

"We can leave that to posterity," replied the 
other. 

"And in the meanwhile," continued Walter, "if 
they don't get out, these people will enjoy their 
country for a thousand years. Perhaps they are not 
such fools as you think." 

Neruda at first was annoyed by Walter's obsti- 
nacy, and then began to like it. The young Scot was 
clearly ready to think for himself. Such a type was 
more likely to succeed in the long run. 

The voyage had definitely set him on his feet. His 
cheeks were rosy and his eyes clear and healthy. 
The figure seemed to have filled out, his appearance 
was more manly. 

Quite a comely youth too when one came to look 
at him, so long as one did not object to red hair. 
With that hair went a creamy complexion that any 
woman would envy. Some women indeed were 
crazy about red hair. They would get him into their 
toils if he were not put upon his guard. 

In the cool of the evening, Neruda took Walter 
affectionately by the arm and paced him up and down 
the broad, wooden-floored terrace stretching from 
the Chateau to the Citadel. Crowded though the 
hotel was with American tourists and passengers 
from the steamer, these were almost lost in the 
native current of French Canadians who used the 
terrace for their park, their evening constitutional, 
their dress parade and their lovers' lane. 

Over the railing Walter and Neruda drank in 
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the enchantment of the St. Lawrence Valley, the 
steep mansard roofs of the lower town, the great 
grey river, the green banks of Levis on the opposite 
shore, and the more distant Laurentians. 

As twilight fell, the blue of the mountains seemed 
to drench the atmosphere — a deep, hazy blue pricked 
with the lights of Levis against which the windows 
of the ferryboat advanced and receded like so many 
fireflies. 

Neruda grew strangly sentimental. 

'^It needs only the moon 1" he said with a sigh, and 
as if in answer lol the slip of golden crescent! 

Walter had the scholar's itch of quotation, and 
softly recited: 

''In such a night 
Stood Dido with a willow in her hand 
Upon the wild seabanks, and waft her love 
To come again to Carthage.'' 

To his surprise Neruda capped him with 

"In such a night 
Medea gathered the enchanted herbs 
That did renew old Aeson." 

"Do you know Shakespeare as well as that?" ques- 
tioned Walter. To which the reply 

"In such a night 
Did Jessica steal from the wealthy Jew 
And with an unthrif t love did run from Venice 
As far as Belmont." 

The cloying music of the Barcarolle stole towards 
them from a hidden orchestra. The air throbbed 
with romance. 
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"David and Jonathan had an advantage over us,'* 
said Neruda. "They grew up together. It is hard 
for two people who meet only when they are grown 
up to get to know each other intimately, unless they 
are of different sexes. Then some magic breaks 
the barriers. You, Walter, seem to shut yourself 
behind a wall of granite. You are the hardest per- 
son to get to know. We could have had such a good 
time together on the steamer — I was not so busy, 
and we could have talked our heads off. What's the 
matter? — Don't you like me?" 

Walter felt embarrassed and rather conscience- 
stricken. It had been dog-in-the-mangerish to insist 
on steerage and force Neruda to travel this way 
alone. 

"I'm sorry," he said, "but that isn't the reason. 
What I did hate was to think I owed you money for 
all you had done for me, and I did not wish to add 
to the debt " 

"Crazy 1" interrupted the other, "what is money 
between you and me? You saved my life." 

"Money is money," persisted Walter. "Let me 
earn enough to pay you back, and then we can start 
with a clean sheet." 

"Money is a real thing," admitted Neruda, "but 
only as a means to an end. You exaggerate its im- 
portance. Let's forget it in our relations to each 
other. I have lived all my life so far without a 
friend. You have something about you that appeals 
to me. You say you don't dislike me. Why not just 
be friends?" 

A tear actually ran down the American's cheek. 
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"What an emotional creature he is," thought 
Walter, as they shook hands on the promise. 

That night, for all his airy room and yielding 
mattress, he found sleep elusive. The motto over- 
head 

''Pourvu que je repose tranquille" 

ricochetted through his thoughts, interwoven with 
the chance remark, 

"This is the place to come for your honeymoon." 

When would that be ? Would it ever be? Would 
he ever meet the right girl? If he brought her 
here, would it mean such happiness? 

He rose on his elbow and listened. Some one 
was moving about in the sittingroom — very quietly 
as if to escape attention. Was it a pilfering hotel 
servant, or could it be those Pinkerton men ? or the 
Walking Delegate, looking for the mysterious pack- 
age? He would fail, for Neruda had mailed it back 
to New York. Neruda after all may have been 
right to carry a revolver. 

Whoever it was, the night was so quiet one could 
hear the breathing— close to his door now — one 
could see the handle turning, stealthily. Lucky it 
was locked ! 

The unknown desisted. The breathing grew 
fainter. Once more stillness. 



CHAPTER SEVEN 

ANOTHER ewe lamb led to the slaughter," 
said Beatrice Anderson^ retailing to her 
father the office gossip from the Neruda Building. 
^*An Old Country Scotchman this time, with carrotty 
hair and large feet — ^incompetent as usual — never 
learned stenography, and typewrites with one finger. 
I suppose it will be my job to teach him what he 
ought to have learned in a business college." 

Tom Anderson laughed at this escape of steam. 

"Scotch, did you say? What part of Scotland? 

"Somewhere up at the North Pole, Aberdeen, I 
think he said — ^isn't that about where we came from ? 
I didn't let on that we were Scotch ourselves for fear 
he'd want to make a date before I could size him 
up. 

"I hope he turns out a decent lad so that you could 
ask him in. I'd like to hear the Aberdeen accent 
again. What's the name?" 

"Oliphant— Walter Sterling Ollphant." 

"Sounds more like Edinburgh than Aberdeen. 
Well, what's new?" 

"Supper first — ^news afterwards," said the daugh- 
ter hungrily. "It's my turn to cook tonight. Seeing 
that red hair put me in mind to buy some finnan 
haddie, and if you can imagine the griddle cakes are 
oatcakes and the maple sugar is heather honey, you 
^an start on a regular 'Nicht wi' Burns.' " 

78 
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Tom laughed again as he settled back in his easy 
chair. Life was not so bad when one had such a 
daughter. 

Beatrice Anderson was plump and petite — ^too 
plump to be graceful but not so plump as to be fat. 
It was a tight almost muscular plumpness, neatly 
dressed and not unprepossessing. Her quick motions 
indicated a lively character, and her pleasant smile a 
temper one could live with. Compared with her 
big father, she was a doll, yet one could see the 
likeness. The fair hair and peachy skin surely were 
Norse even though they reached New York by way 
of Scotland and Canada, and where except from 
their common Norse forbears came those sea-blue 
eyes? 

Her father's eyes were at the moment hidden be- 
hind smoked glasses — ^at nearly every waking 
moment, indeed, for except in the dark he dare not 
take them off. Tragedy this to a man who had 
loved the sunlight. But ever since that mine explo- 
sion blindness had crept on him with ominous 
shadow. 

Cunningly he elicited what he could about this 
Scotch newcomer in case he should ever meet him, 
and meeting him not betray his own infirmity. 

"Yes, fairly tall," said Beatrice, "and rather thin, 
with cheeks and jaw that show the bones — clean- 
shaven and nose distinctly beaky — mouth large and 
upper-lip inclined to sneer, as if he thought himself 
too good for this kind of thing, but still he did it to 
oblige. Neck long — ^he ought to wear higher col- 
lars " 
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"From your account," commented Tom, "a sort 
of cross between a flamingo and a giraffe." 

"He really is not bad looking," she recanted, 
"though he could do with more flesh — and well 
enough dressed too. He came across in the same 
boat as the President, and by way of Canada. Mr. 
Neruda said they did it out of compliment to me, to 
see the kind of country I came from." 

"Don't you believe it," said Tom, shaking his 
head. "It don't fit in with what you have told me 
before. Mr. Neruda must have had business rea- 
sons." 

"I guess you're right. Would you believe it? He 
never went beyond London, after all his fuss about 
going to see his old home. Said he found so much 
to do there, he never got away." 

"Sentimental as a slot machine 1" 

"We booked two new orders today that mean a 
hundred thousand dollars, but when I asked for a 
raise in salary, he said he couldn't afford it just yet." 

"What's the odds," said her father. "We'll soon 
be out of this. And after all, a hundred and fifty 
dollars a month is good pay for a woman." 

"Not if she does work for which a man would 
get two hundred. I'll bet he gives more to this 
greenhorn." 

"That's the worst of this city life," said Tom, 
shaking his head. "Always jealous of the other 
fellow. I wish we were back in the mountains. My, 
but that finnan haddie smells good! How's the 
tea?" 

"Good and hot. You can sit in now." 



^ 
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If Walter had realised the attention paid to him 
by this young Diana, he might have been less de- 
pressed that evening, his first in New York. His 
trouble was that no one in the office seemed to notice 
him at all. They were too busy with their own 
work, and Walter had kicked his heels at his desk 
until Neruda had called him in and handed him a 
sheaf of telegrams to decode. When they were 
ready, they were to go to the private secretary, Miss 
Anderson, but that damsel barely lifted her head to 
thank him. 

The office was a hive of patent efficiency. Quiet 
underfoot was secured by rubber flooring, though a 
battery of typewriters indicated the barrage of busi- 
ness. The desks in the large public office were mar- 
shalled in rows, with filing cabinets along one side, 
faced on the other by glass doors separating the 
heads of the departments from the clerical forces. 
Neruda's private offices were at the far end, walled 
off to the ceiling. It was in one of these offices that 
Walter was assigned to a desk. Behind him, though 
separated by a corridor and railing, was a private 
elevator communicating with floors below. The 
whole building seemed to be devoted to Neruda's 
business. The first five stories were labelled the 
Neruda Printing Company, with machines on the 
ground floor and possibly also in the basement, and 
with engraving plant, bindery and tjrpesetters on the 
floors above. Then came two layers of the Aduren 
Publishing Company ("Aduren" evidently being 
"Neruda" reversed), the Foreign Language News- 
paper Agency on the eighth floor, the Neruda Effi- 
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ciency Service Corporation occupying the ninth, and 
Frank A. Neruda Company on the tenth. Ten mil- 
lion dollars seemed small enough capital for so large 
an enterprise. And to think that this had grown 
up in ten short years I 

Judging from the frequency with which messen- 
gers kept mounting and descending, the inter- 
relation between these floors was close and constant. 
They were not only messengers who used this private 
elevator. Walter recognized the two detectives who 
had met the steamer at Quebec, and from their crest- 
fallen appearance as they came out of Neruda's office, 
he surmised that they were disillusioned. One of 
them addressed the other in his hearing as ''Bern.'* 

Neruda's own room was staged as if for drama. 
The walls were panelled in Austrian oak without any 
sign of window or door, even that through which 
Walter entered being invisible as a door when it 
closed. Around him were four blank walls, until 
at the touch of a button one of the panels swung 
open and he saw his exit. It was a trap for any 
intruder, suggestive of intrigue. The only human 
touch about the room was the bowl of roses on 
Neruda's table. 

Just as Walter was leaving, Neruda said, not 
unkindly, 

"Tomorrow I'll find a place to fit you in." 

With this he had to rest content. 

They had arrived in New York only that morning. 
For the first week Neruda had told him to stay at a 
recommended hotel so as to get his bearings, and 
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then get a room in a boarding-house more within his 
purse. After the office closed, he decided to explore. 

The good American who can spare the time from 
his trip to Paris for a visit to London makes a bee 
line for the Tower. Even the attractions of West- 
minster Abbey pale before those of a spot where so 
many noblemen were beheaded. The stranger in 
New York is similarly impelled towards the Wool- 
worth Building, sometimes persuading even the 
native New Yorker to visit the tallest edifice on his 
own continent. Walter had recently read a biog- 
raphy of its founder, and had been particularly 
interested to find that, like himself, Frank W. Wool- 
worth had originally come from a farm, and had also 
been a misfit and a failure till he was twenty-five. 
Continuing his perusal of the biography, he learned 
that its hero had sold in one year twenty-one million 
packets of chewing gum and twelve million pounds 
of salted peanuts. 

"If I could ever accomplish anything so distinctive 
as that," ruminated Walter, '*I also might feel 
tempted to build myself a tower seven hundred and 
fifty feet high." 

Until he stepped down Broadway, Walter had 
thought of skyscrapers as eccentricities. Face to 
face with them, he realized his prejudice, captivated 
by the stately elegance of the Woolworth itself, 
while the most flamboyant of the others had its 
grandeur. London seemed squat in comparison. Its 
sky was pierced by churches. Here in New York the 
churches were overshadowed by these cathedrals of 
commerce, in which the gospel was obviously Success, 
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and the millionaires no doubt were the preachers- 
He himself was about to add his response to the 
chant of the dollar. 

Fifty or more stories above the street, he thrilled 
at the world of roofs spread beneath him. Down 
below he had been one of a human swarm hemmed in 
between its windowed cliffs. Up aloft he felt the 
exhilaration of the Alpine climber. Up aloft he had 
the confidence that comes from wide horizons, no 
longer an atom tossed with the swaying of a million 
others. This exultation still possessed him as he 
retraced his steps up Broadway. 

"I am,not afraid of you any more," he said under 
his breath to the passers-by. "You cannot crush me 
or push me aside. Some day I shall be your master, 
looking down on you as you hurry here and hurry 
there, doing what suits my purpose, though you 
will not know it. I shall be revenged for all my 
failures. From now on, I am going to get out of 
the rut, climb off the street up to where I can see 
ahead and around me. That was my mistake before 
— let others climb on my shoulders, over my body — 
yes, and over my soul. My turn now ! Never mind 
how I get there — on chewing gum or salted peanuts 
— ^but Tm going to get there. Thank God for 
Neruda 1 Thank God for New York 1" 

As his thoughts flew, his step quickened, and he 
walked on so briskly that he jostled those he passed, 
until he was reprimanded back to earth. Then he 
realised that he was hungry, and turning into a 
restaurant worked off his newly found exuberance on 
food. 
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Supper ended, he started again to explore, drifting 
inevitably into a Seeing Chinatown automobile, 
which eventually did set out for its destination. 

He had been warned not to judge New York from 
Uptown. 

"To understand this city," Neruda had urged, 
"you should begin from the docks, the way the immi- 
grants come in. Among the streets near the river 
you see the tide of population, Europe in the raw, 
afraid to venture into the unknown, and flooding 
already congested tenements. Fifth Avenue comes 
only later, when the newcomers have confidence 
enough to call themselves Americans." 

Walter realised what Neruda meant when he had 
slipped his party and turned from this tawdry Orient 
into a Little Italy, and from Italy had wandered 
into a Palestine or Pale, and from this Pale again 
under the gaunt octopus of elevated railway in 
Chatham Square into another still more populous 
Italy, swarming on its fire-escapes, doorsteps, pave- 
ments and streets, bartering round its fruitstalls. 

He was glad to press into more open spaces, and 
feel the cool wind of the river. Here were ware- 
houses, not unlike the warehouses he had seen in his 
wanderings round London docks. There was a dif- 
ference, however. They seemed less sordid. And 
yet they brought back something of the old feeling. 
There must be unemployed here too, as well as in 
Limehouse. On one door he read the legend : — 
"No hang out here please or stay away." 

Well, if there were unemployed, there was also 
the river, just as in London. 
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To the river he went, and found the tide racing 
past the piers — racing — ^yet between the piers the 
water was calm and deep. 

The niche whereinto Walter was fitted next morn- 
ing was in the House-Organ Department of the 
Aduren Publishing Company on the seventh floor. 
The House-Organ was not, as he at first thought, a 
musical instrument, but a species of magazine edited 
for free circulation amongst the employees of large 
firms with the object of promoting fraternity and 
devotion to the cause of such firms. It contained 
messages from the higher officials, personal news 
and portraits, group photographs, a correspondence 
column, a joke page, cookery recipes and Mother's 
Comer. It was intensely patriotic, never complete 
without a quotation from Abraham Lincoln. There 
were thirty, or more, such employees' magazines 
published by the Neruda Company, each with a dis- 
tinctive name and so many pages of distinctive letter- 
press, but each with a section common to all. This 
section inculcated the principles of Success, told 
stories of men who rose to be millionaires by their 
application to work, who became Presidents of con- 
cerns in which they started as office boys, working 
night and day as they rose up step by step. The 
general editor of these magazines had asked for an 
assistant for this Success section and Walter was 
unloaded upon him. 

The books lent by Neruda in England had famil- 
iarised Walter with the literature of Success. There 
was in the office an ample library of similar books 
and magazines, from which it was easy to cull his 
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exhortations and examples. The floor below was 
devoted to trade publications issued in the interest of 
industries identical with those of the Employees' 
Magazine firms, so that he found most of the infor- 
mation he required without having to step out of the 
building. The Public Library was readily accessible 
in case of any point requiring research. A fortunate 
accident took him to the bookstore of the Rand 
School of Social Science in Fifteenth Street, which 
apparently played the same part as the Fabian 
Society in London and launched its thunderbolts of 
Socialistic pamphleteering into the ranks of the cap- 
italists. An armful of such literature discovered to 
Walter that America had problems of poverty just 
as troublesome as those of England. It had its 
sweaters' dens, its child labour, its unemployables, 
its slums, its white slaves. It had also the same gap 
between labour and capital. 

To bridge that gap was the professed object of 
the publications on which he worked in the Neruda 
Building. 

The work, though strange at first, was not uncon- 
genial, so that he soon felt at home. It did seem an 
irony of fate that he, a Britisher, whose career in 
his own country had been a hopeless failure, should 
be expounding the principles of Success to the Amer- 
icans. 

However he proved less impossible than Earl 
Noble, the editor, had anticipated. 

"His style lacks punch," reported that worthy, 
"but he is a glutton for work, and will soon get the 
American angle." 
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Whatever the American angle might be, Walter 
quickly realised that the Neruda Building was a 
world apart from his former existence. Here he 
was a cog in a machine consisting of men and women 
placed according to their experience, capacity and 
initiative, and driven by a supreme intelligence. That 
intelligence was Frank A. Neruda, the President, 
before whom the Vice-Presidents and the Assistants 
to the Vice-Presidents and the Executive Assistants 
and the Special Representatives and the whole hier- 
archy of high and petty officials trembled in their 
patent leather shoes. Hitherto Walter had imagined 
that the word President represented the elected chief 
of the American Republic. Now he knew that the 
President to all who worked in the Neruda Building 
was Frank A. Neruda, the other political President 
at Washington being a good-natured but rather 
feeble joke. So saturated was everyone with this 
awe of the President, that Walter himself began to 
be infected, and wondered at what remote age he 
could have fancied he lived on terms almost of equal- 
ity with the godlike being who directed their 
destinies in the office hours of nine till five. 

What hurt him was the apparent indifference of 
Neruda towards himself, especially after the out- 
burst of sentiment in the moonlight at Quebec. They 
were to have been pals, but ever since they had been 
brushed by the Pullman porter into New York, they 
might have been nodding acquaintances. Well, it 
was his own fault and perhaps only a proper return 
for deserting Neruda on the voyage. Had he not 
gone so far as even to hide himself from the Amer- 
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ican on the steamer rather than be identified as a 
friend? Perhaps it was best so. Nenida was the 
employer, he the employed. Neruda had made 
good, had become a power and a Success. He him- 
self was so far merely in receipt of charity. He had 
to prove his metal and justify Neruda's faith. It 
would be time enough to claim friendship when he 
had shown that he was a friend worth knowing, not 
a sort of poor relation. 

Neruda might be grateful for the rescue, but 
gratitude could be imposed upon. That rescue had 
been more accident than design. It was instinct 
rather than intention that led him to catch the 
drowning hand. 

It was not only the office force that paid respect 
to the President. The throng of callers never 
flagged, though a goodly percentage of these were 
diverted to the heads of departments. 

What struck Walter most forcibly in connection 
with the office staff was the preponderance of Jew- 
ish faces. The gibe he had heard in Brighton about 
Neruda and the Protocols recalled itself, and yet 
when he studied the streets and restaurants, he found 
a similar proportion. 

"You can't get away from them," explained Earl 
Noble. "Indeed in a business like ours you are glad 
to have them. They are clever, shrewd and ambi- 
tious, so clever indeed that they learn twice as 
quickly as the Gentiles, and the problem is, how to 
keep them down. There is said to be a million of 
them in New York — an eighth of the population. I 
would put it down as a million and a half, and credit 
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them with half the brains, not an eighth. Their 
brains are steel traps; they are grim death on an 
idea. And as for taste — they have us whipped a 
thousand ways. I don't wonder the Russians locked 
them in the Pale. No such luck here — it is too late. 
We might as well try to bottle a volcano." 



CHAPTER EIGHT 

A WEEK later, just before the office closed. 
Tr-r-r-r-ing. 

Walter lifted the receiver. 

"Come along to my apartment after supper to- 
night," came the voice of Nenida. "We haven't 
had a proper talk since you arrived." 

Welcome call to one tired and dispirited I Neruda 
in New York so far had been seen only as his em- 
ployer, so that Walter was curious to discover 
Neruda in time. 

He was ushered into a room surprisingly large. 
As Neruda explained, two suites had been dispar- 
titioned into one. 

The sitting room was lined with a silver-grey wall 
paper, stained with roses suggestive of tapestry, har- 
monizing curiously with the furniture of mahogany 
inlaid with mother-of-pearl and upholstered in grey 
velvet. The light came from a large lantern of 
hammered silver. One note of pronounced colour 
was a painting of red banners and bright costumes, a 
peasant wedding scene, no doubt the work of a 
Czecho-Slovak artist. Two glass cabinets were filled 
with porcelain figures and gaily-figured china. On 
the table lay an embroidered cover on which stood a 
coffee set of ebony and silver. 

Along one wall were three replicas, remembered 
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from Walter's college days — Praxiteles' fragment 
of Hermes with the infant Dionysus, balanced by the 
same artist's Capitoline Faun, between which stood 
the Apoxyomenos of Lysippus, representing an ath- 
lete scraping the sand of the arena from his arm. 
Three perfect Greek renderings of the youthful 
male. 

Facing these against the other wall was the Aphro- 
dite of Cnidos — exquisitely graceful, this Goddess 
stripped for the bath, the left knee a little bent as 
she lets her garment slip from her hand to the sup- 
porting vase, glorying in her own beauty, yet tim- 
orous of any unprivileged observer. 

"Old friends 1" said Walter, "but how did you get 
the Aphrodite? This is better than the usual copy." 

"It is a replica from the original in the Vatican, 
made before the drapery was added to mollify the 
scruples of the cardinals." 

To Walter a bookcase was always irresistible, so 
to the bookcase he sauntered. The lower shelves 
were lined with volumes on architecture and decora- 
tion, textiles, ceramics, cut glass and jewelry, many 
of them illustrated in colour and printed in German 
or some Slavonic language. 

Slavonic too were the books in the higher shelves, 
even to the extent of bindings, title pages and deco- 
rations. Several of these were plainly translations 
from the English, such as George Moore — Moderni 
Maliri, which must be Modern Painting, and Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning — Sonety Portugalske Jurely 
the Sonnets from the Portuguese. 

"When I am in the mood for poems," said Neruda 
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of the latter, "these are my favourites — do you 
know them?" 

"In English, of course — ^by heart — the perfect 
expression of a woman's love for a man." 

"You are an authority upon that kind of love, I 
suppose," said Neruda ironically. "If you know 
them by heart, recite one to me." 

Walter flushed, but obeyed : — 

"How do I love thee? Let me count the ways. 
I love thee to the depth and breadth and height 
My soul can reach, when feeling out of sight 
For the ends of Being and ideal Grace. 
I love thee to the level of everyday's 
Most quiet need, by sun and candlelight. 
I love thee freely, as men strive for Right; 
I love thee purely, as they turn from Praise; 
I love thee with the passion put to use 
In my old griefs, and with my childhood's faith* 
I love thee with a love I seemed to lose 
With my lost saints — I love thee with the breath, 
Smiles, tears, of all my life — and, if God choose, 
I shall but love thee better after death." 

"I wonder," said Neruda, musing, "if a woman 
can so love a man. Come now, what do you think 
of my room?" 

•'Most attractive," said Walter. 

"I had it designed by a young Czech just come 
from Prag to New York. If I cannot go back to 
my own country, I can at least bring something of 
my own country to me here. All this is Czecho- 
slovak art — all, of course, except these Greek 
statues. But this is only the beginning. I plan to 
build a country home — a villa for myself — in the 
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Adirondacks — ^using this new architecture which has 
broken away from pedantic precedents and adopts 
forms natural to the material used. It will be a 
large house with great rooms in which I can display 
my own choice — ^paintings and statuary — ^bas-reliefs 
— porcelain and ceramic figures — ^wood-carvings — 
pottery — furniture — tapestries— embroidery — our 
own beautiful glass, engraved with flowers in col- 
oured applique. I shall have rooms not only for the 
artists of Prag, but for peasant art — embroideries 
and costumes which will bring back to me the gay 
colours I remember at home. It will be more than 
a villa — it will be a mansion — it will be a palace. 
Why should I not spend my wealth in this way? 
The older Czechs here in America avoid mc. They 
say I am neither the one nor the other — ^neither a 
Czech nor an American. I shall build a veritable 
castle, which will impress them, and force them to 
visit me and admire what I am doing. It will do 
more for Czecho-Slovak art than the Naprstek 
Museum in Prag — for it will be more of the new, 
living, vital art — and it will be not in Prag, where 
there is surfeit of beauty, but in America, where 
beauty has scarcely been discovered What do you 
think of my idea?" 

"I know so little about your Czecho-Slovak art 
and artists," replied Walter with Scotch caution. 

Neruda sprang excitedly to the bookcase. 

"Look at these reproductions, and you will see," 
he exclaimed. "Jaroslav Spiller, Emil Orlik, Joza 
Uprka — all painters of our peasant life and cos- 
tumes. And look at these nudes of Jakub Obrovsky. 
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I shall build a whole room for Obrovsky, full of 
warm colour and passion. I shall have a chamber 
hung with embroideries of deep blue with patterns 
of orange and another of red silk with gold and 
tinsel and garnets worked in. There will be a jewel 
room with necklets and brooches, ear-rings and pend* 
ants, combs and hairpins, clasps and buckles, coro- 
nets and rings — ^gold, carnelian, mother-of-pearl, 
cloisonne, garnet, chrysolite, coral, turquoise, ham* 
mered silver and silver enamelled in shades of violet 
and blue, topaz, ruby and amethyst. Each bedroom 
will be perfumed with its separate fragrance, one of 
neroli made of orange flowers from Seville, one of 
elderflower water, one of myrtle, one of jasmine^ 
one of lavender, one of heliotrope, one of tuberose, 
one of musk. I shall build a terraced garden, with 
a statue of Aphrodite, seven feet high in Parian 
marble which every day will be washed with rose* 
water. In the centre of the garden will be a 
swimming pool filled with aromatic water and 
flanked by bas-relief s and sculptured figures, all nude, 
all by Czecho-Slovak artists. The garden will be 
gay with flowers, and every flower will be sweet- 
scented. There will be roses climbing on the walls 
and pergolas, or flung in masses on the borders, 
moss-roses, tea-roses and hybrid perpetuals. There 
will be phalanxes of lilies, hedges of lavender, rose- 
mary and sweetbriar, jasmine and honeysuckle, beds 
of thyme, sweet violets, mignonette, alyssum, mar- 
joram, fennel and sweet basil. 

"I shall surround it with a great wall, twenty feet 
high, built of granite with gates of bronze, so that 
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only my guests can enter. It will be more talked of 
in America than all the country palaces of all the 
Vanderbilts and Rockefellers and Morgans. My 
fellow Czechs will go on their knees to me then to 
obtain my invitations." 

Neruda swayed as one drunk with the dream of 
future conquests. Not for nothing had he built up a 
great business and accumulated millions. He would 
be a Maecenas to the artists of his native country — 
he who in that country could only have remained a 
peasant, and to which he could not return. His 
wealth had given him power to command those who 
affected to belittle him. Captain of Industry and 
Patron of Art, he could count himself among the 
great. 

"A wall — twenty feet high," he repeated, "so that 
if I wish it, I can be alone with any one that I 
desire." 

Sensuous and exotic imagination! In England 
Neruda had once expressed desire for Cleopatra's 
carpet, deep in rose-leaves. Such a carpet would be 
but an incident in this new phantasy of fragrant 
colour. Was it merely to overawe his stiff-necked 
compatriots or was he dreaming of voluptuous orgies 
with some votary of passion? 

Very different this from the bare existence of the 
poor immigrant, but was it not natural that austerity 
enriched should plunge into indulgence? If one 
acquired wealth, why should not one spend it? If 
one must enter the next world clothed only in one's 
memories, why stint the pleasures to be remem- 
bered ? 
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It said much for Neruda that his taste was all 
for beauty. Here was an untutored coalboy proving 
a love of Praxiteles. How many self-made mil- 
lionaires in England would have picked out these 
four statutes? 

"But that is not what I asked you here to talk 
about," said Neruda bringing the thoughts of both 
back to the present. "What I want you to feel, 
Walter, is that if I leave you more to yourself for 
a while you must not think I have forgotten you. 
You must realise now the responsibilities of my busi- 
ness. I have been away so long and there are a 
hundred loose threads to pick up. If ever you get 
into difficulties, let me be the first to know — but for 
your own sake try to surmount these difficulties your- 
self. You can't be spoon-fed into Success. I shall 
be perhaps in closer touch with you than may appear. 
My system gives me information of what is going 
on. Within a week or so, I shall have caught up 
with my work, and then we shall see more of one 
another. — Have you found a suitable boarding 
house? — what do you think of New York? Are 
you sorry you came? Tell me now, how are you 
getting on at the office?" 

Walter decided to unbosom himself. 

"Earl Noble is like most editors," he said. "His 
mind runs in a rut. All our Success articles refer 
to people with names like Armour, Edison, Gould, 
Davison, Willys and Carnegie. These names are 
good American, but the only one that appeals to me 
is Carnegie, because I know he was Scotch. Now 
when I look through the personal pages of your 
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Employees' Magazines, I read mostly foreign names 
like Zaretsky, Pfeiflfer, Rosehfeld, Grunstein, Par- 
tello, Diedrich, Jarlson, Petrokov and Steiglitz. 
Surely our Success biographies should be about men 
with equally foreign names. Then our readers will 
feel that others who probably had to learn English 
like themselves had succeeded, so why should not 
they also ? Again, our cookery recipes are all Amer- 
ican. Why not give them sometimes Polish or 
Hungarian or Bohemian or German dishes, or how 
to serve up Kosher meats? And aren't we over- 
doing Abraham Lincoln? Why not a change some- 
times to Kosciusko or John Hus or Frederick the 
Great or Garibaldi? The concerts in New York 
advertise players and singers with foreign names 
singing or playing music by Russians, French or 
Germans, but the only music our editor mentions is 
the Star Spangled Banner." 

"What does Noble say?" asked Neruda. 

"He says that's what the foreign-born came here 
to forget, and that our job is to make them good 
Americans. The sooner they adopt American names 
the better. He has written an editorial to that 
effect." 

Next morning Earl Noble grumbled to Walter, 

"You needn't have gone over my head. If you 
had stated your case to me, as you evidently did to 
the President, I would have changed my policy, 
although it is taking chances. Better start in at 
once on your millionaire Hunkies and Polaks. I 
guess you will find most of them are Sheenies." 

"They don't need to be millionaires for our pur- 
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pose," answered Walter. "You hold Success too 
high." 

From back numbers of various magazines, Walter 
was able to cull sufficient immigrant successes to fill 
the next issue, and then went up to the Foreign 
Language Newspaper Agency to get in touch with 
the material he required, the publication of which 
caused several reprint orders. From sarcasm Earl 
Noble turned to deference, nervous now lest Walter 
should supplant him. Neruda indeed did contem* 
plate this action, but meant to wait till his protege 
had more experience. In the meanwhUe he gave 
hints for Walter's guidance. For instance, not to 
talk outside the office about the work of the com- 
pany. 

"There are too many people anxious to know our 
methods — ^some of them rivals, some frankly ene- 
mies. You don't know who you may be talking to — 
New York is a nest of scouts ready to profit by your 
secrets. Be particularly careful of those who rush 
their friendship on you. This is the city of the glad 
hand and marble heart. Most of those you meet 
have come from poor surroundings, fighting up from 
misery. That has made them hard, in spite of their 
smiles. You can't blame them, but you can distrust 
them." 
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CHAPTER NINE 

HIS past had never seemed so remote to Wal er 
as now. Life in the army had been an up- 
heaval, but even then the same historic ties had 
linked him with his fellow-countrymen. Now he 
found himself adrift, living among people who spoke 
English in varying degrees of purity, but otherwise 
had an alien background. Unconsciously insular, he 
had inherited the conception of the world as revolv- 
ing round London, whereas London, he now learned, 
was -merely one of several foreign cities, all sec- 
ondary to New York. Great Britain came into 
conversation only as the country that had ill-treated 
Ireland. 

Few here concerned themselves about the past. 
The present and the future were the only two tenses 
in the grammar of New York. As to moods, there 
was certainly no subjunctive— no **if ." A thing had 
to be done, or some one else would take your place 
and do it. 

There were indeed advantages in being cut off 
from Old World circumstance. He could do 
things now undreamed of before — this hack-work, 
for instance, so remote from his former Olympus. In 
London he had always written with one eye on his 
old professors — ^what would they think when they 
read it in print? Of course, they never did, but 
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that was the fault of undiscerning editors. Here 
he had no such handicap. Whatever he wrote, no 
one whose opinion he cared for would be the wiser. 

It was a relief not to be tied down to **what will 
people say?" Anything one did was right, so long as 
some one else would pay for it. 

Walter found a room in a house where his fellow 
boarders were mostly **mans" or **skis." One in- 
deed ended in "stein" — Goldstein, the artist. 

Neruda might or might not be a Czech, but Gold- 
stein, the artist, was frankly a Jew. 

"My nose would betray me, even though I changed 
my name," he remarked to Walter as they sipped 
their coffee one night in Strunsky's. "The name is 
immaterial, for who exactly was my father is a mat- 
ter of conjecture. I am such a creature as Gorki 
describes in Three of Them: 

" 'Once upon a time in a certain country there was 
horn a freemason, an unbeliever, upon whose head 
the Lord, the AlUSeeing God, visited the sins of his 
unknown parents.^ ^' 

"And what, may I ask, was your undeserved in- 
heritance?" asked Walter. 

"Half a lung," said Goldstein, "all I really needed 
in a sweat-shop, where nine of us counted as one- 
hundred-per-cent American. What I lack in body, 
however, I made up in spirit. I would rather have 
half a Jewish lung than a whole Yankee brain." 

"If you think so little of America," said Walter, 
"why do you stay here ?" 

"It is the old America I despise. This however is 
also the New America, the land of milk and honey 
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our prophets promised us. The Philistines cannot 
keep us out. Yet I have a crow to pick with our 
prophets. They did not mention that the Promised 
Land was promised also to the Irish, and the Scotch, 
like yourself, and the Canadians, the Russians and 
Germans and Italians. We have more competition 
than we bargained for. Isn't that so, Clerici ?" 

They were joined by two others, introduced to 
Walter as Clerici, a violinist, and SobieskI, a pro- 
fessional chess-player. 

**Very true," agreed Clerici. "Look how my 
compatriots are crowding out the Jews from the 
Bowery. We Italians are the lifeblood of the New 
America." 

"Pardon me," protested Sobieski. "How about 
the Poles. I can show you hundreds of farms in 
Connecticut and Massachusetts which New England 
farmers deserted as unprofitable, but which we Poles 
are working at a profit." 

"Success I" sneered Goldstein. "You speak like a 
native American, as if money were the only goal. 
Farming is a life for a slave, not for an intellectual 
freeman. Speak rather of your Polish artists — 
Modjeska, the actress, or Sembrich, the singer, or 
Benda, the illustrator, or Paderewski. They are the 
Poles who count — and you, Clerici, you should talk 
rather of Galli-Curci and Tetrazzini. The Bowery 
is the dunghill of Europe." 

"The dung," answered the violinist, "heaped on 
to the barren soil fertilizes the American Beauty 
Rose." 

"Barren, indeed !" said Goldstein, "but there still 
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is hope. After all, it takes a thousand years for 
nature to make a soil on which a tree can grow, so 
why expect America to produce artists to compete 
with the older Europe." 

"Give us our soil," answered Clerici, "our oppor- 
tunity, the rain of sympathy and the warm winds of 
appreciation to wash and blow away the dust, and we 
fill the world with our beauty. Deny us the soil, or 
give us earth so crowded with other seeds that we 
have no room to spread our roots, or so impover- 
ished that we starve — and where are we? We do 
owe something to America. It has given us a chance. 
What were you when you first came to New York? 
A starveling from the Pale. You were apprenticed 
in a sweatshop, but you had your chance of night- 
school — ^you learned to draw — ^you became a de- 
signer — an illustrator — some day you may be a great 
painter. What kind of an artist would you have 
become if you had stayed within the Pale?" 

"And you I" sneered Goldstein, "you played in the 
Opera at Paris — Beethoven — ^Wagner — Saint Saens 
— Strauss. You came to New York and you prosti- 
tute your genius to the Fox-trot and the Jazz." 

The Italian flushed and started to his feet. 

"Come now, Clerici," intervened the Pole, "we 
came here to play a game, not to quarrel." 

Whereupon he drew from his pocket a case con- 
taining a board and tiny chessmen, and calm once 
more prevailed. 

"Money is the root of all evil. That's why I am 
a Bolshevist," said Goldstein, as Walter and he 
stepped out of the restaurant. 
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"You a Bolshevist !" exclaimed Walter in surprise. 
He had not thought of the little Jew as anything but 
an artist, whereas Bolshevism suggested a political 
fanatic. 

**Why not? If you had once lived in Russia with- 
in the Pale, you could not be anything else. Who 
are the leaders in Russia now? Who are the com- 
missaries. Mostly East-End Jews like myself who 
have gone back to carry out retribution. I would 
have gone myself, but what could I do with half a 
lung? My work lies here." 

At the corner of a street they came upon a crowd 
of Jews listening to a harangue. 

"Garment workers' strike,'' explained Goldstein. 

"Why are they striking?" asked Walter. 

"Have you ever seen the kind of tenement in 
which so many of them live? I was a garment 
worker myself when first I came to America. Seven 
of us lived in the same room, not to mention the 
seven thousand insects. The insects differed from 
the human beings in that they had more feet. To 
reach the room we had to climb up seven dark flights 
of stairs from an alley swarming with children as 
half-starved as ourselves. Our window looked into 
a court the light of which was cut in half by another 
tenement, but it was the light of the free America 
which we had crossed the Atlantic to see. It lit up 
the stove, the two beds on which or under which we 
slept, the table, the three chairs, the tap of some- 
times running water, the cracked basin, the sewing 
machine, the brass candle sticks and the trunk in 
which the space not occupied by our spare clothes was 
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used as a pantry and store room for stale bread and 
bananas. I was a boarder and had half of one of the 
two beds. Of course we didn't all of us stay there 
all the time ; fourteen hours a day in a sweatshop was 
my particular escapd from hell." 

The subject of the street harangue was hard for 
Walter to follow, since though the orator spoke 
sometimes in English, he poured out sentences that 
sounded more like German. 

"Yiddish," explained Goldstein, in answer to Wal- 
ter's question. 

The speaker had his back to the light, so that Wal- 
ter at first could not see his face. Then a gesture 
threw his profile against the wall, and Walter recog- 
nized Bern, one of the two ex-Pinkerton detectives. 

"I'm jiggered!" he exclaimed, and then lest the 
speaker should catch sight of him, started to walk 
away. 

Goldstein heard the exclamation, and looked from 
one to the other, his quick wit figuring out a con- 
nection. They continued their walk up the Avenue. 

"You know that manl" asked the Jew suddenly, 
and Walter had a sense of menace. 

"I've seen him before," he replied. 

"To be sure," snapped Goldstein, "you also work 
for Frank A. Neruda." 

. Walter tried to divert the conversation, but Gold- 
stein plied question after question, each more dif- 
ficult to baffle than the last, till the only evasion was 
silence. 

Goldstein changed his tactics. 
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"Why don't you get out before it is too late?" he 
asked. 

"Get out of what?" 

"The System." 

"Which System?" 

"The Neruda System. You poor fish, don't you 
realize what you are in for if you stay? You come 
here young, fresh, green, and you get linked up 
with the most dangerous bunch in New York — ^la- 
bour spies, strikebreakers, gunmen, thugs — all in one 
system of plunder and graft. Don't you know what 
Frank A. Neruda stands for to us — the workers — 
the sweated, underpaid, underfed millions? Don't 
you know the Octopus with six hundred arms that 
crushes us and sucks our blood? Do you intend to 
be one of these arms — like that smug traitor there 
with his crazy strike talk? How much do you think 
his life is worth, now that he is known? Not two 
cents. Come out, you fool, while there is yet time." 

"I don't understand you," said Walter doggedly. 

"Then you'll understand tomorrow," sneered 
Goldstein, and left without further ceremony. 

Walter returned to his room thoroughly cha- 
grined. This was just the kind of a slip that Neruda 
had warned him not to make. Goldstein had caught 
him out. Perhaps he was one of these scouts for a 
rival or for an enemy. He might now use this infor- 
mation about Bern to Neruda's disadvantage. 
Goldstein evidently knew more than he had hitherto 
professed. This was a friend to be discouraged. 

All night long Walter argued with himself in de- 
fense of Neruda. It was true that he detested the 
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labour spy or agent provocateur, but Bern was 
Ncruda's employee, and Walter wished to play fair 
with his benefactor. Neruda could not be what 
Goldstein suggested. His own experience proved 
that this employer was generous to a fault. 

America was notorious for its labour wars. This 
might be the best way to deal with them — stirring 
up premature strikes and so preventing violence. 
He must study the question. There had been some- 
thing in the papers already about these garment 
workers. Neruda was printing an Employees Maga- 
zine for a firm in this industry. Tomorrow he would 
find out. 

Tomorrow, however, was too late. The morning 
papers blared the headlines 

Labor Leader Shot 
Accused of Treachery. 

According to the report, Joseph Bern, labor agi* 
tator organising a strike among the shirt-waist work- 
ers in one of the open shops, had addressed a meet- 
ing in Second Avenue, but owing to his violent lan- 
guage had been interrupted by a sergeant. Followed 
by a crowd, he had again attempted to address them 
in Henry Street, but again had been forced to quit. 
A third attempt in the Bowery was more successful. 
The deceased played to the police by using more 
moderate language. Suddenly a voice in the crowd 
called put "Labor Spy 1". and Bern fell, a bullet in 
his heart. No arrests were made, as the assassin, 
who was known to the police, made his escape in 
confusion. 

As he read the story on his way to the office, Wal- 
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tcr shivered with suspense. At first he inclined to go 
to Neruda and find out whether Bern was the man 
he thought, but that might betray his own connec- 
tion with the affair and his own fatal lack of fore- 
thought. Better wait and see. 

The office itself showed no interest in the affair. 
If Bern was Neruda's man, it was Neruda's secret. 
Walter spent ten minutes with his employer who 
seemed in unusual good humour. 

That evening, however, his suspicions were con- 
firmed. Goldstein had departed, ostensibly to take 
a position in Chicago. 

A note was left for Walter. 

This read: — 

^'The tree of liberty must be refreshed from time 
to time with the blood of patriots and tyrants. It 
is its natural manure" — ^Thomas Jefferson, Presi- 
dent of the United States and author of the Declara- 
tion of Independence." 

Whew I That little artist plainly thought him- 
self the hand of God. In his dairy Walter made the 
following entry: — 

**Whether I am to be a hero or a villain has not 
yet developed, but the stage is evidently set for blood 
and thunder. We had one murder yesterday — par- 
don me, assassination — or better still, execution, in 
which I unwillingly participated. A finger beckons 
me to pursue this road to heroism, but I have my 
doubts. If I really become an expert in shooting 
public speakers under cover of a crowd, even though 
I manage to kill the President of the United States, 
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all I could expect in the way of glory would be a 
statue— either a waxwork statue such as Artemus 
Ward exhibited *of celebrated piruts and murders, 
etc., ekalled by few & exceld by none,' or, one of 
those rough-hewn effigies erected by the Bolshevists 
to the martyrs of the social revolution. No, thank 
you I I have no desire to be a martyr. If I must 
die, let it be a comfortable death. My original 
choice of drowning was more preferable. Goldstein, 
my friend, you can continue your path to glory 
alone. A month ago my sympathies might have 
been with you, for you are fighting the battle of the 
half-starved against the over-fed. Today my feet 
arc several rungs up the ladder of Success, so why 
should I step down? Patriotism in any case was de- 
fined by Doctor Johnson as the last refuge of the 
Scoundrel. Let me be another kind of hero, or an- 
other kind of villain." 



CHAPTER TEN 

TELE statement that Bern's assassin was known 
to the police may have been merely inspired. 
It is a good thing to encourage the taxpayer to be- 
lieve that every past, present or future criminal of 
his community is card-indexed and bertillonM and 
ready to be pounced upon by an omniscient secret 
service, and the reporter who props up that belief 
has always a friend at the police court. If the crim- 
inal has accomplices, the thought that his crime is 
already known may tempt these accomplices to save 
their own necks by informing. In any case Gold- 
stein was evidently suspect, for his room was searched 
and his landlady driven to hysterics by an inquisi- 
tion. So far, Walter was left alone, but at any mo- 
ment he too might be implicated as one of the last to 
be seen in Goldstein's company. How much then 
should he tell ? Should he admit that he knew Bern 
to be a labour spy, and had unguardedly betrayed 
that fact to Goldstein? Such evidence would cer- 
tainly not earn Neruda's thanks, would publish a 
phase of Neruda's activities which was naturally 
kept under cover, would prove his own incapacity 
to hold his tongue, would stamp him once more a 
failure. Vain then his dreams of rehabilitation and 
success I He would be fair jettison for the safety of 
Neruda's craft, thrown out to sink or swim, prob- 
ably to sink. 

no 
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A sleepless night and a rattling subway left him 
so many nerves. Fear, suspicion, self-recrimination, 
flooded his channels of thought. Printers called for 
copy, but he could not write. Letters urged answer, 
but he could not dictate. Proofs lay uncorrected and 
manuscripts unread. Some business called him to the 
tenth floor, and there he saw Bern's companion en- 
ter Neruda's oflice. No sooner had he gone down 
to his own desk than there sounded the President's 
triple buzz. Now for it! He braced himself for 
accusation. 

When he entered Neruda's office, the detective 
had gone, but Miss Anderson, the secretary, re- 
mained without sign of leaving. She gave him such 
a look as he came in that he felt sure something 
had been discovered. Damn that woman I — she was 
so neat, systematic— efficient and patronising. Now, 
no doubt, she was there to gloat over his discom- 
fiture. 

Ncruda was impassive; motioned Walter to a 
seat, and then ignored him for a quick-fire succes- 
sion of telephone instructions. At last he turned 
on Walter the face of a Judge. 

"What is this," he growled, "that Miss Ander- 
son tells me? It is not what I would have looked 
for after what you told me in England." 

Had Miss Anderson not been present, Walter's 
conscience might have speeded the confession. But 
it jarred to be humiliated. Let her produce her 
evidence I 

"After all I have done for you," continued 
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Neruda, "I thought I might count upon your confi- 
dence." 

"I did not know," parried Walter, "that confi- 
dence was expected to include Miss Anderson." 

**True," replied Neruda, "but she found out your 
secret for herself, and naturally thought I would 
be interested. After all I must have discovered it 
myself in time — ^you can't get rid of your past so 
easily as you think. Be sure your sins " 

"It wasn't a sin!" snapped Walter. "It was only 
an indiscretion." 

To his bewilderment, both Neruda and Miss An- 
derson fell to laughing. He looked from one to the 
other, and the more he looked the more they 
laughed. 

"Sorry," he said, "I can't see the joke." 

"No Scotchman ever did," retorted Neruda. 
"But perhaps we are unfair to you. Miss Anderson, 
you may now confront him with the evidence." 

Whereupon the private secretary laid a copy of 
the Literary Digest on the desk before him, opened 
at a page headed "Current Poetry." 

"Deny that if you dare," she said. "Are you 
not the Walter Oliphant referred to?" 

Walter read: — 

"The charm of contemporary English poetry is 
illustrated in the magazines of the month of Au- 
gust, from which the following from the Outlook is 
a typical example. The verses are ascribed to Wal- 
ter Oliphant and are dedicated to the Field Path 
Preservation Society: 
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THE EXQUISITE RAMBLER 

Where trees hang soft upon the lane 

And fields are green and sweet, 
The delicate airs come down like rain 

And cool my dusty feet. 

I slip beyond a broken stile, 

And wake the drowsy ground ; 
I wander many and many a mile 

Where only a path is found. 

The fragrant ways that poppies know 

In pastures deep and free, 
These give the breath that I would Wow- — 

No hot highroad for me. 

Walter sank back in his chair. Before him 
flashed the landscape of fields and hedges which he 
had known so well. Every Sunday he had taken 
some field path ramble in the neighbourhood of 
London. This poem had been written from the 
heart, and had been sent to how many editors? — 
always to be rejected. It must have been sent out 
with one of his last stamps in his last batch of for- 
lorn hopes, and this time had found favour. Such 
then was the sin, the indiscretion they had discov- 
ered — ^not his connection with Bern's murder. 

So great was his revulsion of feeling that he 
could not speak. He sat staring at the poem. 

"Silence means confession,'' broke in Neruda, 
"Thou art the man 1 Forgive our little conspiracy. 
We wanted to see how an author looked when he 
woke up famous. You told me that you never had 
had a poem published, and yet here you are already 
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quoted in America. I hope it docs not turn your 
head This is not the kind of Success you came to 
seek in New York. I have told Miss Anderson 
that you have outgrown all this sort of thing, and 
that your ambition now is to be a Super Salesman. 
She replies that all our Super Salesmen would g^ve 
a thousand dollars to be quoted by the Literary Du 
gest. What have you got to say for yourself?" 

Walter recovered his composure. 

"I think," he said, "I owe Miss Anderson either 
a grudge or an invitation to lunch. She can take 
her choice." 

She did, and it was not the grudge. 

Thus was effected in New York City, between the 
long-necked, red-haired Scot and the plump, petite 
Canadian girl, the first friendly contact, which Kis- 
met or other such divine director of human fate had 
no doubt fore-ordained or predestinated a day or 
two before Creation. 

It was no doubt also fore-ordained at or about 
the same time that these two either should or should 
not some day march up the aisle of a Presbyterian 
Church to The Voice That Breathed o^er Eden, fol- 
lowed by an anthem in which the tenor either should 
or should not sing a trifle flat, and that the ceremony 
either should or should not be ultimately followed 
by a family of eight, nine or ten more or less quar* 
relsome children, with whom they either should or 
should not live happily ever after. But in the ab- 
sence of any written or verbal intimation from Kis- 
met as to what really was fore-ordained, the rest of 
the world could only keep guessing. The stars did 
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not sing in their courses, but bang went six dollars, 
for Walter's reaction from suspense overthrew all 
his instinctive and habitual limits and plunged him 
in the lady's escort into something higher than a 
cafeteria. 

"I just love poetry," said Beatrice, as she refused 
potatoes, "and read everything of the kind in sight 
It seems the easiest escape from the office." 

"I must have guessed wrong," said Walter. "I 
always thought you were wrapped up in efficiency 
— you keep your desk so tidy, you seem to be so 
ccmcentrated — so *on the job.' " 

"So I try to be — in the office. But outside, give 
mc air, and air is not so easy to get in New York. 
Fortunately there are always books, and poetry — 
do you know, you are the first real live poet I have 
met?" 

"Not a live one," corrected Walter, "only the 
g^ost of a poet who died in London." 

"Glad to meet a ghost with such an appetite," she 
replied, passing the salt. "I can see that my mis- 
sion in life is to re-incarnate you. What is your 
ambition? Not, I hope, to be like Mr. Neruda. 
He should be your horrible example — embodiment 
of Success, worth millions which cannot buy him 
happiness or a friend." 

"When I was a poet," argued Walter, "I also 
was unhappy and without friends." 

"That was before your poems were printed," she 
retorted, and laughed at his blush. 

"You can't realise," she continued, in that nasal 
intonation which Walter began to find not unpleas- 
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ant, "the power of the printed word. There are 
poems that lift me out of myself seven times higher 
than the seventh heaven. Where else in New York 
could you find riches enough to buy you the New 
Jerusalem ?" 

"All very well," he sighed, "but my rhyming days 
are over." 

"Then try free verse," she retorted. 

Certainly a character I He must get to know her 
better. Not unattractive either, though hardly his 
ideal of beauty. His ideal, however, was so re- 
mote that the chances were he might never meet 
her, and in the meanwhile this bright young creature 
might help to pass the time. She was surprisingly 
well informed, considering she was a Canadian. 
They must have schools out on those Western 
prairies, or wherever she came from, as she had 
mentioned that she had been in New York only a 
year. 

Before they returned to the office, therefore, he 
suggested they might sometime meet again. 

"I should like you to meet my father," she said. 
"He was originally Scotch like yourself." 

Scotch I That accounted for it. There was hope 
for her after all. He promised to sup at her apart- 
ment the following evening. 

As they walked along the subway towards her 
apartment, Beatrice prepared Walter for the meet- 
ing with her father. 

"I must warn you that dad can hardly see, but he 
doesn't like to admit it. It was his eyes that brought 
us to New York. We came to consult a specialist 
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a year ago, and dad has been under treatment ever 
since. I'm afraid he's growing worse, and then 
there's only one chance, an operation, which will 
cither cure or leave him blind. We really belong to 
a ranch out in the Kootenay Valley in the Canadian 
Rockies. Dad has a mine as well, but at the present 
price of lead and silver it doesn't pay to work. Dad 
went out West thirty years ago and homesteaded, 
clearing quite a bit of land before he found his 
mine. That's how we have the ranch, and that's 
where our home is. Dad loves the outdoor life 
and New York is like a prison. It would kill him 
if he didn't have imagination. I mean, he makes be- 
iicve to live as we do at home. He likes to do the 
cooking as he does out camping, though because of 
his eyes and the heat of the fire I make him take 
turns with me now. But you'll understand — and 
pretend not to notice his eyes — ^he is so sensitive." 

"This must be a change for you, too," said Wal- 
ter. 

"Yes, but I have the office to help me. You see, I 
had to earn something to pay for the specialist. I 
had taught school in Calgary and learned stenog- 
raphy and to pound a typewriter, so that I soon got 
ahead in business. But I'd just as soon be back on 
the ranch. I love horses and being on the trail, and 
as for fishing, as dad says *a fellow feels kind of 
lonesome without a fishing rod.' When I first came 
to live in a city I just clung on with both hands to 
the sides of the office buildings when the trolley cars 
rushed past. Here we are." 

As she opened the door of the apartment, a wire- 
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haired terrier rose from his cushion beside the stove 
to sniflF Walter's legs. There was a definite aroma 
of food — the Andersons had evidently one combined 
kitchen and living-room. Beatrice's father gave 
hearty greeting. The burr was markedly Scotch, 
and Walter, at once felt clannish. 

"Glad to meet any one from Scotland," said Tom. 
**It's a long time since I visited there myself, and I 
guess ril not see it again, but it's a good country 
to come from. Make yourself at home. Smoke a 
pipe while Fm getting supper ready. You needn't 
be afraid. I've a pretty low percentage — cooked 
for a hundred men for three months, and had only 
four deaths." 

**Some cook 1'* said Beatrice, leaning affectionately 
on his shoulder. **Tell us the story of the Bulldog." 

Tom laughed. 

"The Bulldog was a mine just opened sununer of 
ninety-six. There were thirty of us at the camp. 
Our cookie fell over a cliff, and as they had sampled 
my mush they chose me to take his job. I agreed 
on condition that the first one who kicked should be 
appointed cookie instead. So it went on for a fort- 
night, and no kick. "This is getting old stuff," said 
I to myself, and picked out my successor, a grey- 
haired old walloper of an Irishman called Patridc 
O'Flaherty. When they came in to supper that 
night, I poured out the soup as usual, but in filling 
Pat's bowl I slipped in half a bag of salt without his 
noticing. Pat was hungry as a bear fresh from 
his winter's den and set to with a great gulp. The 
tears poured from his eyes, his hair stood on end. 
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and he pretty near blew up, but he kept his wits, 

J remembering the bargain about the first kicker. So 

J when I says, "Pat, you son of a gun, how's the 

soup?" he replied, "Geel it's salt, but it's just the 

way I like it I" 

Tom guflFawed as he called Pat's face to mind. 

"Well, what's the fare tonight?" asked Beatrice. 

"Oh, I guess, some of the old camp stuflF — ^noth- 
ing better that I know of, and it may be a change for 
Mr. Oliphant. Flap-jacks as a stand-by — you can 
use the left-overs as insoles for your shoes. Bacon 
— Gosh ! I've eaten so much bacon in my time, I'm 
ashamed to look a pig in the face. Eggs — how do 
you like your eggs, Mr. Oliphant, open face or 
hunter's case?" 

"Whichever you like," said Walter. "It's sure 
to be good." 

"And murphies— with onions— I was afraid you 
mightn't like onions, but then I took a header. And 
tea — how do you like your tea — ^will you have it ser- 
geant-major style or buck-private? I like it ser- 
geant-major myself — ^you can always grade it down 
with hot water — ^but I hate to have tea so weak it 
can hardly crawl around on four legs." 

"I guess it will be sergeant-major for Mr. Oli- 
phant," said Beatrice. "He's a writer, and writers 
usually like their tea strong." 

"So you're a writer, are you ?" said Tom. "Well, 
I hope you don't write the kind of North West 
Canadian stories these New Yorkers write, where 
the hero gallops after the heroine without so much 
as a trail through the virgin forest, though an old- 
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timer like myself has to hack his way through the 
deadfalls, and glad to make a mile an hour. I guess 
the only animal he could gallop on would be a grass- 
hopper, though he might make some headway if he 
was chased by an old grizzly." 

**Mr. Oliphant writes poetry, Dad," said 
Beatrice, covering Walter's confusion. "He's not a 
novelist." 

**Four years ago last fall," said Tom, "I was out 
hunting with a party that wrote poetry — a profes- 
sor or something — ^not a real professor, but he 
wrote a book in French and they called him doc- 
tor — some performance for a white man I If he 
was as good at poetry as he was at climbing a tree, 
he was in the Robbie Bums class. The tree he 

• 

climbed was the nearest one after he had wounded a 
bear, and the bear started back in the same direc- 
tion. She was an old brown bear, not a grizzly, 
but she had cubs and was ugly. The professor 
was in such a hurry, he wasn't careful but picked 
on the tree up which the cubs had climbed for pri- 
vacy, and so, when he shinned up, the old mother 
bear she followed suit. The professor thought he 
would sidetrack out of her way along a branch, but 
he omitted to throw the switch, for sure enough she 
followed him. Back he went straddling on the 
branch till he got as far as he could go. I saw it 
was time to shoot, so I lifted my rifle, but I pretty 
near missed for laughing. For what d'ye think! 
— the professor shook his fist in the face of the 
bear and yelled *Go back, ye damn fool, go backl 
or we'll both be kiUedl'" 
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The "flap-jacks" proved to be thick pancakes 
which Tom tossed like a juggler. So light they were 
in the mouth that Walter made away with half a 
dozen before he realised. 

"Have ye swore off eatin'?" chuckled Tom. 
"When your appetite grows weak, take a run for a 
mile or two and start afresh. There's lots left. 
I always believe in having enough to keep a canary 
bird alive for ten days. This is not an Alpine 
climbers' camp where all the steak a man gets is a 
prune, a cracker and a toothpick." 

When Walter could eat no more, Tom had mercy, 
Beatrice cleared away the dishes and the two men 
settled down to their pipes. 

"I believe in feeding a man enough to grow some 
hair on his chest," said Tom. "It's a pretty good 
old world, ain't it, Sandy?" 

Sandy, who had also had his bone, growled his 
approval. Tom patted the terrier on the head. 

"A man needs a dog," he continued, "to sample 
the food and scare away the bears and chipmunks. 
Old Sandy misses the chipmunks here, but he sure 
samples the food. We've been on the trail to- 
gether many a trip, and, so help me God, will go 
some day again." 

This with a sigh. 

"You must ,miss the mountains," said Walter 
•ympathetically. 

"When I get plumb crazy for home," said Tom, 
"I go to where they are blasting the foundation of 
some skyscraper, I get next to the night watchman 
so that he lets me camp out down below and fancy 
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myself in a rocky canyon way back in the mountains. 
The crane can stand for a bull-pine, and the scaf- 
folding for windfalls, the roar of traffic overhead 
is a waterfall, a few sticks make a fire, and for tent 
you have the stars. Gee, I can sometimes think I 
hear the horses cliamping in the meadow, and the 
frogs singing so you can't sleep, and when you snore 
they just get worse. The last time I camped out 
under Madison Avenue I could have thought my- 
self back on Tegart's Pass. Many a time as I've 
crossed that pass I've wished to God I was on an- 
other pass and lower. The trails along it look 
as if they had been cut by whiskey runners when 
they were drunk, and a long-limbed man like my- 
self rides up hanging on to the horse's mane all 
folded up like a jack-knife. But when you follow 
the trail in your memory, it is pretty near the high 
pass to heaven. 

"The only thing that worried me," he continued, 
"was Bill, the night watchman. He had been in the 
mountains himself — ^had lumberjacked before he 
joined the I. W. W. — and he thought I wanted com- 
pany when all I wanted was quiet. Bill talked so 
fast that unless your mind was fluent, you couldn't 
stay with him. *Like any pine boughs, Tom?' he 
said, when he saw me unstrapping my blankets. *No 
thanks. Bill,' I said. 'Just roll me down a couple of 
boulders.' 

" *Gosh 1' he went on, 'didn't it feel like home 
down there one night when some kind of a bug took 
a toe-hold on my chin just like a black fly, and I 
heard the ping of a mosquito. Give me the moun- 
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tains, where folks are folks. Here they don't count 
us humans unless we wear dress suits and monocles 
and Ford cars. Out there when you put a lump of 
sugar in your tea, you can stir like hell — no one 
minds the noise.'' 

After a while other friends dropped in, three 
of them men — a doctor working in a neighbouring 
hospital, an artist, and the editor of a motor maga- 
zine. Two were girls studying music — one was a 
singer, while the other brought her violin. Except 
in the army, Walter had never met so much com- 
pany. He gathered that they were Canadians, evi- 
dently members of a group or colony in New York 
linked by home ties. 

Doctor Macrae, quiet and dapper, was a gradu- 
ate of McGill University in Montreal, and had 
studied in Paris and Vienna before the war where 
he had served in a Canadian hospital at Boulogne. 
Now he was specialising in nervous diseases, and 
New York with its high-strung hordes provided the 
material. 

"I used to think that Paris was a whirlpool of 
nerves," he said, "but Paris is a pond compared to 
New York." 

Maurice Johnson, the burly artist, had also 
studied in Paris. His summers he spent now in the 
Laurentians, wintering in Gramercy Square. 

"We are still provincial up over the border," he 
said, "and there is a prejudice against posing for 
the nude. Here, fortunately, we have the Italians." 

The two girls also found New York their mecca 
— ^the violinist was a pupil of Leopold Auer. Kate 
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McKendrick, slim and dark, was of Scots descent 
She played to them that evening, a shy little thing 
yet with the virile execution of a man. 

Hedda Hansen was the singer, flaxen Scandina- 
vian. At first she excused herself, then when Tom 
Anderson pled with her, sang a haunting lyric set to 
a minor key. 

"Her own words and music," whispered Beatrice 
to Walter just before she began. Out of curiosity 
he jotted down the words, 

I will to the mountains 
Along cool trails towards the glaciers 
Through Alpine meadows framed with larch 
And the red Indian Paint Brush. 

I will to the mountains 
And to the lakes of melted jade 
Where the dark forest 
Broods in stained reflection 
Under crystalline skies. 

There overhead 

Steep jagged cliffs 

Rear their defiant shields, 

Aeons of snow, 

Against the shafts of July suns. 

Sardonic and cadaverous, Charles Cameron, the 
editor, watched Walter take down the words. 

**Let me see," he said when she had finished. 
"Yes, just as I expected — ^not one rhyme in the 
bunch. Hedda, you are a credit to your country." 

"Don't be absurd," Hedda answered, laughing. 
"What do you know about poetry? You are only 
an editor." 
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"I mayn't be able to tell good from bad," he re- 
torted, **but at least I know what is up to date. And 
don't be too rough on our profession. Mr. Oli- 
phant here is also one of us." 

"Not quite," corrected Walter, "only an assistant 
editor." 

"All that separates your rank from mine," re- 
sponded Cameron, "is a cup of poison. By Golly 1" 
he added, whipping out his own notebook, "There's 
an idea for a short story. The assistant editor as a 
villain is a new one. Jealous ambition pervades his 
soul. He becomes a viper in the editor's bosom, 
and designs to supplant his chief but is intercepted 
in the nick of time by the office charwoman, who 
mistakes the flask of poison in his desk for genuine 
Scotch. Shocked at her fate, the editor goes on the 
water wagon and is promoted to be advertising man- 
ager, buys a Rolls-Royce and marries the daughter 
of his proprietor. I can plant this in The Uplift J* 

"So you write fiction," said Walter. 

"I not only write it, I get it published," an- 
swered Cameron. "Editing is only a stand-by till I 
get among the best-sellers." 

"Don't believe him," whispered the artist. 
"This is only his pose. He writes realistic stories 
with unhappy endings." 

After the gathering broke up, Walter found 
\Maurice Johnson headed in his own direction. The 
talk turned on the Andersons. 

"There are two wonders," asserted the artist* 
"That old man is the true pioneer type, and Bea- 
trice is the perfect daughter. She hates the city 
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but yet sacrifices her inclinations to be with him 
and keep his spirits up and earn something to 
help to save his sight. Some say she is not pretty. 
I never saw so young a face with so much character, 
and character to me is much more beautiful than 
scenery. Some day I am going to paint my picture 
of them, father and daughter, among their moun- 
tains, the old guide too old to trace the contours, 
she pointing put and visualising them again. Just 
now the picture is too big for me. I can only 
study them and try to catch the spirit that lights up 
their faces." 



CHAPTER ELEVEN 

ALTHOUGH his connection with the Bern 
tragedy had so far escaped discovery, Wal- 
ter's conscience was like an Old Man of the Sea, 
could not be unsaddled till he found himself confess- 
ing in the private office. 

"So that was it I" remarked Neruda musingly. 
"I thought there must be a leak somewhere. Well, 
you have had your lesson. After all you only helped 
to rid the world of a fool." 

"If I had only realised I" Walter faltered. "But 
who would have thought that Goldstein — an artist 
— an intellectual " 

"That's just why I The artist and the intellec- 
tual are the hardest to assimilate. They come here 
with their heritage of culture to find it has no mar- 
ket, or is ridiculed, or is censored as immoral. Un- 
less they can do something that will sell, make them 
rich, they are worse off than ever before. It hurts 
your hard-up intellectual on the pavement to see his 
barber and his waiter drive past in their automo- 
biles. What America does want is brawn or busi- 
ness ability — the artist and the intellectual had bet- 
ter stay in Europe." 

"Where do I come in?" asked Walter. "Not as 
brawn — and as for business ability " 

"You'll be a good American yet. What did cul- 
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ture ever do for you ? — starved you, led you to the 
brink of the river. That was in the civilised Old 
World. Here the only cults that count are the cults 
of salesmanship." 

"Money changers in the Temple." 

"Why not? The Old World asks you to pursue 
a shadow, Kudos or Fame. Whereas Money, the 
tangible thing that America pursues — Money makes 
men do things, and Money buys Power. Look at 
me. Have I not in this very building six hundred 
salaried slaves, willing to work themselves to death 
for me ? They do this because 'of my millions. I 
could have Fame too if I wanted it — ^here we call it 
Publicity — cheap enough in the papers I control and 
in a great many others purchased for a price. But is 
it worth the price?" 

Then again, 

"What is your European artist or intellectual? 
He spends the evening in a cafe arguing about his 
soul. Successful Americans have no time for souls. 
Music and art are only incidents in a worth-while 
life. Let the artists make their music and paint 
their pictures over in Europe where they belong. 
Then we can pick out the books we want, the music 
we like and the pictures suitable for our homes. Our 
business here is to make America the Factory and 
Market of the World." 

"And yet," said Walter with a touch of malice, 
"I can see some use for the artist and the intellec- 
tual even in your business. They are the disturbing 
elements, and your business is built on trouble. If 
there were no agitators, who would need your em- 
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ployees' magazines, your influence in foreign-lan- 
guage newspapers, your undercover operatives and 
industrial spies? Power thrives on discontent. In 
a state of brotherhood where all men love one an- 
other and work as equals for the common good, 
there is no need of Government or Captains of In- 
dustry or 'Walking Delegates or agents provocateur. 
Deprive New York of unrest, and you will destroy 
the basis of your own business." 

Neruda's eyes twinkled. 

"Excellent reasoning I At this rate you will soon 
qualify for a Vice-Presidency in our ten million dol- 
lar corporation. Men like Goldstein are dangerous 
to America, and we make money by suppressing 
them. So long as we can keep the gates of immigra- 
tion open, the supply of Goldsteins will never fail. 
Our business may be built on trouble, but trouble is 
a sure foundation. Like the armament makers, wc 
thrive on rumors of war. Of all things in this 
world, the most precarious is Peace." 

Then, after a pause, 

"By the way, we may find something on our files 
about this particular Goldstein. I seem to remem- 
ber him, but of course it may not be the same man 
— the name is common enough." 

Neruda stepped to one of the walls, and sliding 
a panel aside revealed a double set of drawers, al- 
phabetically arranged, one of which he pulled out 
and brought to the table. This contained a card 
index, and as it proved there were a dozen Gold- 
steins recorded. 

"Here is something that reads like your friend," 
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he said, drawing out a card — "quite an interesting 
record : — 

'Born in Warsaw in 1885— landed in New York 
1896 — operated a machine in a cloak shop — active 
member of the Cloakmakers' Union — ^gave up oper- 
ating for designing fashions — drew cartoons of rev- 
olutionary characters for socialist publications — de- 
signed inflammatory posters used for strikes in mu- 
nition factories — in. August, 19 14, accepted pay- 
ments from Austrian Consul — connected with Novy 
Mir, Trotsky's paper — active worker against the 
draft amongst Jewish tailors — suspected of partici- 
pation in bomb conspiracy of June 2nd, 19 19, as 
proclamation found in wreckage at Washington con- 
tained drawing evidently by Goldstein not otherwise 
published-^arrested in raid on headquarters of Fed- 
eration of Unions of Russian Workers, November, 
19 1 9 — released on account of ill-health — ^known to 
police as dangerous Bolshevist — ^has become asso- 
ciated with gang of notorious gunmen.' 

Attached to the card is his photograph from the 
Rogues' Gallery, taken in November, 19 19, evi- 
dently at the time of the raid. Is that your man ?" 

It certainly was. 

"If you have any more such artistic acquaint- 
ances," continued Neruda, smiling at Walter's dis- 
comfiture, "come to me, and we'll look them up in 
my own Dictionary of National Biography. It 
may save you trouble; the dictionary is compara- 
tively up-to-date." 

Then to Walter's astonishment, he continued, 
"There's another thing I want to speak to you 
about — Miss Anderson. A nice enough ^rl in her 
way, but not the right prl for you. She is the 
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marrying kind, and you must not think of a wife 
till you have made your million. A mistress you 
can keep if you must, but no home ties and no chil- 
dren. There is where my system differs from those 
advertised. Children interfere too much with busi- 
ness. Don't imagine I don't know all about her. I 
keep an eye on all my secretaries. I know about 
the half-blind father and the ranch out West, and 
the camp cooking and the colony of Canadians. Her 
work is fairly satisfactory — she can take dictation, 
hold off useless interviews, and is neat and accurate, 
but she is a transient, here today, gone tomorrow — 
the kind of secretary I want, not here long enough 
to know too much about my business. I shall let her 
out in three months' time, if not sooner. She knows 
too much already, and talks about my affairs out- 
side the office." 

Poor Beatrice! Walter experienced a wave of 
sympathy, which' Neruda may have sensed. 

"Oh, she'll easily get another job if she wants it, 
but her heart is not in New York. She is using it 
for the time being to serve her purpose, just as I 
am using her to serve mine. Remember she never 
read or praised my poetry, and any sex tricks that 
she ever tried to play on me would be wasted." 

Walter blamed himself for inviting the ^rl to 
lunch in Neruda's presence. He had said nothing 
about any future acquaintance, but surely Neruda 
implied that he had met Tom Anderson, the father, 
and had supped at the apartment. Was Beatrice 
being watched? Of course he knew by this time that 
the office swarmed with "spotters" who kept surrep- 
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titious checks on the work done, and this super- J 
vision probably extended outside the building. So 
far as he was concerned, this was an unwelcome com- 
pliment. 

The evening at the Andersons' apartment had 
been the pleasantest Walter had spent in America. 
Beatrice was a charming hostess and her friends had 
been most friendly. Too homeless to be home- 
sick, he yet had appreciation of such good com- 
pany. He wanted to know more about all of them, 
the place they came from, their work and their 
ambitions. Maurice Johnson appealed to him par- 
ticularly. He wished now he had asked leave to 
visit the artist's studio — ^perhaps Miss Anderson 
could arrange this. He intended to keep up this 
friendship, in spite of Neruda's hint. 

After all, he still had the feeling of being an alien 
in New York and these Canadians, although not 
exactly British, had at least lived under the same 
flag and counted themselves blood relations. If 
he had chanced upon a group of Scots he might 
have been happier still. He understood now how 
difficult it must be for the Poles, the Italians, the 
Russians, the French to assimilate. First of all 
they would naturally tend to stand by each other, 
to seek re-assurance and congenial friendship in 
groups of their compatriots. Later on, perhaps, 
when they had found their feet, they could mingle 
more freely with the native born and think them- 
selves American. But there were differences of 
more than language which kept the incomer a 
stranger in New York. The intensely practical out- 
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look of the Americans stood out In contrast with his 
previous life. Idealism had certainly been his han- 
dicap in England, but still he felt there that he was 
starving in good company. 

Of course he had so far touched only the fringe 
of this new country. Americans were surely not all 
so mercenary as those he had met in the office. One 
or two of the magazines he picked up implied that 
financial Success was not their only God. Perhaps 
when he had made his own pile, he would meet the 
other kind, and would wonder how they managed 
to exist. He might be hard then, and take no in- 
terest except in acquiring and exercising power. In 
the meanwhile he felt lonely, and even at the risk 
of diminishing his ultimate chance of success, he 
resolved to cultivate the acquaintance of people like 
the Andersons who still took pleasure in something 
else than money. 

"My turn again," he pencilled on a three cornered 
note to Beatrice, "and can you give nie Maurice 
Johnson's address? I should like to have him join 
us at luncheon any day you choose.*' 

She answered with a telephone number and "day 
after tomorrow." 

"What I don't understand," said Walter, as they 
sipped their coffee, "is how you Canadians can stick 
together so. Here I meet half a dozen of you in 
one evening, whereas in all the time I've been in 
New York I haven't met an Englishman or a 
Scot." 

The others looked at each other and laughed. 

"Perhaps we think more of our own country," 
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said the artist. "You Old Country people are so 
deprecating — so willing to admit your faults. You 
come into your heritage too easily to know its 
value. We have had to fight for ours, a continual 
fight against nature. We are still pioneers. There 
are thousands more Canadians in New York — one 
in your own office— if I mistake not, your immediate 
chief. Earl Noble." 

"Noble a Canadian I" exclaimed Walter. "I 
thought he was an American.'* 

"He is now, or hopes to be," answered John- 
son. "More American than the Americans, but he 
hails from Calgary and sometimes admits it, par- 
ticularly if he wishes to please Beatrice." 

"Aha!" thought Walter, "Noble is the source 
of Neruda's information about Miss Anderson." 

Beatrice evidently disliked this particular com- 
patriot, for she puckered her nose. 

"Let's think of something pleasant," she sniffed. 
"What have you been painting lately, Maurice?" 

"Come to my studio and see," invited the artist. 
Then turning to Walter, "Won't you come too?" 

Just what he had hoped for. 

"After office hours— <ielightedl" he answered. 
"With Miss Anderson's permission, we shall ar- 
rive together." 

The walls of the studio were enriched with tap- 
estries and embroideries. Deep shelves, no higher 
than a man's head, ran round, bearing plates and 
faience — Chinese, Arabian and Italian majolica. 
There were two jars of sang-de-boeuf , and Persian 
rugs softened the polished floors. 
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It had been a strenuous afternoon, and both were 
glad of the cup of tea which Maurice Johnson had 
ready for them. 

"A tribute," he said, "to Mr. Oliphant's British 
birth and to Beatrice's liking for a good thing when 
she gets it. Lemon or cream?" 

So to the pictures. 

Although not a connoisseur, Walter saw this was 
an artist of no mean calibre. These were country 
scenes mostly, in which two or three figures pre- 
dominated and yet formed part of the landscape. 
In Europe one would have said peasants, but John- 
son called them habitants, pioneering settlers of 
French descent in the valleys of the Laurentians. 
Rugged simplicity in this scene — two men in the 
heat of the sun wrestling with the roots of a great 
tree in a forest clearing, muscles taut and sweat 
on their brows — a girl standing by with a pitcher 
of water. 

"We don't give the French-Canadian the credit 
he deserves," commented the artist. "He is still 
the pathfinder, the pioneer in our northern bush, 
whose passion is to make new land for the plough, 
to leave a farm in the place of a forest, and then 
press on to make new clearings." 

What a contrast to the conditions Walter re- 
membered in his own comer of the Scottish High- 
lands I There the farm lands were being desolated 
to become deer forest. There was a country of 
landlords, not of landhunger. 

The artist showed several portraits also, one 
of Tom Anderson and an unfinished one of Beatrice. 
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As Walter studied this, he realised more clearly the 
charm of the girl. She was so essentially flower- 
like in her youthful bloom, and the particular flower 
a marigold, a flower of captured sunshine. 



CHAPTER TWELVE 

NOW that he suspected Earl Noble to be the 
source of Beatrice Anderson's impending dis- 
missal, Walter no longer hesitated to supplant him. 
Grimly he recollected Cameron's suggestion of the 
cup of poison. He stopped late at the office, mas- 
tering the details of the department, working indeed 
so hard that Neruda got wind of it and warned him 
not to overdo it. 

"The human body has its limits — still more the 
human brain. If I were not tied up myself with 
so many engagements — come, let me see — next 
Wednesday — take at least one night oflF and go with 
me to a concert. I have tickets for Fritz Kreisler." 

Walter vaguely recollected that Wednesday had 
already been promised for another foregathering 
at Maurice Johnson's studio. Beatrice Anderson 
had said she would bring songs she particularly 
liked for Hedda Hansen to sing. 

"I did have another engagement," he ventured. 

"With Miss Anderson, of course," Neruda 
flashed at him. 

"She was one of the party," admitted Walter at 
the unexpected retort. 

"And you prefer her company to mine. Well, if 
you put it that way, we'll call it off." 

The bitter note in the other's voice astonished 
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Walter. Why should Ncruda take this as a per- 
sonal slight? 

"I dare say I can postpone the other engage- 
ment," was his conciliatory rejoinder. "It was only 
to hear some songs." 

"Her voice is not musical," asserted Neruda. 
"She can't be much of a singer." 

"Miss Anderson? Oh, she is not the singer — 
but one of her friends who is studying music here 
in New York." 

"Is that so?" responded Neruda in a mollified 
tone. "If she sings well, let me know if I can do 
anything to help— put me down for a dozen tickets 
is she gives a concert. How is she off for looks?" 

"Fair," conceded Walter, cautiously. 

Neruda must have his fling at the unlucky secre- 
tary. 

"I hope this Hansen girl has a better figure than 
Miss Anderson. Without a good presence, a singer 
has no chance." 

Beatrice might be neither tall nor imposing, but 
she was pretty enough to satisfy Walter, and so long 
as she did her work, why should Neruda care about 
her height? He was too exacting. However, he 
had been Walter's best friend, so what was the use 
of quarrelling? Wednesday was therefore agreed 
upon. 

As he jotted down the date In his diary, Walter 
discovered to his relief that the studio party had 
been postponed — ah yes! he remembered now that 
Kate M'Kendrick also could not come Wednesday 
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— also had tickets for a concert, probably this Krels- 
ler concert. 

"I shall take you to hear some real music," said 
Neruda. "The programme includes the Bach Son- 
ata in G Minor, Opus 1. The Second movement, 
the Fugue, is Kreisler's great war-horse — no one 
alive can play it better. And there are two pieces 
by Dvorak (he pronounced it Dvorzjak), our great 
Czecho-Slovak composer. I want you particularly 
to hear them. You must get to know our music." 

Our music? Neruda seemed to forget his claim 
to be an American. 

The concert was in Carnegie Hall. As he looked 
around that vast auditorium, Walter realised how 
much of New York was still unknown to him. Ac- 
cording to Neruda every seat had been sold a month 
before. What a public here for music I Yet not 
many typical American or Anglo-Saxon faces. 

"That's so," said Neruda, when Walter ven- 
tured his comment. "This is a concert with good 
music, not a prize fight or a baseball game. We 
are in a hall erected by a Scotchman so that the 
foreign-born in New York should once in a while be 
able to feel at home." 

Walter hunted with his opera-glass for the face 
of Kate M'Kendrick, and just when he had given 
up, found her in the adjoining box. She took no 
notice of him, however, being tossed in a whirlpool 
of conversation with a sister soul. This perhaps 
was fortunate. If they had exchanged greetings, 
Neruda would have asked who she was — and so 
would have brought up the name of Beatrice Ander- 
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son again, and perhaps more recriminations. Ne- 
ruda did notice their neighbors — there was very 
little he did not notice. 

"Just listen to those two flappers," he said, "they 
are talking violins like two mothers talking babies." 

What a delight to hear fine music exquisitely 
played 1 A great peace floated with those liquid 
tones. Behind the player was a wall of faded tap- 
estry, and an amber light bathed the platform. 

After tjie Bach Sonata followed Tchaikowsky's 
Concerto which as Kate next day remarked, seemed 
to trickle down in thrills. Then came a Slavonic 
Dance in E Minor, the first Dvorak on the pro- 
gramme. Neruda, who from the first had shown 
himself moved by the music, here seemed to resolve 
into a hypnotic trance, swaying and gesticulating. 

Rimsky-Korsakoff's Hymn to the Sun restored 
him to a more normal enjoyment. The melody was 
one which Walter had never been able to forget. In 
the old days, or rather nights, in the Park, when he 
had slept on the bare earth and wakened to the 
dawn, this would ring through his head as he 
watched the sun mount over the housetops and flood 
the sky with light. 

If Neruda was stirred by the music» so also was 
Kate M'Kendrick, who had discarded her chair for 
a higher point of vantage on the partition between 
her box and the one beyond, so that she could fol- 
low more closely the bowing of the master. Her 
eager young face was a delight to watch. As she 
sat there on the strip of red velvet, in her green 
sleeves and bobbed hair, laughing for sheer joy at 
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the player's technique, she suggested some sprite 
or elfin. 

Strange contrast this with Neruda during the next 
piece, a Slavonic Fantasy by Dvorak. 

"It opens with the air of Songs My Mother 
Taught Me/^ he said to Walter before it com- 
menced. "It is ravishing." 

As Kreisler played the opening bars, Neruda lost 
control of himself completely. Tears streamed 
down his face. Walter, brought up on traditions 
of British reserve, was embarrassed at this lack of 
self-control. How odd that with all his millions, 
Neruda should be so sentimental I 

"Let us get out," said the millionaire, as the 
applause swept through the house. "This is too 
much for me. I can't stand any more." 

They sought relief in a coffee shop. 

"I should have known better than to go to this 
concert," said Neruda, still shaken. "Dvorak al- 
ways has this effect on me when Kreisler plays or 
when Emmy Destinn sings. Didn't I tell you that 
we Czechs carry our country in our hearts ? Well, 
my heart is ready to break when visions of my 
country are recalled by these melodies. For they 
sing of the people — the plain people like my mother 
and my father — ^peasants, just as Dvorak was a 
peasant — on whose lips and in whose hearts there is 
always a song, either of joy or of sorrow. Such 
is our nature, and I too am of these people, in spite 
of America." 

Then with a sudden change of front, this aston- 
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ishing person was talking composedly about Wal- 
ter and the office. 

''I brought you here to speak about yourself, 
Walter. We've got to re-arrange things somehow. 
You can't keep up this pace. Why do you work so 
hard when I tell you to take it easier?" 

"Do you want me to be perfectly frank?" Walter 
answered, feeling that now was the time to assert 
himself. 

"You will offend me if you don't." 

"Well, then, it's like this. It is because I am 
doing two men's work instead of one, although the 
other man gets the credit. The work is supposed 
to be divided between Earl Noble and myself, but 
one of us is doing something else that no editor 
should be asked to do." 

"What do you mean?" 

"I mean," said Walter bluntly, "that I am doing 
and am capable of doing the work that Noble should 
be doing. If your office were run on lines of effi- 
ciency, there would be no need for both of us in 
that department." 

"Why not be frank, and say what you have to 
say?" 

"Very well," he answered, "Noble is supposed to 
edit these employees' magazines, but most of his 
time is spent on confidential reports upon his fellow 
employees. If you need a house detective, well and 
good. But you also need an editor-in-chief who can 
devote his time to his proper work." 

"And you wish to be that editor?" 

"I do." 
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"At what salary?** 

"The salary that Earl Noble gets.** 

"That's twice what you receive just now.** 

"I owe you at least a thousand dollars. You can 
deduct the increase till the account is square.** 

Neruda raised his eyes and laughed. 

"You are justifying my faith in you. Walter, 
my dear boy, who would have thought, the day I 
met you, that you would ever have the spirit you 
are showing now ? I don't admit that Noble's work 
is of the nature you suspect, but I do agree that you 
are able to fill his place as editor. You can take his 
desk on Friday. I shall send him to Detroit tomor- 
row, and he will not return.'* 

"You don*t lose timel" Walter exclaimed, 
startled as well as pleased. 

"I know more than you think," Neruda answered. 
"Noble was slated for a transfer before I left for 
England." 

Then after a moment's pause. 

"There is just one thing of which I must remind 
you. Earl Noble claims to be a friend of your 
friend Miss Anderson. How will she take it?" 

Walter was once more astonished. Why did Ne- 
ruda keep on dragging in Miss Anderson's name? 
Had she got on his nerves ? So far as Walter knew, 
she disliked Earl Noble, even though he was a 
fellow-Canadian. Of course Neruda might have 
been told that they were friends, particularly by Earl 
Noble himself. 

Rapid reflection urged him to play ignorance. 
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"I don't think we need take Miss Anderson into 
consideration," he replied. 

From the smile on Neruda's face, Walter judged 
that he had answered discreetly. 

The day of grace enabled Noble to clear his desk 
of the private files which might have revealed the 
key to his activities. Promotion, however, makes a 
man generous to the faults of his predecessor, and 
Walter was in the mood to accept Neruda's word. 
Such rapid advance for a newcomer, however, might 
arouse jealousy, and Walter was all the more polite 
to Noble's cronies. Beatrice Anderson was the only 
one whose congratulations rang sincere. 

"Candidly," she admitted, "I did not take to you 
at first, but now I am glad of your success. It is not 
every one who is getting on," she continued rue- 
fully. '*The President i$ hard to please, and just 
now harder than ever." 

Walter attributed the coolness of his fellows 
partly to the belief that he had succeeded Noble in 
duties of espionage. Some of those who attrib- 
uted their troubles to his predecessor would natu- 
rally transfer their ill-will. He could only live 
that reputation down and show himself bird of an- 
other feather. In any case he had come to New 
York determined to get on. All he expected Ne- 
ruda to do was to give him the opening — ^he must 
play his own game. 

For a moment indeed he feared implication in one 
of Noble's transactions. An envelope was placed 
on his desk which he opened, to find that it con- 
tained a private file. It had been lent to another de- 
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partment, and Noble had not noticed its absence 
when he removed his papers. It was returned now 
after he had gone. The top letter showed that es- 
pionage was involved, so Walter slipped it into his 
pocket to study in the privacy of his rooms. 

There his eye caught an annotation penned in a 
handwriting which he remembered from the report 
handed to Neruda at Quebec. Curiosity led him to 
read the whole file. Carefully worded though each 
letter was, the tenor of the correspondence aimed at 
promoting friction in a steel plant which had re- 
fused to consider the publication of an employees' 
magazine. Progress was reported in the stirring up 
of trouble, particularly among the Hungarian em- 
ployees, and tribute was paid to the co-operation of 
a Hungarian newspaper controlled by Neruda's firm. 
A small strike was arranged and overcome, and the 
directors of the company alarmed. From the date 
of Joseph Bern's disappearance, the matter had 
hung fire, to Noble's evident displeasure. Later 
reports indicated that an employees' magazine had 
been decided on, but another firm got the order. 
The dossier showed lack of scruple, but Walter was 
relieved to find no trace of Neruda's personal conni- 
vance. It must have been done on Noble's own ini- 
tiative, perhaps that was why Noble was being 
transferred. And yet it revealed a system in which 
the interlocking companies of the Neruda Building 
all took part. 

Just then the last post was delivered, with a let- 
ter for himself. The address was in a handwrit- 
ing also familiar. It was the handwriting of the 
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message left by Goldstein the morning after the 
fatal night The slope of the letters was the same, 
and so were the characters. The postmark was Chi- 
cago. 

He slit open the envelope and read the second 
message : 

Yet behind all, lowering, stealing — lo, a Shape, 
Vague as the night, draped interminable, head, front 

and form, in scarlet folds, 
Whose face and eyes none may see. 
Out of its robes only this — the red robes, lifted by 

the arm. 
One finger crooked, pointed high over the top, like 

the head of a snake appears. 

Walt Whitman. 



CHAPTER THIRTEEN 

THREE days later a note came from Beatrice. 
"Meet me at Brown's Chop House— one 
o'clock." 

She was distrait, and Walter feared that Neruda 
had already taken action. It was not herself, how- 
ever, that she was disturbed about. Charles Cam- 
eron, her editor friend, was her concern. 

''His firm has gone bankrupt and he is without a 
cent. They owe him a month's pay with no chance 
of recovery. Do you think you could find a place 
for him in your department ? Several of your maga- 
zines are edited for automobile firms. He surely 
is qualified." 

**It all depends on the President,'* said Walter. 
"Personally I would be glad to have Cameron, if the 
position is not too small for him." 

Fortunately Neruda himself paved the way. 

**Walter," he said that afternoon, "I did not res- 
cue you from England to kill you with overwork in 
America. You must have more time to think, to 
get ideas. You are due for a breakdown unless I 
step in, and I care too much for you to leave it till 
too late. You must find an assistant before the end 
of the week, or I shall find one for you." 

"No need for that," said Walter, jumping at the 
chance. "I know the very man, but I was afraid 
to ask for fear of the expense." 

147 
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"Oh, you Scotchman I" interrupted Neruda, put- 
ting a friendly hand on Walter's shoulder. 

"Who is your very man?" he continued. "Is he 
on the telephone?" 

Cameron's office had been cut off, but Walter gave 
his name and qualifications. 

"Sounds quite promising," said Neruda. "Any- 
how we can't be particular nowadays." 

Beatrice sent Cameron to Walter's rooms that 
evening, more than ever cadaverous, but less sar- 
donic now that there was a salary in sight. 

"Before you accept," said Walter, "I must tell 
you something. I would not tell you if you were not 
the kind of fellow one could trust. But I can't ask 
you to join us unless you come in with your eyes 
open. I myself am under obligations to Neruda. 
You are still outside. Besides I want your advice 
— ^you have had more experience of New York, — I 
am a newcomer." 

Whereupon he produced the file forgotten by 
Earl Noble. 

"Perfectly lovely," said the latter, closing the 
perusal with a laugh. "I never saw anything so well 
done — up to a point. Pity it was not followed 
though. My dear boy, don't let your Presbyterian 
conscience trouble you. I must congratulate your 
President." 

"Neruda does not know," protested Walter. 

"Neruda never does know," answered Cameron^ 
"That's why the company is so prosperous. The 
successful general should always be in a position to 
sacrifice his lieutenants. Very well, Neruda does 
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not know, and you do not know, or want to know. 
You can, however, take me on as Keeper of the 
Conscience. If there Is anything of the kind to 
handle, let me handle it, and you confine your 
thoughts to Thrift and Loyalty and Duty. Let me 
do the business; you can provide the high moral 
tone." 

Walter could not help smiling. 

**This is the strong-arm way of getting the or- 
ders," continued Cameron, **but at the same time 
eminendy scientific. You convince an employer that 
the trouble in his plant demands a remedy, just at 
the time when the remedy of an employees' maga- 
zine is under his consideration. The same method 
on a nobler scale is used by the munition manufac- 
turers, who, with the help of a patriotic press, en- 
gineer race-hatred to create demand for rifles and 
machine guns. A campaign for Preparedness or the 
Yellow Peril or the Freedom of the Seas is Super- 
salesmanship for Batdeships. Neruda is like those 
who incite rebellion so that an army can be sent to 
crush it. All Big Business has been built up like 
this. You'll never hit the sky with a pebble." 

Seeing that Walter still looked doubtful, 

**Business," continued Cameron, "is the polite 
name for *Stand and Deliver.' The thing to do is to 
confine your business to oflice hours. After that you 
can be a regular human and write poetry. If my 
firm had only been as up-to-date as yours, we should 
still be on the old stand, whereas you see me reduced 
to gunning for a living." 

A few days after he had been installed, Cameron 
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came round for a smoke and chat. The conversa- 
tion once more turned on the Neruda business. 

"It's the most complete machine I ever saw," said 
the Canadian. "First of all you have the trade 
magazines to keep you posted on what is happen- 
ing in the different industries. Then you pick out a 
nice fat profiteer and make him feel uncomfortable. 
If he is one of your advertisers, so much the better. 
You tell him all the time that you are giving him 
Service. His workmen threaten trouble which you 
yourself have engineered through the labour detec- 
tives whose services you intend to sell to him. He 
is persuaded that the factory needs an employees' 
magazine, to tell the workers about themselves, how 
well they are treated, and how pleasant and profit- 
able is co-operation; and that magazine also you 
publish for him. You point out how many foreign- 
born he employs, and get him to advertise in your 
foreign language newspapers. All this is grist for 
your own printing and engraving plants. The Ne- 
ruda business is a highly developed parasite with 
hooks, suckers and boring apparatus, living on the 
industry which works for it and feeds it." 

"Inspiring occupation 1" said Walter, wincing un- 
der this searchlight. 

"No worse than most of our occupations. We 
indeed deserve the thanks of a grateful nation. Our 
intrigue results in better wages for the worker, with 
a free magazine thrown in, which no doubt does 
him a lot of good. It gives the employer some- 
thing to think about besides golf. It diverts to our 
excellent printing-plant money which would other- 
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wise be appropriated as excess profits and allotted 
to the Shipping Board or armories or marble post- 
offices or other such manifestations of the well- 
.known Pork Barrel. It relieves the ranks of the 
unemployed by providing jobs as labour spies. Best 
of all, it pays salaries to you and me and Beatrice 
Anderson." 

"I wonder if she realises the true nature of our 
business," Walter remarked, shaking his head. 

"It isn't any worse," said Cameron, "than 
preaching the torments of hell in order to speed up 
the church collections." 

"The machine," said Walter, "may seem perfect 
on paper, but " 

"But what?" 

"It deals with men and women, with you and me, 
as pawns in the game of getting business. Now 
some men and women may do just what they are 
told; but there are others — I know one, for instance, 
who shoots detectives and in extenuation quotes 
Walt Whitman and Thomas Jefferson." 

"Excellent taste 1" murmured Cameron. 

"Persons of that kind," continued Walter, "are 
like grit inside a watch. If Neruda can count on 
the blind devotion of every employee, well and 
good I If not " 

"Your amiable president can count on my devo- 
tion so long as I get my cheque on pay day." 

"Some may think their pay too small, others con- 
sider no pay high enough to square their con- 



science." 



"Then they had better go into another business 
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in another country. Lots of others are ready to 
take their places." 

Cameron was probably right. Neruda paid good 
salaries, and some one was always ready to step into 
some one else's shoes. At the same time the second 
message from Goldstein was too sinister to be for- 
gotten. This little Jew was no mere letter-writer. 
He considered himself a soldier in the army of revo- 
lution, and would probably shoot from under cover. 

Was that army likely to destroy only the under- 
lings such as Joseph Bern, and leave the directing 
head unscathed ? The next attack might be a bomb, 
coming through the mails. 

He must warn Neruda. 

The latter took it very coolly. 

"Of course he wants to kill me," was the com- 
ment. "I am making America too hot for him and 
his kind. He's not the only one, believe me. There 
are thirty or more who once a week remind me that 
my days are numbered. But you distress yourself 
unduly in this matter of bombs. Every parcel 
mailed to me is examined long before it reaches 
my desk. Every stranger is covered with a gun 
the moment he or she steps uninvited towards my 
room. Don't mistake this of&ce for a kindergar- 
ten." 

Walter's thoughts turned instinctively to Bea- 
trice. 

"If that is so," he said, "is it fair to employ 
women in the building where any accident might 
happen? Isn't this a man's job?" 

"Depends on the man," replied Neruda, "and 
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depends on the woman. Surely I am the best judge. 
Your sentimental ideas about women don't appeal 
to me. Just because she has long hair and a soft 
skin and invisible powder on her nose, you put her 
on a pedestal under a glass case with a notice ^Don't 
touch' — ^until you marry her. Why should a woman 
not take the same hazards as a man. It's mere pre- 
judice that keeps her coddled." 

A more intimate acquaintance with the Neruda 
organization revealed to Walter that while Neruda 
himself was undoubtedly the autocratic head he had 
a lieutenant whose sinister influence was still more 
dreaded. This was the treasurer of the company, 
Frank Still by name, whose smooth aquiline face 
seemed younger than the white hair until the dark 
eyes revealed their long and bitter experience. 

To Frank Still rather than to Neruda was as- 
cribed the internal system of spying within the of- 
fice, and Neruda was said to suffer it only because 
of Frank Still's financial genius — ^he more than any 
one else was responsible for the company's recent 
success. The nominal head of the espionage was 
one Captain Fitzgerald, familiarly known as **Bated 
Breath," but decorated in public with the more or- 
nate title of Commissioner of Labour Efficiency. 
Walter took an intense dislike to Captain Fitzgerald 
the moment he was introduced to him. 

It was in Frank Still's office. 

"Captain," said the treasurer, "meet Walter 
Sterling Oliphant — ^Walter is one of our coming 
young men — has the President's entire confidence 
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— a Scotchman new to this country, but we'll soon 
have him acclimatised." 

"He couldn't have come from a better country," 
said the other, patronizingly. '*Allan Pinkerton was 
an inmiigrant and a Scotchman, but he made good. 
Rather old-fashioned, according to our notions, but 
quite a detective in his day." 

Walter resented the tone, resented the air of su- 
periority. Though the lips were smiling, the eyes 
were cold. He had read about the Pinkerton con- 
cern since he had entered the Neruda Building, and 
had come to consider it a national institution. Cap- 
tain Fitzgerald evidently thought otherwise. Wal- 
ter was curious to know why. 

"Allan Pinkerton?" he asked, with assumed 
naivete. "What did he do?" 

Fitzgerald guffawed at the question. 

"That's a good one. What did he do? Between 
you and me, very little, except write books and 
stand in with the Powers That Be. I guess we have 
improved on his methods, eh Mr. Still ? More sys- 
tem, more science, more efficiency, more preparing 
the ground. We don't have to stand in with the 
Government to get our business. We have our own 
salesmen, eh Mr. Still?" 

The opinions of the office staff as regards Neruda 
were divided. One camp worshipped him as the 
visible embodiment of Success. The other called 
him a mere figurehead, gilded with the credit due 
to Frank Still. Walter was not the only lame dog 
in the office who had been helped over a stile — 
Neruda was notorious for the soft heart under his 
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hard manner, indeed was considered an easy mark 
for the begging-letter writer and the charity-sub- 
scription hunter. Curiously enough, the lame dogs 
were the ones that most belittled their benefactor, 
demonstrating gratitude as one of the rarer virtues. 
Knowing their deficiencies, they sneered at this 
clever business man who could be so easily taken 
in, and respected rather his coldblooded associate, 
for fear of whom they earned their salaries. 

The mystery with which Neruda surrounded him- 
self perhaps lent colour to the legends floating 
around his personality. The use of a private eleva- 
tor to his apparently doorless of&ce suggested de- 
sire for concealment. Hence the insinuation that 
he was visited not only by the back-door politicians 
and financiers, but also by the ladies of an imag- 
inary harem. Among his outsic^e interests was said 
to be that of a fashionable modiste in Fifth Avenue 
in whose salon he had a secret spyhole to play Peep- 
ing Tom upon the beauty in deshabille of his manne- 
quins. His recent trip to Europe was linked with 
his reputed busmess as a white-slaver — that was 
why he had chartered a special steamer for the so- 
called theatrical troupe he had brought across with 
him. 

Knowing the falsity of some of these legends, 
Walter was skeptical of them all. He began to real- 
ise that hate and envy held up the train of great- 
ness and his heart warmed to the eccentric character 
to whom he himself owed so much. He began to 
wonder whether this stream of slander was not di- 
rected by some interested person with the intention 
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of undermining Neruda, or at least of blaming him 
for offences practised by some one else. In so 
extensive a business, with so many ramifications, it 
was so easy to credit the head of the firm witli 
schemes of which he personally knew nothing. 

Neruda was certainly no white-slaver. Walter 
had obtained too intimate a knowledge of the Amer- 
ican during those weeks at Brighton to think that 
possible for a moment. Nor was he a promiscuous 
woman-chaser. There had been opportunity enough 
and to spare at the hotel at Brighton for any such 
proclivity, but Neruda had shown only a good- 
humoured contempt for the frail of the species. As- 
cetic he might not be, at least in thought, but as- 
ceticism was an ideal which not every bachelor could 
maintain. Walter himself knew too well the fierce 
spurrings of the flesh to be a merciless judge on any 
who slipped on the path of temptation. If any of 
the high executives in the firm had the earmarks of 
the sensualist it was Frank Still, whose appraising 
eye was glued to the short skirts in fashion as he 
made his daily loiter through the public office. 

Among the natives, what evidently rankled was 
that Neruda was foreign-born. He was one of those 
Smart-Aleck newcomers unhampered by consdence, 
who had profiteered himself into millions at the cost 
of the hundred per cent Americans. He was young 
but rich enough to evade the draft. Walter, who 
had seen a glimpse of Neruda's white heat of pa- 
triotism knew better than to argue. Neruda did 
indeed love his country, though the country of his 
heart was not America. Perhaps they had reason 
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for their bitterness, but if Neruda had served in 
the army, what sort of a soldier would that slight, 
almost girlish figure have made? Unless he had 
been of a rank or in some position where brains were 
needed, he would have been worse than useless. 
And if the dollar-a-year job of supervising foreign- 
language newspapers was what Walter now could 
guess, it was in the Intelligence Department that 
Neruda had seryed the Allies. 

Not that Neruda was not physically brave. 
Among the legends circulated by his out-and-out ad- 
mirers was one that two gunmen had one day pene- 
trated into the inner sanctum all primed to kill, and 
that he had shot them both when they thought they 
had him covered. Captain Fitzgerald, the chief of 
the detective force, indeed complained that the 
President was far too reckless in e^^osing himself. 

None of the critics, therefore, succeeded in alien- 
ating the loyalty of this new soldier of fortune to- 
wards his employer. Indeed the very idea that Ne- 
ruda was not perfect made Walter more sympa- 
thetic. He could harbour affection for a human 
being more easily than for a demi-god. The sym- 
pathy became all the more acute for a fellow-human 
unjustly suspected. The instinct for fair play made 
him take Neruda's side, even though Neruda might 
in some respects be not blameless. At any rate he 
was better than his thankless backbiters, and infin- 
itely more likeable than the insidious Frank Still. 

Surely some credit was due to any man who held 
out a hand to the less fortunate in this city of piti- 
less competition, in a business based on intrigue, plot 
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and counterplot. Walter could not forget his Prea- 
byterian upbringing in the knowledge of Bible texts 
according to which, among all the virtues '^the 
greatest of these is Charity." 



CHAPTER FOURTEEN 

\ \ T^^LE, therefore, Neruda may have made 
V V of the reports on the movements of Beatrice 
and himself, Walter's anger was directed against 
the instigators and instruments, Frank Still, 
Captain Fitzgerald and Earl Noble. 

The whole tribe was detestable. If he caught any 
of them in the act of spying, crack would go that 
head. So far as he could see, Neruda himself had 
equally small respect for them, and if any detectives 
were caught out, would only be amused. They were 
mere tools, not very good ones — easy enough to re- 
place, as one was as bad as another. 

Neruda might be hard, and possibly unscrupulous, 
but he was no mere money-hog. In Walter's own 
case he had been considerate, kind-hearted, making 
allowance for physical and mental handicaps, after so 
many disheartening years of semi-starvation. No, 
Neruda had been the best of friends, best of em- 
ployers. It was only decent to stand by the Neruda 
concern unless it turned out to be really rotten, really 
a machine for blackmail. Surely Cameron was ex- 
aggerating — ^he was cynical by nature. Neruda 
could not be a scoundrel. 

What was that remark of James the First, the 
Scottish king of England? 

''AH men are scoundrels, but I love them 
the less for being so." 

159 
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Cameron himself was confessedly ready to sell 
his soul for pay, and yet he was quite a lovable chap. 
Let the pot call the kettle black I 

Nevertheless Walter did not intend to be a mere 
puppet. Now that he had got his footing,, he was 
entitled to think his own thoughts and live his own 
private life. He did not intend for one moment to 
give up his friendship for Beatrice Anderson. 

He must get her out of this. The atmosphere of 
intrigue, the ever-present danger in the Neruda 
Building were realised as never before, now that she 
was involved. The sooner she escaped the better — 
but how ? What could he offer — a new arrival him- 
self, dependent for his position on a whim ? His im- 
potence to do anything for the girl depressed him. 

Maurice Johnson had asked him around to the 
studio that evening. Walter hoped to meet Beatrice 
there with her father, and was not disappointed. It 
was another Canadian foregathering, at which, 
though an outsider, he seemed to be welcome. 
Charles Cameron came in, and Dr. Macrae, and the 
two girl musicians, Hedda Hansen and Kate M'Ken- 
drick. 

The mere suspicion that Neruda discountenanced 
Beatrice drew Walter all the more to that discour- 
aged-if-not-actually-forbidden fruit. She exhaled a 
<:harm which otherwise he might not have imagined, 
her voice sounded more musical, her face was pret- 
tier, her carriage daintier. He and she were of a 
sudden linked to one another by a common though 
not open disapproval. Beatrice knew well enough 
that Neruda had unjustly suspected her of playing 
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for Walter, but as nothing had been said to her> 
nothing could be refuted. It was no concern of the 
President, so long as she did her work. Funny how 
some people thought that because they paid other 
people salaries, they owned them body and soul 1 

It is the secret ambition of most women to be 
loved by a poet and to marry a millionaire. As soon 
as Walter's verses were discovered, Beatrice may 
unconsciously have begun to preen. Her making 
eyes may have been a trick or gesture inherited from 
some ancestor in the sixteenth, seventeenth or eigh- 
teenth century. In several periods in each of these 
centuries it was pardonable for a woman to admit 
that she appreciated the attentions of a man, and 
sometimes, even in the best families, women actually 
made overtures to those of the other sex whom they 
fancied either for their physical attractions or for 
their cash. In such a period some great-great- 
grandmother of Beatrice Anderson may have been a 
coquette, and acquired a habit which was atavisti- 
cally transmitted to this otherwise irreproachable 
descendant. 

On this particular evening, Fitzgerald's keen- 
est detective spying through the smallest keyhole 
would have failed to find anything in her behaviour 
towards Walter which was not wholly correct. In- 
deed she hardly seemed to notice him. All she did 
was to move gracefully, pouring coffee or handing 
sandwiches or looking at Maurice Johnson's pictures, 
sitting down at times with an affectionate gesture 
beside her father. If the detective had only known 
it, Beatrice had studied her own face well enough 
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to know that her profile was more attractive than 
her full face, but it would be unkind to suggest that 
that was the reason why she looked so seldom in 
Walter's exact direction. , 

Walter's long suit was his voice, but unfortunately 
he did not realise it That soft yet resonant Scotch 
accent with the rolling r-r-r-r's, the full vowels and 
the singing consonants stirred unexpected chords in 
Beatrice every time he spoke. To the female heart, 
indeed, Walter's speaking voice was as deadly as the 
high C of an Italian tenor, but so far he was not 
practised in the use of the weapon and was more 
noticeable for his silence. This evening in particu- 
lar he was content to listen to the arguments of 
Maurice Johnson and his friends on the perennial 
subjects of patronage and success. 

"The artist or the poet," said Maurice, "must be 
prepared for indifference. He is probably ahead of 
his time, and it is unreasonable to expect those who 
have money to buy from him what they do not un- 
derstand. Nevertheless he must plug away, hell- 
bent on expressing the best that is in him. He must 
be prepared to agonize, and let his soul be tried in 
the crucible. Yet, of course, misunderstanding and 
indifference may last too long. He needs some nour- 
ishment, spiritual as well as physical. He is encour- 
aged to persevere if he realises that he is no pariah 
or outcast. The opposite danger is too much recog- 
nition. Injudicious patronage or endowment may 
ruin a good man. The creative artist must not live 
a luxurious life." 

"He doesn't often get the chance," remarked 
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Charles Cameron. ''If he asks for bread, he is of- 
fered a tombstone. I always suspect an artist who 
13 successful before he is dead." 

And so on. 

Walter had heard this Idnd of conversation be- 
fore. It was interesting, but not sufficiently novel 
to distract his attention from the graceful move- 
ments of the private secretary. 

Next Saturday the blow fell. Beatrice rang Wal- 
ter up about eleven o'clock, asking him to lunch 
with her. The voice was agitated, and when she 
joined him, her face was pale. 

"Well, I've quit," she said, as soon as the waiter 
had retired with the order. "I handed the Presi- 
dent my resignation this morning." 

"What was the trouble?" asked Walter. 

"Don't ask me," she replied. "It would compli- 
cate matters for you and Charles. But I could not 
stay. I hated the atmosphere of mystery and in- 
trigue pervading the office — the feeling that you 
were always being watched — ^the apprehension of im- 
pending danger — spies and informers everywhere — 
fawning slanderers and fashion-plate cut-throats. 
Mr. Neruda may be a millionaire, but if this is the 
cost of making millions, we are lucky to be poor." 

"Was there anything in particular?" asked 
Walter. 

"Mr. Neruda wanted me to do something that 
went against my conscience, and when I refused, 
asked me why. Not till then did I understand a 
number of things that had made me puzzled before. 
All I used to think of was the accuracy of my letters. 
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I did not stop to analyse what they really meant. 
Now I did begin to understand, so I had to resign. 
Of course, it is different for you and Charles. You 
are doing straight editorial work, perfectly clean and 
honest. But private secretary to Frank A. Ncruda ? 
— no more for me I" 

"Haven't you perhaps been too harsh?" protested 
Walter, unwilling to hear discredit of his benefac- 
tor. "I can't think, Neruda would ask you to do 
anything unworthy. Now, if it had been Frank 
Still " 

"Frank Still is all right," she interrupted hotly, 
"he has been my best friend, and I am doing this 
on his advice. He is a real man, not an effeminate 
dandy." 

"If you feel that way, perhaps it is as well." 

"I've felt that way for some time. One hates 
to say anything against one's chief, while he is one's 
chief, but now this is at an end, one can speak more 
freely. Do you know, if you study him, he seems to 
have all the failings that you men ascribe to women. 
He is pleasant to your face while he belittles you 
behind your back. He is untruthful, jealous, spite- 
ful, vindictive, fickle, capricious, and as temperamen- 
tal as a prima donna." 

"Capricious?" 

"Changes his mind every day. Of course you are 
all right — he thinks the world of you — everybody in 
the office wonders how you do it." 

WhiljB he had not yet met everybody in the office, 
Walter had already found a marked curiosity as to 
his relations in England with the President. Insidi- 
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ous questions were constantly put up to him as to 
how and where he had met Neruda. That, how- 
ever, he considered Neruda's affair. His own part 
in the rescue had not been particularly heroic, even 
if he had desired to pose as a saviour. 

By sheer luck it happened that Neruda was a 
featherweight — light as a girl — ^whereas if the mil- 
lionaire had been like most of these American mil- 
lionaires, big-boned and burly of build, it would have 
been the river for Walter Oliphant, and not the bank 
for Frank A. Neruda. 

To Beatrice, sometimes, he had felt tempted to 
tell the story — for she was as inquisitive as the rest 
— -what else could one expect of a woman? Yet even 
in her case, some instinct told him to say nothing — 
as yet — perhaps later ? 

"I didn't know they took such interest in me," 
was his comment. 

"No interest in you I Why, you are the most 
talked of person in the office. You are going ahead 
so fast — and you are an Englishman " 

"Scotch," corrected Walter. 

"Well then, Scotch — it isn't as if you were any 
other kind of foreigner, but you know the prejudice 
against the British when they first arrive. You must 
be pretty smart at your work, though Captain Fitz- 
gerald says — 

She stopped abruptly, biting her lips. 

"Go ahead I" said Walter. "I am a rival of the 
rhinoceros." 

"Of course he was joking, but he said the only 
reason he could think of was your red hair." 
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Walter chuckled. 

"Our great detective has at last found a clue/* he 
said. 

"Of course he is foolish," Beatrice agreed. "It is 
not as if Mr. Neruda were a woman. You may 
laugh at what I say, but with that red hair and the 
way you talk, really you are rather where some 
women are concerned. You have the same effect 
upon them as a golden-haired blonde has upon some 
men." 

She did not admit it herself, but that might be 
her natural modesty. All the same her intimation 
gave Walter courage to think that in her eyes also 
he was not unprepossessing. It was also a comfort 
to know how high he stood in Neruda's favour. 
Then he remembered her previous criticism. 

"Why do you call Neruda vindictive?" he asked. 

"Because he is — that is, as regards any woman in 
the office. He was always the meanest man in the 
world to us — made us feel small, and snubbed us in 
every possible way. One would think he was a 
woman-hater, and only employed us because he 
couldn't get men to work so cheap. I'm sorry for 
the woman he marries, if he ever does marry. Un- 
less, indeed, he catches a Tartar — I hope he does I 
It would serve him right." 

"So you don't think he'll marry?" pursued Walter. 
"Isn't he rather good looking? — And with all liis 
money — surely " 

"He's too selfish. Just look at the money he 
spends on himself. Did you ever figure up the cost 
of the diamonds he wears? There's ten thousand 
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dollars on his fingers, and his studs — even his cuff 
links are blazing with them. Have you ever seen 
his watch? The stones in it would stock a jeweller's 
store. And as for vanity I" 

"Is Neruda vain?" 

"Can't you see what he spends on clothes — a new 
tie and a new tie-pin every day, socks every colour 
of the rainbow, suits enough to clothe the Stock Ex- 
change, with two pairs of shoes apiece, fancy hand- 
kerchiefs, and embroidered silk shirts — lucky he 
hasn't a wife whose duty it would be to check up his 
laundry. She would go crazy in a month. Of 
course he says that in business you are judged by the 
cut of your coat, but I know better. He does it to 
please himself. And the worst of it is he expects his 
staff to dress to his standard. I had to spend more 
than I wanted just because he didn't like this hat or 
that skirt. Now, thank Heaven, I can wear what 
I please. Then again, his good points are not those 
of a man. Behind all his hardness, he is sentimental 
as an old maid, an easy mark for any kind of sob- 
story. He thinks he is another Napoleon. I would 
rather compare him to Queen Elizabeth. I speak 
from knowledge. A millionaire has no secrets from 
his private secretary. I could always read him like 
a book." 

There was so much femininity in Beatrice's on- 
slaught on Neruda that Walter discounted most of 
it. He could not forget the general office opinion 
that Frank Still was the real mischief maker, with 
an additional reputation for getting good looking 
girls into his toils. Beatrice had admitted acting on 
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the treasurer's advice. Was he finding her another 
position so that he could pose more definitely as her 
good angel? 

What was the impossible that Neruda had asked 
Beatrice to do ? Of course it might have been done 
deliberately, with the intention of **letting her out," 
an intention of which Walter had been already ad^ 
vised. The pleasantest way of dismissal was to force 
a resignation, as that enabled the employer to give a 
testimonial with his final pay-cheque. A testimonial 
so often shuts the mouth of a possible enemy. 

"What are you going to do now? Have you any- 
thing else in mind?" he questioned. 

"Yes," she answered. "Indeed I was warned that 
Mr. Neruda has the reputation of changing his pri- 
vate secretary every six months — I guess he has 
something to conceal, — and it was a wonder to a 
good many people that he kept me so long. I felt 
this was coming, so I started some time ago to look 
around. A friend has found me a position as public 
stenographer in a hotel which opens next week, and 
this break comes just at the right time. But it*s a 
shock all the same. One gets attached to an office 
after working in it over a year. I shall miss the old 
associations — and they have been spoiled for me by 
what I have just learned. Oh I I have been blind I 
blind 1 — ^blinder than my poor old father I" 

Walter had a strong suspicion that the friend was 
Frank Still. 



CHAPTER FIFTEEN 

BEATRICE disappeared from the Frank A. 
Neruda Company, leaving only a ripple of 
comment. There was always somebody ready to 
step into some one else's shoes. Some one else in 
this case was a man, or rather a youth from the For- 
eign Language floor, Tarnovski a Pole with a natural 
facility for talking six languages equally well. 

Walter decided not to talk about the change, at 
the same time resolving to retain an acquaintance so 
pleasantly begun. The feeling that she might possi- 
bly have been unfairly treated primed his sympathy. 
At the same time Neruda might have had good rea- 
sons. Walter considered his benefactor not so 
much a person to be liked or disliked, as a phe- 
nomenon to be analysed. Neruda seemed to become 
more genial now that Miss Anderson had gone. 

Walter found himself being called oftener into 
the President's ofiice. He was given work that 
brought him into closer touch with the printing and 
engraving department, and had to supervise the 
preparation of certain estimates. Being of a saving 
disposition he was able to suggest economies which 
seemed to give satisfaction. At any rate he was en- 
trusted with more responsible commissions, and 
asked to expound hiis views more frequently. Bea- 
trice was so busy in her new position that she could 
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aot come to the next few foregatherings in Maurice 
Johnson's studio. Walter was too shy to repeat the 
visit to her apartment. Their acquaintance had been 
interrupted, but he would find some other oppor- 
tunity of renewing it. 

Soon after this turn of affairs, came a strange 
commission. Neruda was pacing up and down the 
private office as Walter entered, and pointed to a 
chair. 

"I am in a curious predicament," he said, "and 
need your assistance. It is a case where literary skill 
may help the firm financially. You may or may not 
have heard of Kohler and Kravatsky, the interna- 
tional bankers. Kohler Is an acquaintance of long 
standing, and has hitherto financed many of my ven- 
tures without question. But for the last year he has 
shown uncertainty, and I find it necessary to pull 
some strings. He has a sister, unhappily married, 
not very young, but young enough to be coquettish. 
I have been taking her to the theatre and paying her 
attentions, so successfully that she believes I am in 
love with her. I am perfectly safe — her husband is 
in an asylum, but has tied up her money so that she 
cannot afford to divorce him. I can however make 
love to her — at a safe distance, of course — and she 
evidently likes it. She has a good deal of influence 
with her brother. I want you to write for me a love- 
letter. The sister's name is Silvia — she is dark- 
haired — a dash of Oriental or near-Oriental in her 
blood — fond of poetry — ^you can work off a few of 
your own verses, if you like, upon her — let me have 
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it tomorrow. We've got to raise a million next week 
for the Cosmos deal." 

Highly amused, Walter worked all evening at the 
love-letter, and turned in what he thought a credit- 
able effort. Neruda, however, shook his head. 

"My dear Walter," he said in criticism, "it is clear 
that you have never been in love. This suggests a 
refrigerator. Put more passion into the thing. Take 
as a model one of Napoleon's letters to Josephine, 
such as where he says, 

*I go over endlessly in my thoughts your kisses, 
your tears, your delicious jealousy. The charm of 
my wonderful Josephine kindles a living, blazing fire 
in my heart and senses.' 

Then again, 

*Your tears set my very blood on fire,' 
and he ends up with, 

^Millions of kisses, even to your dog.' 

Better still, better than imitation even of Napoleon 
— ^work yourself up into the spirit of infatuation. Im- 
agine yourself in love with a living, breathing woman 
— ^beautiful, passionate and in love with you, and 
write as if you were returning her voluptuous endear- 
ments. Intoxicate yourself with the thought that 
you are in love. Silvia, I can assure you, is no ice- 
berg." 

Walter retired crestfallen. This recalled the days 
of the editors' rejection slips. It was not till he was 
at work that evening in the privacy of his room that 
he began to realise the character of his commission. 
Work himself into a passion of love ? For a woman. 
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beautiful, fascinating, holding out her arms for. a 
million caresses? 

In theory, of course, Neruda was right No great 
work of art could be created unless the artist was in- 
spired by great emotion. The artist needed skill, 
of course, to express that emotion, but the feeling, 
the passion must be there. In the old days, when 
he had been writing poetry, he had a sincere, a pure 
love for an Ideal — a "Dear Dreade" whom he rev- 
erently worshipped. Could he resurrect that love 
and make it more real? If he did, he must have 
some one to visualise, whom he could gladly hold 
to his heart, kiss her hair, her lips, passionately, 
closely. Beatrice? No longer the Beatrice ethcri- 
-alised in dreams by a Dante, but Beatrice Anderson, 
the Canadian, graceful, warm-blooded, soft and de- 
licious to the embrace. Yes, he could feel some pas- 
sion there, if passion were required. 

He recalled her as he had seen her in Maurice 
Johnson's studio — fair-haired, rosy-cheeked, charm- 
ing in profile, with straight nose and lips the least bit 
pouting, a graceful carriage and head admirably 
poised on adorable neck and shoulders, breasts under 
her blouse both firm and round, body not too slender 
but well proportioned, dainty ankles. Then again, 
he remembered her in her apartment — ^very womanly 
in her care and affection for the old man. Her ex- 
pression was always very friendly and welcoming — 
how happily she had been named Beatrice. 

What was she doing just now? Probably reading 
to her father books forbidden to that poor old fel- 
low's own eyes. She had sacrificed herself, coming 
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to the city she detested so that her father could se- 
cure the treatment she helped to pay * No mere 
housewife. Maurice Johnson, skilled artist though 
he was, appreciated her judgment. She had taste for 
poetry too, as well as art, and knew good music. 
Beatrice I Beatrice I 

He closed his eyes and allowed the thoughts to 
inflame the expression of this imaginative love-letter. 
The words poured molten and impetuous, and with 
words the heart itself grew warm. When the letter 
was finished, he knew it was more than a fanciful 
composition. 

Neruda smiled as he read the new version. 

"That is more like the real thing," he said. "I 
knew you could do it." 

Back at his own desk, it occurred to Walter to ask 
Charles Cameron about this firm of bankers. Cam- 
eron had an uncanny knowledge of New York and 
when in funds had dabbled in Wall Street. 

"Kohler and Kravatsky?" he said, smiling back at 
the question. "Of course I know them. But there 
is no such person as Kohler and no such person as 
Kravatsky. They are merely another alias for 
Frank A. Neruda, who, in connection with a steam- 
ship agency, does an international banking business 
on the side." 

No such person as Kohler? Then he had been 
fooled. For what object? So far as he could see, 
to get practice in the art of writing love-letters. But 
why the mystery? What was Neruda's intention in 
concocting this intricate fiction ? 
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A week later Neruda reverted again to the subject 

"I have to thank you for what you were able to 
do. That letter did the trick. Kohler and Kra- 
vatsky have financed the deal. The only trouble is 
that your letter was too successful. Silvia was so 
taken with it that she insists on more. Can you 
satisfy us?" 

The night before, Walter had indulged in a men- 
tal debauch, re-reading some of the books on Suc- 
cess, which Neruda had given him when first they 
met. The more he read, the more he realised how 
far he stood below the ideal of personal efficiency. 
He could not yet look a manufacturer in the eye, and 
by sheer will-power hypnotise him into signing an 
order for an Employees' Magazine. Now that he 
had had suspicions thrown on the nature of Neruda's 
business, he might have hesitated to look that manu- 
facturer in the eye at all. He must certainly acquire 
some self-assurance if he was to get on. 

One chapter had held his particular attention. 
This gave advice on how to ask an employer for an 
increase in salary. It involved, apparently, a two- 
year course in practical psychology. Still, some hints 
were given. Your suggestion should be that you 
were devoted to your employer, were sitting up most 
of the night thinking up schemes to serve him, and, 
best of all, had given him service no one else could 
give him — ^hence the request. 

But there was a time to ask, and a time to refrain 
from asking. Tackle your employer by preference 
inunediately after a meal, preferably luncheon. 

On thinking it over, Walter decided to test ibis 
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chapter on Neruda. He had done a special service, 
writing love-letters that were certainly beyond the 
capacity of Captain Fitzgerald ; he had sat up nights 
to do them, he had found his employer in a genial 
mood. True, it was just after breakfast, not lunch- 
eon. Remembering Neruda's taste he murmured a 
silent but fervent prayer that his employer had come 
from ham and eggs. 

Then he opened his attack. 

**Perhaps I could satisfy you," he said, "and per- 
haps not. The worst of your training in Success is 
that it has made me mercenary. You say that my 
letter enabled you to raise a loan of a million dol- 
lars. In business, I believe, any one who can influ- 
ence so large a loan is entitled to recognition. I 
would not be true to your teaching if I did not claim 
my reward. Some even might claim a percentage." 

Neruda looked at him in such a curious way that 
he feared he had gone too far. But as the million- 
aire's face relaxed into a smile, Walter regained his 
equanimity. 

"Pretty good for a beginner," said Neruda. "I 
admit the force of your argument. Well, what shall 
the payment be? You will, of course, agree that 
mine is the harder task. All you have to do is to 
write love-letters. I have had to kiss the lady. Still 
you did your work well, and it deserves its reward. I 
don't propose to pay cash — that might destroy the 
poetic atmosphere. What do you say to taking a 
step into partnership? What if Igive you stock in 
the company to the value of ten shares per letter? 
The more you write, the deeper will be your interest 
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in our success. And that will mean your own ad- 
vancement. My only condition is that the succeed- 
ing letters will be as passionate as the first." 

The shares in the company stood at a hundred 
dollars a share. A thousand dollars a letter ! Wal- 
ter's head whirled at the thought of such access of 
riches. What did it matter if Silvia were real or fic- 
tion ? At this rate he would soon be his own master. 

"I forgot," Neruda added, **there is one more 
condition. Do not expect to meet Silvia in person. 
I shall keep her out of your way. If you did meet 
her, I fear you might lose your inspiration. I rec- 
ommend you, therefore, to renew your imagination 
as before — picture a beautiful, dark-haired woman 
who has befriended you, who loves you passionately 
and whose passion you wish to return. There are 
hindrances, so that when you meet her, this can only 
be in secret. Your imagery may be as luscious as 
the Song of Solomon. She is Oriental in her concep- 
tions, and glories in voluptuous expression. 

"Don't do this only for the shares it earns. You 
may find it useful for real life later on. You can't 
always remain a bachelor, or at least ascetic. Na- 
ture will get you some day, and demand a mate of 
the other sex. I have myself some one in view who 
would just suit you. But not quite yet — you must be 
more firmly established. She is a friend of Silvia — 
like her, dark and slender — what the French call 
fausse maigre, slight and yet with rounded figure — 
not too young and flighty, but still a virgin — I can 
swear to it. Moreover she is spirituelle — ^knows the 
world — a good business head — ^just the woman for 
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you when you are ready for her. But she may re- 
quire some wooing, Walter. None of your cold 
Scotch deliberation for her. You will have to make 
love to her with all the passion you can command. 
Women are all passionate at heart, and she is essen- 
tially a woman." 

Once more that evening Walter turned to his 
diary, and wrote : — 

**The blood and thunder seems to have been a 
false start. It looks now as if I were in for a love 
affair — ^just after I had settled down to be a bache- 
lor. Well, perhaps the beloved will not have me, in 
which case I shall do as other wise men have done 
before me and console myself with work. The love- 
affair promises complications, may even be the pivot 
of a drama. For Beatrice, the lady of my own 
choice, is not the only woman in the case. There 
seems to be another looming in the distance, whose 
name I do not even know. Neruda is planning some 
deep scheme which I do not fathom, training me to 
write love-letters, but certainly not to Beatrice. Once 
I thought he wanted me to be in love only with Suc- 
cess, but Success is not the warm-blooded creature he 
evidently plans to throw across my path. The story 
of the banker's sister was a trifle thin, now one comes 
to analyse it. Neruda fancies himself builder of 
my destiny ; wants to change my character, thaw out 
my old cold blood. Well, my dear President, I may 
be with you if this is part of your Success course, in- 
volving fortune with a happy ending. But if I can 
only make my million any other way by myself, I 
could still be perfectly content with Beatrice." 



CHAPTER SIXTEEN 

NEXT time Walter went to Maurice Johnson's 
studio Beatrice came in alone and evidently 
tired. 

"Father went into hospital this morning," she ex- 
plained. "The operation can't be delayed any 
longer. I saw him comfortably settled and came 
round to tell you the news. We are very busy at 
the hotel, and I am making twice as much as I did 
when I was with the Neruda Company, but I am 
nervous about father, so what's the good of it all ?" 

Walter was shocked to see the dark rings round 
her eyes. This was not one of her profile days. She 
was less beautiful now than the Beatrice of his 
dreams, but pity made up for that diminished charm. 

"What can I do to help?" he asked, and she evi- 
dently liked the sincerity of his tone. 

"Visit him at the hospital-— here is the address — 
he will be glad of company, and to hear your voice. 
And look me up sometimes at my new place. You 
haven't come to see me yet. One might have thought 
you had forgotten me." 

Forgotten ? She wouldn't think that, if she knew 
of his dreams. 

"Why, of course I'll come. But if you are so 

busy, you may not want me." 

"Not so busy as all thatl Besides, remember I 
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am a public sttoographer. You might bring me 
some work. Don't you ever do anything outside the 
office?" 

Walter blushed, remembering Neruda's love- 
letters-to-order. What would Beatrice think if he 
brought her these letters to typewrite ? 

She on her part thought his blushes a confession of 
new verses. ''Gone back to poetry again? I am so 
glad/' she said with a laugh. ''Do let me see what 
you have written. You must let me type it. You 
know your own typewriting is atrocious — ^no editor 
would stand for it. I can double your chances of 
acceptance." 

^'Good idea !" he thought. "I shall write some* 
thing, if only as an excuse to see her again." 

She was gone, leaving the studio very desolate. 

"Come nowl" chaffed Hedda Hansen, the girl 
who sang. "Are you hit so hard as that? Let me 
cheer you up." 

"Do 1" he responded, and she was as good as her 
word with It Was a Lover and His Lass. 

"What a wonderful thing music is !" he sighed as 
she came back to his corner. "You are lucky to have 
such a voice." 

"I? Lucky?" she exclaimed. "My dear man, I 
would give ten years of my life to have a voice like 
yours. Mine is artificial, built up by training and 
production. Yours is a natural organ. Do you real- 
ise what a voice you have ? What a pity you don't 
train for singing or public speaking. Every syllable 
you speak just thrills me. If I didn't see that you 
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belonged to Beatrice, I could throw myself at your 
head." 

Walter was nonplussed. 

"D-d-don't make fun of me," he stammered. "I 
know I am an awful ass." 

"You are," she agreed, with enga^ng candour. 
"I wish you had more confidence in yourself, and 
knew your own capacities. That's what's wrong 
with you Old Country people. You are afraid to 
come out into the open and show what you can do. 
You never fight unless you have your back to the 
wall. If you yourself would only take some lessons 
from my professor, I would give up singing myself 
to become your impressario." 

"Go to it, Hedda," chimed in Kate M'Kendrick. 
"Rush him 1" 

"Have a heart 1" protested Cameron. 

"All the same," continued Hedda, when the at- 
tention of the others was distracted, "I mean what 
I say. It's just like poetry. There are some who 
roll out rhymes, two volumes a year, all very regular 
and pretty — and then comes along another, who with 
a few words simply said, catches your heart away. 
Yet perhaps it is just as well you never knew your 
attraction. Otherwise you would have been danger- 
ous, at least to a girl who has an ear for music — 
much more dangerous than the usual Adonis." 

"I know I'm not that," said Walter laughing. 
"Thank heaven for my red hair." 

Then, lest she should revert to his own unsus- 
pected voice, he added, 

"You yourself write poetry." 
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"Verse," she corrected. "Jingles that you can set 
music to." 

"Nothing I like better," he said. "Jingle me 
something new." With a confidence that he envied, 
she went to the piano and sang : 

"Silence! 
Not a leaf astir! 
Only the moon to entrance 
The forest of spruce, fir 
Cedar and tamarack 
Along the water set, 
And stain the tranquil lake 
With a dark silhouette 
Of sanctuary pools. 
So with endianter's art 
The liquid silence cools 
The elemental heart 
Thus magically caught. 
And the still waters steep 
The once impetuous thought 
Within a dreamless sleep." 

"I wish I could jingle like that," he said, when she 
came back. "Where did you learn it?" 

"Out on the trail with Beatrice," she answered. 
"There is where she belongs — ^not here. You should 
see her throwing the diamond hitch — her father has 
nothing on her when it comes to rustling horses or 
fishing or hunting. WeVe been out for weeks to- 
gether." 

"Sing me another song of your camp life," he said. 
"You must have more." 

"Just one I can remember," she answered. "I'll 
get homesick if I do any more. This is one that 
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Tom Anderson likes — it has the feeling of Northern 
Ontario where he first came from." 

"Between the acres of wheat 
Are the wide streets of the West, 
But worn with mocassin'd feet 
Are the ways that I love best, 

The shadowy trail through the maze 
Where the cedar and tamarack grow, 
And the portage follows the blaze 
From the lake to the river below, 

Where the moose and the deer slip bjr 
As the fisherman finds his pool, 
And the trout swirl up to the fly 
From their caverns deep and cool. 

And then, while the light allows 
The trail that can never tire 
To the bed of cedar boughs 
And the snug tent by the fire." 

''The last lines suggest the fellows dropping into 
camp after a hard day — glad to get back — ^you bet 
they are — and the fire looks good to them — oh Gee I 
Kate M'Kendricky come and hold me 1 I'm going to 
cryr 

Kate came over to where they were sitting, and 
shook Hedda playfully. 

"Where did you originally come from?" asked 
Walter. "Are you another of the campers ?" 

"No such luckl" Kate replied. "I am a city bird, 
and was teaching school when I met Beatrice first in 
Calgary. It wasn't in school I met her, but in a 
music store where she was showing a violin that her 
father had asked her to get valued." 
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"I remember,'* cried Hedda, "he had traded it 
for a horse with a stranded miner who wanted rail- 
road fare to the Coast." 

"I was teaching violin myself," continued Kate, 
"so I tried it out — it's the one I'm using now — an 
Amati — ^pale yellow and delicious. That's what 
brought me to New York. With a violin like that I 
felt I must have lessons from a real master. When 
I play, it's not me — it's the fiddle. It's just witchery. 
Before you've thought of it, it just does things." 

She was the same eager sprite he remembered 
perched on the box partition at Carnegie Hall. 

"By the way," he said, "I saw you at the Kreisler 
concert, but you didn't see me." 

"Yes, I did," she replied. 

"Then why didn't you make any sign of recogni- 
tion?" 

"Didn't want to meet that brute Neruda," she 
answered, nose in the air. 

"Brute ?" exclaimed Walter. "What put that into 
your head?" 

"Don't I know how he bullied Beatrice? He's one 
of those cold, heartless, cynical, mean, slave-driving, 
woman-hating money-hogs, with a chunk of steel for 
a heart. People like that shouldn't be allowed to 
buy seats at a concert. Why, he took you out before 
it was over — ^you missed all the encores. I call it a 
crime." 

"You do jump at conclusions," said Walter. "The 
reason why he left so soon was that he wanted a 
good cry. That Slavonic Phantasy was too much for 
him— the opening melody " 
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**I know — A Is die Alte Mutter — Songs My 
Mother Taught Me!' 

"He's a Czccho-Slovak like Dvorak, and it re- 
called old menniories." 

**Old fiddlesticks 1" she interrupted scornfully. 
"It's too soon yet for his deathbed repentance. He 
did that for effect, just as some women faint in 
church to attract attention." 

"One thing is in his favour," protested Walter. 
"He said that if Miss Hansen gave a concert, he 
would buy a dozen tickets. He would probably do 
the same for you." 

"Would he, the darling?" she exclaimed, rushing 
to the other extreme. "I beg his pardon. After 
this, you may introduce me to all the millionaires you 
know." 

"So much for you two," said Walter, laughing. 
"What about the rest? — Maurice Johnson? — Doc- 
tor Macrae?" 

"Doc is the link with Maurice," said Kate. 
"Maurice is a Montrealer, but Doc got to know him 
when he was studying at McGill, and then again in 
Paris. Doc is my cousin and practises at Calgary 
when he has to make money. My father is always 
glad to take him in. Doc and Maurice are a pair. 
We call them Body and Soul. Maurice never was 
West in his life. All the same, he's perfectly hu- 
man." 

"I wouldn't trade him for half the Rocky Moun- 
tains," said Hedda. "It isn't for money that he 
paints, but because he sees how beautiful the world 
is and can best express in paint his feeling for that 
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beauty. He won't sell any of his pictures except to 
those who value them. Maurice will always be poor, 
and always perfectly happy." 

"I guess the *poor' is good for all of this bunch," 
chimed in Kate, '^all except Charles, perhaps. He is 
the only one likely to sell himself to the devil." 

^^Thanks, Kate, thanks," said Cameron, who had 
come behind her unnoticed, "and the price will be 
high. I want to be in a position to give away public 
libraries, museums, art galleries, and endow Uni- 
versities and Churches. I want to build an opera- 
house for Hedda and a concert hall for you, Kate. 
For myself a chain of newspapers, in which there will 
be a four-page obituary when I die, written by my- 
self and explaining to the poor that if I became a 
millionaire at their expense, it was all for their ulti- 
mate good. Very few will read it " 

"I will," said Kate. 

"I will," said Hedda. 

"But those who do," he continued, "will have the 
pleasure of learning in the last paragraph that as I 
never had a soul, the devil lost out." 

Next day Walter paid a visit to'Tom Anderson. 
He was in a private ward, and the nurse asked that 
the visit should be brief, as the operation was set 
for next morning. Tom's eyes were covered, but he 
knew Walter's voice. 

"Fine and dandy 1" he said heartily. "Pity you 
weren't here a while ago. Beatrice has just left. I 
guess you're the last they'll let in. Tomorrow " 

He stopped for a minute, and then chuckled, as 
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if remembering a joke. Walter was relieved at his 
good spirits. 

**What was the story?" he asked. 

"Not a story, this time — ^but a character," said 
Tom. "An old French-Canadian, Joe Boileau, a 
neighbour of ours in the mountains. A rare one for 
waking you up in the morning. I worked with him 
once in a lumber camp. I can hear him yet calling: 

" 'What for you no blow bugle, Batiste? — are you 
blind — Can't you hear daylight on ze doorknob? 
It's time to hit ze trail, and ze son of a gun in his 
bunk 1' 

"Have a cup of tea?" 

"No thanks," said Walter, remembering the 
nurse's warning. "Not that it wouldn't be nice. I 
suppose the food here is pretty good." 

"All except the butter," said Tom. "Still, if you 
had been in the bush a month and forgot the taste 
of butter, you would like it." 

Walter laughed. 

"Your heart is still in the woods, I sec — in the 
mountains." 

"Why not?" said Tom. "Would you have it in 
New York? Why, if you talk even about the foot 
hills to these New Yorkers, they think you mean 
some kind of bunion. Sure, my heart's a few thou^ 
sand miles west of here and seven thousand feet 
high, and I'm camping for choice in one of those 
cirques on the western edge of the Great Divide 
where God and all his blessed angels with the help 
of seventy thousand storms and three glaciers has 
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scooped out a little Paradise for you and me and 
the mountain goat/' 

His enthusiasm took one's breath away. 

"Any birds up there?" 

"The very ones that the angels learn their sing- 
ing from. Until you get up seven thousand feet high, 
you don't know what a bird's song is. And the flow- 
ers I Talk about the heavenly Jerusalem and the 
walls of jasper and city of gold and foundations 
garnished with precious jewels and gates of pearl — 
why, all that old dreamer John speaks of in his book 
of Revelations was a slum compared with what I 
have seen up under the Hanging Glaciers, where the 
walls of ice are not garnished but solid with emer- 
ald, topaz and beryl, and the lake itself is melted tur- 
quoise, jade and sapphire. The meadows on the 
way up are carpeted as if with rainbows, all the blues 
of violet, larkspur, gentian, speedwell and forget- 
me-not, all the yellows of the wild columbine, snow- 
lily, arnica, marigold and brown-eyed Susan, all the 
reds of the Indian Paint Brush, wild rose, fireweed 
and moss campion, and, as for the white, kiss for 
me the white chalices of the anemone, clematis, Can- 
ada violet, Alpine primrose and everlasting. Over- 
head is the blue and round you are ridges of bur- 
nished silver, hammered out of the snow by Time 
into fantastic palisades." 

Then the nurse came, and Walter had to leave. 

But as he walked out of the hospital, he realised 
that there was something which Success, with all its 
millions, could never buy. 



CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 

READ it out loud. I want to be sure there's no 
false note. I shall have to read it to her my- 
self later on." 

Neruda was discussing the second love-letter con- 
cocted by Walter. 

"If only you could cultivate more conviction," he 
said. "You could sell anything. It*s not what's said, 
it's the way you say it. Practise intensity, as if you 
were sure of what you say, that it can't admit of con- 
tradiction, it must be so. You don't have to speak 
loudly. Fortunately you are a slow speaker, so 
that every word tells. Hang on to the 'M's' and 
*N's' more — they make the voice more resonant. A 
full, rich voice makes me thrill all over, whereas a 
squeaky talker is so foolish that I can't do business 
with him. Again now — cut the introduction, and get 
on to the passionate part, 

" *I dream of the nights when my lips shall mingle 
with the musky fragrance of your dear mouth.' 

Now read it again." 

Walter read it with slow intensity, to Neruda's 
evident satisfaction. At the same time he was glad 
that it was all make-believe. Beatrice would have 
been shocked by anything so outspoken. If this was 
Oriental, he was lucky to have been born a Scot, 
with some sense of restraint. 

I88 
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"And now,'* said Neruda, slipping the revised 
text into his pocket, "I want to speak to you about 
jrourself . I notice that you are not doing any enter- 
taining. Your predecessor ran up five hundred dol- 
lars a month." 

"Five hundred dollars! That is more than my 
salary." 

"Salary I" Neruda was all smiles. "Did you 
lever hear of an expense account?" 

"Why, yes — in a way — for a salesman and trav- 
ellers," Walter admitted. "Earl Noble took away 
[lis private files, so that I never knew his methods." 

"Or anybody else's methods," snapped Neruda. 
'*My dear Walter, the expense account is the corner- 
stone of modern business. Lx)w prices and deliver- 
ing the goods are all very well, but business men are 
first of all human beings. All our big orders are 
won in restaurants, theatres or clubs. You have to 
get your man so that he thinks of you. *This is a 
regular fellow — he will give me a square deal.' The 
price comes in only second, unless you are dealing 
svith a tightwad, and his business isn't worth han- 
dling anyway — the margin is too small. From this 
day dn, if your expense account is less than five hun- 
dred dollars a month, consider yourself fired." 

Walter's bewilderment set Neruda laughing. 

"Worrying how you are to spend it? Well, I'll 
put you in the way. You can do some of my enter- 
taining. I want more leisure for Silvia anyway." 

Thus began Walter's second initiation. Neruda 
nade him join his numerous luncheons to out-of- 
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town clients, asking him to continue the entertain- 
ment at the theatre in the evenings. 

"The time won't be wasted,*' Walter was ad- 
vised at a later conference. "One thing the foreign- 
born have done in New York is to make it the best 
theatre-city in the world. You can pick out a good 
show for every night of the week. Don't bother 
about the musical shows. They're not much good 
for our kind of client. Take them preferably to 
plays of American life. They see in these the kind 
of people with whom they do business. That gives 
them ideas, and will give you ideas too. They will 
think all the more of you — the American religion 
is to mix business with pleasure. All the while you 
will be learning about the country in which you live, 
and so making yourself more useful to the firm. On 
Sundays go to the movies. They run from noon to 
midnight, and can teach you a whole lot in the twelve 
hours." 

This theatre-going drew Walter apart from the 
Canadian colony, but did hot interfere with any op- 
portunity of seeing Beatrice, as she also would have 
been absent from Maurice Johnson's studio. Tom 
Anderson's first operation had to be followed by a 
second, and then a third, and every evening she 
could spare was spent at the father's bedside. On 
Sunday afternoons she would relax sufficiently to go 
with Walter to a moving picture, and thus their 
friendship continued, indeed drew closer. Once in 
the dark he put his hand on hers, and though she 
withdrew it, he felt she was not really angry. More 
than that, she asked him to visit her father again, 
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augury that when the time came he would be accepted 
into the family. 

Tom Anderson was cheery as ever, though his 
world of light was eclipsed. 

"It's uphill work moving heaven and earth," he 
said, when Walter asked what the prospects were, 
"but the doctors are doing it, and they have prom- 
ised to give me back my mountains. They'll ship 
me back next summer in an observation car, and out 
of the plate-glass window I can grab off all the scen- 
ery I've missed these last few years. I don't blame 
them for taking their time. An old hunter knows 
that the slow way is the sure way. He's seen a big 
bull-moose, sixty inch spread, stand in the thicket all 
day with never a motion except to open his nostrils 
and so make sure no enemy comes down the wind. 
He's seen bull-moose's cousin, the Indian, camp on 
his tracks for a week, waiting till everything is just 
the way he wants it, then go out and get his game. 
That's the way these doctors are doing it. I'm with 
them all the time. They've had two shots now at 
long range, and each time made a hit. The next will 
be close up, and the finish." 

"And then?" 

"And then, me for the pass, and beat it for home. 
Say, did I ever tell you how we discovered the Kick- 
ing Horse Pass over the Great Divide ? * I was 
guiding for Sir James Hector, looking for'^a route 
over the mountain for a railroad to the coast. We 
went over the Simpson Pass to the Kootenay River, 
but that was too high, so we struck up north and hit 
a river flowing west at a place they now call Lean- 
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choil. This Hector was a Scotchman, same as your- 
self. Luck would have it one of the horses kicked 
him in the shoulder, and laid him out so that we 
couldn't travel for a week. In the meanwhile wcjr 
investigated and made pretty sure that this river fl 
made a pass — it's called the Kicking Horse yet — ^so 
when he was fit again, we started up. It was hard 
going, grub was short, and half way up the whole 
pack went over a cliff into the torrent, with all that 
remained of our grub. There were ten of us, and 
nothing to eat, and the pass between us and our 
base. However, there are always fool hen — a sort 
of partridge — in the woods, I said, so out I went 
and brought in two for supper. There were just 
two of them, and we were ten, but we cooked them. 
That's how it came to be called the Great Divide." 

This was the kind of catch an old guide loves to 
play upon a greenhorn. Tom chuckled as he heard 
Walter laugh. 

"Some day Til show you the very spot," he said. 
"We'll kill some more fool hen, and I'll tell you 
another." 

While Walter thus kept touch with the simpler 
life, Broadway was also taking possession of him, 
Broadway and the lure of business. Beatrice after 
all was only incidental, the main part of his day 
being occupied with the Frank A. Neruda Company. 
The evening theatre acted as a stimulant, keeping 
him from getting stale, suggesting ideas and also 
accustoming him to pleasant luxuries. It was nice 
to go to the best restaurants and experiment with 
varied menus. A year of starvation had whetted 
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Walter's appetite for food. If it had been his own 
money, he might have been more chary, but with 
an unchallenged expense account, why not sample 
and get to know what was what? The theatre had 
always had its charm. In the old London days he 
had stood in the queue for many an hour on first 
nights, eager to see his favourites in something new. 
Here in New York he found the audiences keen, 
sensitive to the nuances of stage interplay. If any- 
thing prevented his going to the theatre he felt 
inclined to sulk. When Neruda had no customer 
to entertain, he went alone. 

Neruda was certainly a marvel. His energy was 
insatiable and everything he touched turned to gold. 
The Company was prosperous, new orders poured 
in, new publications were issued, staffs increased, 
callers came in ever greater crowds. Always abreast 
of his work, his desk was clear, he read the latest 
books, saw the latest plays. 

Walter was called quite frequently to his office, 
often on trivial excuses. Neruda seemed anxious to 
retain his goodwill. 

"Don't pay too much attention to criticisms of our 
methods," he said one day. "You may even hear 
the word blackmail. That's an easy word to use 
and hard to combat. It's like the poison-gas in the 
War— creeps along and suffocates you unawares. 
There's nothing we do that can't be justified by 
the results achieved. What we are fighting is the 
deadly rot of Socialism, which claims that the weak 
are entitled to as much pay and pleasure as the 
strong. That is the lazy man's Paradise, into which 
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a rich man would surely find it hard to enter. What 
it means is decay and degeneration, and that we must 
fight and give no quarter. I believe in letting every 
man have a chance, and if he doesn't take that 
chance, let him go under. But don't beat down the 
rest of the world to his level. What we need is not 
spoonfed happiness but courage. Those who have 
no courage are animals that need to be whipped. 
What America has done for me and for you is to 
give us a chance. In America every one can lift 
himself out of his class. Socialism would reduce us 
all to the one class of the Gro-Slow." 

Twice a week Walter had to produce the love- 
letters for the mysterious Silvia, each more passion- 
ate than the last. Each time as he wrote, he found 
his thoughts turning to the warm and living Beatrice 
instead of to the all-but-mythical enchantress whose 
beauty was supposed to fire his imagination. He 
might for instance picture the lady as standing on 
some wide stairway, superbly lovely, but the dark 
hair of Silvia turned in his vision to the sunnier 
locks of the Canadian. 

This intimate fidelity to the thought of Beatrice 
had its drawbacks. For the passion which he had 
to inject into his letters threatened to defile his 
thoughts of that virginal young beauty. The love 
Neruda was instilling into his imagination was a 
Pagan love, abhorrent to this Scot's still Presby- 
terian soul. 

Moreover Walter could not forget Charles 
Cameron's doubt of Silvia's very existence as the 
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banker's sister, and feared that Neruda was involved 
in an intrigue of debauch. 

"This is the last," he declared as he handed his 
envelope. "If you want more, you must get some 
one else to write them. Your Silvia may be in- 
fluential, but she seems to have got her morals as 
well as her riches from some house of depravity. 
Can't you do without her? You are surely rich 
enough, and she can only drag you down." 

Neruda was evidently taken aback. Then retorted 
with an ironical smile, 

"My dear straitlaced young Puritan, from the 
way you talk one might think you came over in the 
Mayflower. You can't know much about the women 
of today, if indeed you know anything about women 
at all. Married or unmarried, they are all the 
same. Your Puritan women used to have large fam- 
ilies, and liked them. Today, if they are content 
with having one child, it is not because they are more 
ascetic, but because they are more expert in birth- 
control. Silvia is merely up-to-date, and being rich 
can afford to be outspoken. It is only the poor who 
need be modest. 

"Say what you like," said Walter, doggedly. "If 
you want anything more of that kind, you can hire 
some one else to write it." 

Neruda shrugged his shoulders. 

"Well, don't let's quarrel about it. You are evi- 
dently still young and very innocent. Some day you 
will realise that women are made not of porcelain 
or romantic dreams but out of flesh and blood. 

"Why should Silvia not be voluptuous? Why 
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should not I? If I have the capacity for pleasure, 
why not indulge it? It is only the weak who are 
destroyed by indulgence, because to them it means 
excess. To the strong, voluptuousness adds a joy to 
life. I tell you, I believe in pleasure, free and un- 
restrained." 

Walter's frankness nevertheless seemed to be 
appreciated. 

"I don't know what you have been doing to the 
President," said the chief accountant, next day. "He 
has just instructed me to add a hundred dollars to 
your salary." 



CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 

THE duty of entertaining brought Walter in con- 
tact with different types of Americans than 
those employed in the office. Quite a number of the 
"prospects" were university men who had digressed 
into manufacturing. The culture of these surprised 
him, and he found his previous bookishness an 
asset. He realised vaguely that America had Uni- 
versities — Yale and Harvard had sent Eights to 
row in Henley regatta — ^but that there was really a 
high standard of education came as something new. 
It might of course be that Neruda had detailed to 
him possible clients of this type, knowing they might 
have fellow sympathies. 

Neruda's own knowledge indeed was remarkable, 
particularly for one who had to earn his own living 
at ten years old — Here was a Czech who spoke 
English as a foreign tongue and yet in that time knew 
the sonnets of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, and 
could quote from the Merchant of Venice. But 
Neruda was in every way exceptional. 

These native born Americans proved excellent 
company. As a rule they had visited Europe — some 
before the war, others as officers in the American 
Army. They frankly admitted that America had 
something to learn from the Old World, but at the 
same time were proud of America's practical accom- 
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plishments. Whatever they manufactured was 
their window to the world. Anything likely to en- 
danger the efficiency of their plant or the quality of 
their product was an unpardonable crime — anything 
that made for improvement was a justifiable expense. 
Whereas over in England a man could put his work 
and his play into separate compartments, these 
Americans had always one foot in the office. 

As Neruda himself admitted, men of this type 
were the most satisfactory to do business with. They 
might drive a hard bargain, but, that once closed, 
their word was as good as their bond — indeed a 
bond was unnecessary. 

"If I lose out on a contract," said one of them to 
Walter, "I am ready to take my medicine, even 
though it breaks me. There's one thing about this 
country, that even if a fellow does go broke, he can 
always start afresh with some chance of success, 
unless he is known to be crooked." 

Most of them had an uneasy fear of such foreign- 
born labour as they employed. Whether this was 
the result of propaganda or came from experience, 
Walter had no clear information. But it came per- 
sistently into their conversation and evidently dom- 
inated their thoughts. They seemed to feel they 
were treading on ground which was undermined and 
might at any moment explode; American industry 
was in danger from the foreign born. What was to 
be done? They regarded the Polak or Bohunk as 
an unpleasant if necessary evil, strangely unmanage- 
able, hardly fit for the blessings of American citizen- 
ship. The alien immigrant had access to free Car- 
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negie libraries which he did not use, and night 
schools which he would not attend. Washington 
should combat the Socialism, Anarchism and Bol- 
shevism which was being spread by German or Rus- 
sian agitators. These hunkies were no longer willing 
to work twelve or fourteen hours a day, except for 
wages which took all the profits out of business. It 
was difficult nowadays to earn a ten per cent divi- 
dend, much less put back any surplus into reserve. 
Labour was to blame for the high cost of living. 
Alas for the days when eggs were twenty cents a 
dozen and butter could be had almost for the asking I 
Something would have to be done and done quickly, 
or there would be a panic. 

Walter had been a Socialist himself too recently 
not to appreciate the other side of the case, and felt 
inclined to ask whether men who worked twelve or 
fourteen hours a day at the American pace were in a 
mood for free libraries or evening classes. How- 
ever, his business was to entertain and not to argue, 
so after listening to their indignation he changed the 
conversation to J. M. Barrie, or Maeterlinck, with 
variations on Sarah Bernhardt and Yvette Guilbert. 
If the "prospect" was a University man, he soared 
even to Aristotle, though these were dangerous 
heights, as he realised when one man asked him if 
Aristotle stood for Scotch or Rye. This was a 
graduate in Applied Science for whom the problem 
of prohibition had become acute, and who looked on 
New York as a city of bootleggers. 

The friendships that occasionally developed from 
these evenings helped Walter to widen his conception 
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of American life. He got to know the Harvard 
Club. He discovered a considerable population of 
so-called "highbrows" — readers of critical reviews 
on literature and art, students of social economics, 
men and particularly women with a passion for at- 
tending lectures. Another still larger population was 
concerned with the improvement not so much of 
themselves but of the rest of mankind. 

"There are thirty-five thousand clubs in America,'^ 
said one man to Walter with a glow of pride, "classi- 
fied as devoted to Uplift, the moral and social im- 
provement of the American people.'* 

Charles Cameron was cynical as usual. 

"Every one of these clubs," he commented, "is 
needed." 

Then there were the luncheon clubs of business 
men, all apparently pledgjed to perpetuate their 
youth. Surely America was the only country where 
one could see several hundred stoutish gentlemen 
rise from their seats and with one hand on the top 
of the head slowly gyrate like schoolgirls on the 
platform at a Sunday-School prize-giving, as they 
sang the words : 

'Tm a little prairie flower 
Growing wilder every hour; 
Nobody cares to cultivate me 
For Pm as wild as wild can be." 

Henry Farrell of the Farrell Motor Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio, was an American of a particularly 
fair-minded type. 

"If we do have trouble with the foreign-bom," 
he admitted, "it is only our own fault. We have 
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opened our gates but not our houses, and have 
treated the immigrants as cannon-food for our 
labour wars — so many units to work so many hours 
per day, and never mind the casualties. They left 
their own country as peasants in search of new land, 
and we coralled them into our mines, packing-houses, 
steel yards and factories, destroying so many farm- 
ers. We gave them shacks no better than the pens 
they had for pigs in Europe, and wonder why they 
live and act like pigs. We must treat them as human 
beings if we want them to be good citizens. That's 
why in our plant we have a social hall and gym- 
nasium and swimming pool, and encourage our work- 
ers to live in a garden suburb where each can grow 
his own vegetables. And that's why we need an 
Employees' Magazine — to let them know what they 
can get and let them realize they belong to one big 
family, not to a machine for grinding out wages." 

It was a relief to find that some at least of Neru- 
da's clients came like Henry Farrell voluntarily and 
not driven by sinister suggestion. There was evi- 
dently a legitimate demand for the kind of work 
Walter was doing, and Charles Cameron was wrong 
in insinuating that it was created by blackmail. 
Neruda after all had an intense belief in America 
and the opportunity that country afforded to the 
immigrant. These opportunities were for work and 
for making a new home, whatever one's original 
language or country might be. They were not sim- 
ply opportunities to exploit and terrorize. Neruda's 
handicap was probably in the type of men he had to 
employ. It was they who took advantage of other 
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people's weakness. It was they who exploited the 
Neruda system — not Neruda himself. The tools 
were at fault, not the designer or craftsman. 

Should the Farrell Motor Company decide to 
have a Neruda-made magazine, Walter resolved to 
give it special attention, if only to show his appreci- 
ation of Henry Farrell himself. He promised to 
pay a visit to the plant at Cleveland, and this he did, 
to find that it was in every way a model. Light and 
airy shops, an attractive restaurant with food at cost 
price, rest-room for the girls, recreation halls and 
a library with books in half a dozen languages, eve- 
ning classes in English, economics, history and citi- 
zenship, organized entertainment in the form of 
lectures, concerts and moving pictures — in fact an 
immense club lightening the work for daily bread. 
The plant was run on an eight-hour day, and the 
wages seemed high to one who remembered English 
factory conditions. 

Henry Farrell was hospitality itself, and insisted 
in taking Walter to dinner at his own house, so that 
he could show off his smart New England wife and 
family of three bright boys. It was a house with 
wide rooms opening into each other, not shut oft 
into air-tight chambers — the house of a booklover, 
with fine bindings and first editions and Elzevirs 
with tall margins. 

"If this is America," thought Walter, "I'm glad 
I came." 

Walter had been informed that if any theatre din- 
ners resulted in business, he would be entitled to a 
percentage on the initial order. On opening his 
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personal mail one day, he found a cheque for two 
hundred dollars with a voucher crediting it to busi- 
ness secured from the Farrell Motor Company. 
Entertaining was evidently profitable as well as 
pleasant, and Walter realised the assurance of a 
bank balance. He might soon be in a position to 
start looking for an apartment. 

The question of the apartment came up from 
another quarter. Frank Still, the reptilious treas- 
urer of the company, called him into the office and 
asked him to verify an account. Then came the 
offer of a cigar and 

"Don't hurry, old man. We're going to know 
each other better. How d'you like New York?" 

Such condescension implied a change in status. 

"Pretty well," answered Walter, non-commit- 
tally. 

"Don't feel like going back to England?" 

"Why should I ?" said Walter. 

"I guess you're right. New York is the place 
now. Better dig in and take root. Climate seems 
to suit you — ^you are putting on flesh. Ever feel 
like joining a golf club ? Keeps you in good condi- 
tion." 

"I couldn't spare the time just yet," was the reply. 
"Later perhaps, when I have found my feet." 

"That sounds sensible. Have a nice apartment 
just far enough from the office for a brisk walk. 
It's as good as eighteen holes and costs less. Much 
better than strap-hanging in the subway." 

The subway was admittedly damnable. 

"What I'm coming to is this," continued the 
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treasurer, sitting on the edge of his desk and flicking 
his cigar ash with his little finger. ''I do a small 
real-estate business on the side, and IVe an option 
on a dandy apartment that would be just right for 
you. IVe watched you from the day you joined us. 
You're coming along fast, and you're coming to stay. 
There are other cheques due besides the Farrell 
account, and the President has you slated for some- 
thing, or I'm mistaken. Now, if you want to get on 
in this city, you must put on front. You can't do that 
in a boarding house. Have an apartment, nicely 
furnished, where you can take your friends after 
the theatre for a glass of Scotch, or if you have a 
lady friend — more privacy. It's a good invest- 
ment." 

"How much is the rent?" asked Walter. 

"Only three thousand dollars." 

"Three thousand dollars 1" 

"Why not? You've earned half of that in a 
month," said Still. "Here are three more cheques 
signed for you this morning." 

Sure enough, there were three more commissions 
totalling twelve hundred dollars. Walter felt 
uneasy. It didn't seem right that he should take 
this money when he had struggled so hard in Lon- 
don for mere bread. There was too much profit 
somewhere. And yet — and yet — why shouldn't he 
take it? Wasn't it the payment Neruda had prom- 
ised if his handling of the "prospects" helped to 
swing a deal ? Neruda, at any rate, was no sweater, 
paid good wages from the office boys upwards. 
Business in America seemed to be done on larger 
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margins. Money circulated more quickly. No 
wonder that this was the country of Success. 

Such thoughts swirled as he stood considering. 

"It's too soon to decide," he said at last. "I'll 
think it over. Thanks for the suggestion." 

Frank Still was satisfied with the seed thus sown. 

"When you are ready," he said, "we'll inspect. 
Thought I'd like to catch you on the wing. If 
you'd rather see the apartment by yourself, here's 
the address and my card." 

Until the cheques were safely deposited, Walter 
thought the suggestion absurd. Then he was moth 
to the candle. How sordid after all were his rooms 
compared to the pleasant circumstance of the res- 
taurants and theatres he nightly frequented! The 
carpet was frayed, the wall-paper dingy, the win- 
dows unwashed, basin and jug were cracked and the 
common bath-room smelt of antiquity. Breakfast 
now was practically the only meal he took there, 
and the eggs always seemed to have given the coffee 
a whiff of their cold-storage. As to his fellow board- 
ers, Goldstein had been the least objectionable, and 
he had turned out to be an assassin. 

Even if he did leave the boarding house, would 
it be wise to spend so much on an apartment? Six 
hundred pounds a year for rent. What would his 
mother have said? And yet, on his present rate of 
income, he could afford it. Then there were the 
dividends to come in from the shares earned by the 
love-letters. Frank Still evidently knew of some- 
thing else that was coming, and he, if any one, should 

be in a position to know. 
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What would Beatrice say? Why not ask her 
advice ? She was sensible. But had he the right to 
ask her advice on such a matter unless he first asked 
her to marry him ? Was he sure yet that she would 
accept him? And would she look at it in the same 
light? Would she understand that this would help 
him in his business? Surely she would — she had had 
her own training in Neruda's office. 

Neruda? — What would Neruda say or think? 
How would Neruda like it if he got engaged to the 
discharged private secretary? Would that inter- 
fere in his advancement? It was because she had 
talked too much that Beatrice had been let out. Still 
his private life was none of Neruda's concern — at 
least 

Perhaps he had better go slow with Beatrice till 
he felt sure of his ground. Any way she was tied up 
just now with her father. He could visit the apart- 
ment by himself, and if he liked it he could take her 
there afterwards. If she didn't like it he could get 
another. 

It was a bachelor apartment on a fourth floor, 
charmingly furnished. A sitting-room, bed-room, 
bath-room and tiny kitchen. 

In place of Beatrice he consulted Charles Cam- 
eron. 

"If Frank Still advises this," said that Worldly 
Wiseman, "take it as a command. Frank, of course, 
may be pocketing his private graft, but Neruda did 
not save him from Sing Sing except to carry out 
instructions. All I ask you to do is to let me supply 
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the whiskey. When it comes to breaking laws, 
Frank Still has nothing on me." 

"What do you mean by 'Sing Sing'?" exclaimed 
Walter. "Surely you are joking." 

"I am never more serious than when I joke," re- 
plied Charles. "Originally locked up for life, our 
worthy Treasurer was rescued by our revered Pres- 
ident, because some one was required to do the dirty 
work. Unfortunately they say we took the pro- 
verbial viper to our bosom. Frank has discovered 
something in the early life of Neruda which he keeps 
to himself but uses to Iws own great profit. From 
being tool he has entrenched himself as partner, 
and in the Frank A. Neruda Company is half of the 
'Company.' " 

"What is the secret?" 

"My dear boy, do you think he is such a fool as 
to tell? The secret of success in blackmail is to 
Tceep the secret to yourself, otherwise it loses its 
value as a source of revenue. You have too many 
rivals in your path to riches. If I knew, do you think 
I should be content with two hundred dollars a 
month? Take it from me, you would find me in the 
seats of the mighty along with Frank Still, holding 
a private office and a pocket full of fifty cent cigars." 

Although he had not yet discovered Neruda's 
reputed secret, Charles Cameron had recently ac- 
quired a novel source of income through an idea 
imported from his native Canada. This was that in 
the Frank A. Neruda Company he should be the 
"Official Goat," that is to say, when any irate cus- 
tomer came in person with a well-justified complaint. 
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Charles was to be called into the presence of the 
complainant, accused of the mistake and summarily 
dismissed. For such dismissal he had bargained to 
receive ten dollars a time, and his income, since the 
adoption of the idea, had risen thirty dollars a 
week. 

"I carry conviction," he informed Walter, "by 
being insolent to whoever dismisses me. This pre- 
vents any soft-hearted customer from seeking me out 
afterwards in order to relieve the distress of my 
broken-hearted wife or impoverished family. It 
would be embarrassing if they discovered me back 
at my desk. 

"Besides," he added, "I don't mind telling you 
that there is some method in my madness. The 
weak point in the Frank A. Neruda Company is that 
it has grown to be so big — it is unwieldy. The only 
one who sees the work as a whole is the President. 
The rest of us are working without proper contact 
with the other departments. Now I have a hunch 
that there is trouble brewing in spite of apparent 
prosperity, and that some one is undermining us. I 
figured out that the way to make sure was to see if 
there was any connection between our different 
troubles, and, as the Official Goat, all the serious 
troubles are brought to my attention. After my 
official dismissal, I generally get to the real point 
and find out what was wrong. It's just as I sus- 
pected. Most of these troubles are due to what the 
French call sabotage — some type-setter or engraver 
or machine-minder deliberately makes a mistake to 
get the firm in wrong. Now I find also that two- 
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thirds of the customers affected are located in 
Chicago. Some day soon I shall take a trip to 
Chicago and find out who is the nigger in the wood- 
pile." 

Instinctively Walter's thoughts flashed to Gold- 
stein. 

"When you have collected your evidence," he said, 
"let me have a look at it. I also have what you call 
a 'hunch.' " 

While Walter was mentally elaborating his theory 
of a connection between Goldstein and the recent 
troubles, Charles Cameron's hint that all was not 
well with the house of Neruda was a disturbing 
thought. This sabotage was bad enough, but still 
worse was the suspicion that Neruda himself was 
being blackmailed by his closest associate. How 
could prosperity last under such conditions? And 
what was the secret of Neruda's life? Such secrets 
could never be confined forever, particularly to a 
man so unscrupulous as Frank Still. Some day he 
would use his knowledge, and then where would be 
the Neruda Company? And where would be that 
much less important person, Walter Oliphant? It 
was a house built on a quicksand of intrigue. 

Could that secret be connected with the source of 
Neruda's rocket-like rise to riches ? Was it possible 
that his knowledge of the foreign-language press 
had been appreciated by a European Power, and 
that had supplied the necessary finance ? There were 
rumours to this effect. It was true that fortunes had 
been made by Americans during the war almost in a 
day. There seemed to be as many war-born mil- 
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lionaires in New York as there were K.B.E.'s in 
London — ^but here was a self-taught immigrant 
directing this vast concern and incidentally con- 
trolling an international banking house. If the 
money had come from Germany or even Russia, and 
if Frank Still had the proof, there indeed would 
be a stranglehold upon Neruda. But these after all 
were only **ifs"— the secret might be something en- 
tirely different. 

Frank Still had evidently been told of the visit 
to the apartment, for when Walter came to see him, 
he had the lease ready to sign. The lawyer to 
whom this was submitted declared it reasonable, so 
Walter took the plunge. Not till he got the receipt 
for the initial payment did he discover that the 
lessor named in the document was only an agent, 
and that the real owners of the building were the 
international bankers, Kohler and Kravatsky, who 
in their turn he knew to be another name for Neruda 
himself. 



CHAPTER NINETEEN 

BEATRICE had missed her rendezvous with 
Walter the last two Sundays, pleading each 
time rush of work which could not be postponed. 
This happened again the following Sunday, ancf 
Walter felt peeved, suspecting some other reason. 
On Monday he had a theatre dinner engagement 
which at the last minute was called off, so as nothing 
had been heard from the lady, he rang up to see if 
she would use the vacant seat. 

"Do come for once," he urged. "IVe something 
to tell you." 

"And I've something to tell you," she answered. 
"Yes, ril come. Father goes to sleep now at eight 
o'clock." 

They met at the theatre door, just in time for 
the curtain. 

Fashion decreed that every woman in New York 
that year, who called herself a woman, should wear 
a cloak of seal, sable, fox, or any other kind of fur 
which could be successfully imitated, so that with 
her beaver coat and cap Beatrice was not out of 
the ordinary. But her coat differed in this, that she 
had trapped the skins herself, and had worn furs 
all her life, wearing them in such a way that one 
felt furs were natural to her, alluring, irresistible 
creature. How absurd that Neruda should criticise 
her appearance or good looks I 
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"It's a shame to make you take these oflF," said 
Walter, as they entered the auditorium. "I'm sure 
the show won't be half as nice to look at." 

"For a shy young Scotchman," she replied, "you 
are getting on." 

The first interval gave them the opportunity of 
saying what they had come to say. 

"Look at this," Beatrice said, "it is an extra car- 
bon of a letter dictated at the hotel on Saturday, by 
a labour politician who has lived in Seattle the last 
two years, and does not know my connection with 
Mr. Neruda. The part that may interest you is 
the P.S." 

Walter read : — 

"I hear friend Goldstein has transferred his 
activities to Cleveland. Has Frank A. any interests 
there?" 

"I feel sure," she continued, "that this is the Gold- 
stein about whom you know something. The 'Frank 
A.' is of course Mr. Neruda. I remember he once 
dictated an index card on this Goldstein just after 
you left the room, and though your name was not 
mentioned, I guess you gave the information. That 
was the man supposed to have shot Joseph Bern, 
wasn't it ? I may be wrong to have made this extra 
carbon, but I had a suspicion that it might concern 
you." 

"Very likely it does," said Walter, remembering 
the Farrell account. "Thanks for the information. 
I was thinking of Goldstein just the other day, won- 
dering what mischief he was up to." 
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"And now, what is your news?" she asked. 

"First of all," he said, "you haven't excused your- 
self for yesterday afternoon. Too much work again, 
I suppose." 

"Yes, Walter — Fm sorry. I did send you a note 
but suppose it is in the mail. Frank Still " 

"Frank Still I" 

"Yes, why not? Frank Still has always been a 
good friend, more than ever since I left the com- 
pany. He was indignant at the way I was treated, 
and used his influence to get me my present job. 
Ever since he has been giving me work to do — 
indeed it was his work that has been keeping me 
busy on Sundays. You know he is always in a hurry, 
and he insists that I must do it myself — I am neat 
and accurate. Besides, he pays me well and I need 
the money. I charge double for Sunday work. Mr. 
Still may not be popular in the office, but he was 
always nice to me." 

"What sort of work does he give you?" asked 
Walter, angrily, remembering the treasurer's un- 
savoury reputation. 

"Oh, not Neruda business," she answered. "He 
bas other interests — real estate. By the way, I could 
not help noticing your name on one of the leases he 
gave me to copy. So you are taking a bachelor 
apartment? Is that your news?" 

Walter's hearing may have been disturbed, but 
he certainly fancied that the word "bachelor" was 
emphasized. 

So she knew all the time! He need not have 
hesitated to ask her advice. 
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"Yes," she continued, **I helped Mr. Still to select 
the furniture. You will find the easy chairs so 
luxurious that you will never want to get out of 
them. That was Mr. Still's idea. *I want real 
bachelor apartments,' he said, 'so snug that the ten- 
ants will be fixtures. Man is essentially selfish, and, 
as often as not, marries only because he thinks a wife 
will make him a cozy home. My idea,' said Mr. 
Still, *is to make the wife unnecessary.' " 

"He did, did he?" said Walter. 

"Yes," pursued Beatrice, teasingly, "and he also 
said that he intended to let the apartments only to 
those who would be stayers — ^middle-aged men 
already absorbed in their business, or young fellows 
on the make, who were too anxious to get on to 
handicap themselves with marriage.'* 

"He did, did he?" said Walter. 

"He told me yesterday that you were getting on 
like a house on fire, and that unless the President 
changed his mind, you were slated for something 
big. Frank Still seems to have taken a fancy to 
you, and said that you were the first Scotchman he 
had ever liked." 

"He did, did he?" said Walter. 

"Your only drawback was your lack of experience. 
It would take you at least a year before you would 
understand New York. Neruda, however, was a 
genius as a picker, and was backing you to be a 
Success. Mr. Still said that he trusted Mr. Neruda's 
judgment rather than his own." 

"He did, did he?" said Walter. 

The bell rang for the second act, and the cigarette- 
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smokers trooping in postponed any further conversa- 
tion. Walter's thoughts were too distracted to fol- 
low the play. What was Frank Still up to? This 
was suspiciously like an intrigue to keep him separate 
from Beatrice. He had been told that Beatrice was 
not the right girl, and this latest move might be to 
keep him from temptation. Excellent intention! 
but just the thing to make him the more obstinate in 
his desire for the forbidden lady. He was not a 
child, and if he chose Beatrice, that was his affair. 

Very ingenious this scheme of using Beatrice's 
Sunday afternoons so that they coufd not meet ! It 
was done in such a natural way that offence could 
not be taken. They must have been watched, other- 
wise it would not have been thought of. Frank 
Still surely had at his command all the staff he 
wanted, and it was only by playing on Beatrice's 
vanity that she had been hoodwinked. 

Why should he not have the girl he wanted ? She 
was real, tangible, desirable — a girl he could respect 
as well as love — ^not the oriental, passionate, dark- 
haired unknown whom Neruda said he had in mind 
for a later uncertain date. 

Beatrice was the kind of wife he could live with, 
liking the same books, the same music, the same 
paintings, the same kind of entertainment. She was 
domesticated and had a good business head. Most 
of all, she had the prettiness he fancied, a mouth 
that seemed made to be kissed and arms that round 
the neck would be 

A nudge brought him back from his dreams. 
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"Wake upl" whispered Beatrice. "It's not fair 
to the actors." 

Damn the actors I Still, for Beatrice's sake he 
pretended to follow the play, right up to the happy 
ending. 

"Now for some supper," he said, and though at 
first she tried to excuse herself, she relented to the 
extent of a sandwich. 

"There's just one way to deal with this situation," 
said Walter, bracing himself with black coffee, "and 
that is to give me the right to take you out when and 
where I please." 

Beatrice ran fiery red. 

"Don't put it that way, please," she faltered, "or 
I'll be sorry I told you of this at all. We have been 
good friends so far, and just now I want it to remain 
at that." 

"But I don't," said Walter, doggedly. "This is 
not good enough. We can't keep up our friendship 
with some one interfering, so that we can never 
meet, filling your mind with prejudice against me. I 
want you to understand that some day, as soon as I 
can afford it, I mean to marry you — that is, if you 
will have me. That is my ambition, not just to make 
money for myself." 

"Walter," she said, putting her hand on his, 
"don't — don't — I'm not ready yet — I can't give any 
promise — ^we haven't known each other long enough 
to tie each other up for life. I can't think of it just 
now with father — everything so uncertain — and then 
there's you — it would be selfish of me to spoil your 
career. Mr. Neruda does not like me — he is spiteful 
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and would take it out of you, if he knew we were 
engaged. Wait a while till you are more sure of 
your position, and he has forgotten me. In any 
case, I can't desert father, and very soon he must 
go back to the ranch, whether he recovers his sight 
or not. I must go with him. He would die in New 
York. If you really mean what you said just now, it 
would only be possible if you came too and gave up 
everything you have gained here to start afresh — 
just plain farming and clearing land— no millions in 
it, believe me I No — ^no — it wouldn't be fair — it is 
too soon to decide — ^you must not let your impulse 
run away with you — this is real life, not a novel or a 
play. I can't ask you to sacrifice yourself before 
you realise what it all means. Let's leave things 
just as they are. I'll promise you an evening every 
week, until we go away. We'll always be good 
friends. Perhaps some day things will change, and 
then, perhaps, we can discuss the matter again." 

"Poor enough hope, thatl" said Walter, deject- 
edly. "Your father is good for another twenty 
years. Do you intend to be tied to him all that 
time ?" 

"He has always been good to me," she answered, 
"and it's not only that — I mustn't put it all on him. 
This life in New York is not the life for me. I've 
put up with it for a year, because I had to. But I 
was born for the open air, for the woods and for 
the mountains, just as much as father. This city is 
stifling me — I want to get out, to get back where I 
belong. Unless you could live the same kind of life, 
we could never be happy together. I am not a New 
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Yorker — I am a Canadian, and a Canadian I shall 
live and die." 

She spoke with such intensity that there was no 
gainsaying her. Walter realised that there was a 
gulf between them greater than he had ever sus- | 
pected. Perhaps he could bridge it — some day— 
somehow — ^but at present they could only call across. 



CHAPTER TWENTY 

AS soon as Walter arrived at the office next 
morning, he called for the proofs of the Em- 
ployees' Magazine which had been prepared for the 
Farrell Motor Company. Charles Cameron's story 
of sabotage had put him on his guard. 

"Gone to press," was the reply. "The machines 
have started running." 

"Stop them," he ordered, "and let me have the 
machine proof." 

On comparing it with the proof he had last seen, 
he noticed several changes. 

"Who authorized these ?" he asked, and was told 
that they were instructions from Charles Cameron. 
Charles himself arrived at that moment and pro- 
duced a letter from the Farrell Company marked 
"urgent," with the corrections specified. The letter 
was signed "J. L. Harmon," the correspondent 
named by Henry Farrell as authorized to supply 
them with local news. This letter mentioned that a 
new plate was enclosed to replace the plate first sent 
of the Polish Coat of Arms, as the heraldic design 
had been found to be incorrect. 

Recalling that Neruda's new secretary was a Pole, 

Walter decided to ask his advice. Tarnovski, as 

soon as he saw these arms, laughed derisively. 

"Do you want to start a riot?" he asked. "The 
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artist has placed the Polish with the Prussian arms." 

Then scanning the letterpress, he added, 

**FineI Fine I In addition to *riot' add *pogrom.' 
Here you describe the Polish Zouaves taking part in 
a Jewish celebration, and in this sketch of Kosciuscko 
you make our national hero utter a fervent appeal in 
the language of the Talmud." 

Walter lost no time. 

"Give me long distance — Cleveland — Farrell 
Motor Company — Henry Farrell personally," he 
said to the operator, as soon as he got back to his 
desk. 

The change in the heraldic design, and the Jewish 
interpolations gave him a theory — Goldstein was 
an artist — Goldstein was in Cleveland — Goldstein 
was opposed to Neruda — Goldstein was a Jew. In 
his pocket he still carried Goldstein's last message 
from Chicago. On comparing the handwriting with 
that of the corrections, he recognised them as the 
same. 

The telephone rang. 

"Cleveland on the wire." 

"Hello I — Henry Farrell — ^Walter Oliphant speak- 
ing for the Frank A. Neruda Company of New 
York. We have to apologize for delay in delivering 
your new Magazine. Tell me — can you describe the 
personal appearance of your local correspondent — 
J. L. Harmon — yes, personal appearance — is he 
small, dark, Jewish, short — with a hacking cough — 
an artist as well as a writer — yes, that's the man. 
Well, waste no time — hand him over to the police — 
he's wanted for murder — ^yes, m-u-r-d-e-r. We are 
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sending a man to identify him. Sorry to give you 
this trouble. Goodbye." 

"That has settled his hash," said Walter to his 
astonished assistant. "Fve saved you your trip to 
Chicago." 

"Do you mean " 

"I mean I have tracked the source of your sabot- 
age, at least one of the sources. He's an old 
acquaintance — name of Goldstein — wanted for 
murder." 

"Gee WhiliikinsI You're a wonder!" exclaimed 
Cameron. 

"Also," added Walter, "I've done you out of 
ten dollars. You won't be dismissed this time, 
though you deserve to be. Next time you get last 
minute corrections, I wish you'd let me see them. 
Ring up Captain Fitzgerald, and say I'm coming to 
see him." 

Walter told his story, and the detective hiinself 
took the next train for Cleveland. 

On returning to his desk, Walter found a wire 
from Henry Farrell. 

"Too late. The bird has flown." 

Two days afterwards Henry Farrell himself 
turned up. 

"Talk about bosoms and serpents," he said; "that 
fellow Harmon or Goldstein or whatever his real 
name is was the most poisonous viper I ever heard 
of. He was starving, or pretended to be starving, 
when I picked him up and gave him a job. His 
expression of gratitude was to stir up trouble in the 
plant and start a Soviet movement of the worst kind* 
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If he had picked out some open shop where wages 
are low and hours long, I could understand. But to 
disturb a plant like ours after all I had done for him 
— I call it the absolute limit I Your man Fitzgerald 
has told me of the monkeywrench he tried to throw 
into your works — ^you have my entire sympathy." 

If Walter had had any previous qualms as to his j 
work for Neruda, they were dissipated by this last 
experience. Here was an order obtained in a clean 
and honest way from a considerate employer who 
honestly tried to benefit his employees. It was im- 
perilled by deliberate malice, and the malice did not 
stop at an attack on the interests of the possibly 
hostile Neruda. The mind of this Bolshevist, Gold- 
stein, was evidently so perverted by hatred of cap- 
italism that he was running amok, slashing at 
friends and foes of labour alike. This was not a 
case of sweated garment workers, whose tragic con- 
ditions might excuse an outburst of violence. Gold- 
stein was a danger to the community, and should be ^ 
stamped out. 

That afternoon Walter was called into the private 
office. 

"Well," said Neruda, with a smile, "I hear you 
have had a narrow escape. Your friend Goldstein 
was nearly too smart for you. Tell me, how did you 
get on to him? Pity we didn't discover this in 
time. Now he has made his get-away." 

"It was only by chance that I got the hint," said 
Walter. "If I hadn't gone to the theatre last Thurs- 
day, I should never have known." 

"Wasn't that called off?" said Neruda. 
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"Yes," '«aid Walter, resolved to make a clean 
breast of it, now that the affair with Beatrice was 
closing. "But I went all the same, — ^with Miss 
Anderson, your late private secretary. It was she 
who warned me." 

"She did?" said Neruda, hardening visibly. 
"Where does she come in?" 

"Merely as a friend of the Neruda Company," 
said Walter, anxious to remove the prejudice against 
her. "By chance she heard that Goldstein had 
moved to Cleveland, and by putting two and two 
together, I stopped the trouble in time." 

"So you are still keeping up acquaintance with 
Miss Anderson?" said Neruda, coldly. Evidently 
the meeting had not been reported. "You know why 
I let her out — talking outside the office about the 
Company's affairs. She seems to have the habit 
still. This isn't the kind of acquaintance that will 
help your standing. Believe me, Walter, I know 
what I am talking about. You mustn't let your fancy 
for a pretty face run away with you — ^not so very 
pretty either," — this with a sneer. 

Walter grew hot in defence of the absent Beatrice. 

"You do us both an injustice," he protested. 
"Miss Anderson has been a good friend to me and 
to the Neruda Company. If it hadn't been for her, 
we should have lost this Farrell account. You are 
wrong in thinking there is anything between us. 
Miss Anderson looks upon me only as a friend — do 
you grudge me that ? She is leaving New York in a 
month, and will probably never return." 

"Ah I" exclaimed Neruda relaxing. "Is that so?'* 
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Then after a pause, 

"Perhaps I was unfair to her and to you. Walter, 
I apologize. I only meant this in your own interest. 
You are such an innocent, and I want to help you to 
get on — to make good. Let's consider this ancient 
history, except that I'll write to Miss Anderson 
thanking her for her good offices. What is her 
address ?" 

"Ask Frank Still," said Walter, blandly. "He 
sees more of her than I do now. She may have 
changed her address since I last paid her a visit." 

At the mention of Frank Still's name, Neruda 
frowned. 

Walter regretted the hasty insinuation. He re- 
called what Charles Cameron had hinted, namely 
that the President had perhaps good reason to dis- 
like his tool. Frank Still might be once more play- 
ing traitor, might be keeping in touch with Beatrice 
for reasons of his own — ^to gain further light on 
the reputed secret in Neruda's life, light such as a 
private secretary might incidentally discover and 
under the irritation of dismissal might the more 
readily blurt out. Perhaps Neruda had good reason 
to think, indeed to fear, that Beatrice talked too 
much, and in truth had got rid of her out of nervous- 
ness lest Frank Still might learn yet more from her. 

The ground may have been too dangerous to dwell 
upon. Anyhow Neruda changed the subject. 

"Let's go to a play tonight," he said, after a 
pause. "This office sometimes gets on my nerves." 

Just as Walter was leaving, Neruda called him 
back. 
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"By the way, Walter, I find we are to be neigh- 
bours. For sometime past I have intended to have 
a place of call in addition to present apartment. It 
is quite nice, but one doesn't have the privacy one 
sometimes likes. I don't trust the girl at the switch- 
board, and you never can tell who is listening in at 
the telephone. So I decided on a second apartment 
where I can have a private line, and as it happens, 
the one I have chosen is in the same building as 
yours. I congratulate you on your taste. If you 
hadn't picked out yours first, it would have been 
mine. However, I shall be just above you, on the 
other side of the elevator. My window looks out 
on the rear of the building, whereas yours coni- 
mands the street. My name will not appear in the 
hall index, but I'll be there frequently and I hope 
we shall now see more of each other. I have neg- 
lected you lately — it would be nice to talk things 
over quietly of an evening. We should understand 
each other better.*' 

Here was news I 

In some respects Walter was pleased. This meant 
that he was still in favour. Frank Still had hinted 
that he was slated for something, and this was evi- 
dence confirming. Neruda undoubtedly had insti- 
gated the treasurer to offer the lease, and to 
encourage him to pay so high a rent. It was another 
step up the ladder of Success. 

On the other hand, this meant closer surveillance. 
The house would probably be guarded by Neruda's 
detectives, just as the office was. His telephone 
might be tapped, and his letters read, particularly 
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any that came in Beatrice's handwriting. He could 
never meet Beatrice again without being reported, 
and so long as he lived in that building, good-bye to 
privacy 1 

A net was being drawn round him from which it 
seemed impossible to escape. The net was all the 
more oppressive because it was unseen, hampering 
not only his body but his thoughts. A Fate^ kindly 
but inexorable, was herding him into financial suc- 
cess, but what satisfaction would that bring him? 
Would it be at the cost of his right to think, to pick 
and choose his own friends, to have any friends at 
all — except Neruda ? Was it worth while escaping 
death to lead a life without volition? 

Again he turned to his diary : — 

"Predestination was the faith of my Presbyterian 
forefathers, and if I did not inherit it from them, 
I am inclined to adopt it now. Circumstance is evi- 
dently stronger than my will, for though I had the 
most sincere intention to kick against the pricks, 
otherwise known as the matrimonial plans of my 
respected benefactor, and to career off on my own 
with the fair Beatrice, the said fair Beatrice showed 
herself unwilling and drove me back to the path 
ordained for me. I am an ox being fattened for 
the slaughter, a mouse being played with by an inex- 
orable cat, a fly awaiting the leisure of the spider, 
all the while fondly believing that I am the captain 
of my soul. After all, why should I worry? What 
good does it do to struggle? The end is just as 
inevitable, and the struggle only brings discomfort. 
On the other hand, Neruda promises an houri. Kis- 
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met I And yet the weakness may be my own fault. 
I may be chained only because I have not the courage 
to be free, dwarfed because I dare not hold myself 
upright. 

''Men at some time are masters of their fate 
The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings." 



CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 

VERY much a bachelor apartment I" thought 
Walter, as he looked round his new rooms on 
taking possession. The walls were now hung with 
pictures, etchings of a character to make him blush. 

Beatrice might have selected the furniture, but the 
etchings mirrored Frank Still. Surely she could not 
have been present when they were being hung or 
known that they were there — ^unless indeed Frank 
Still had already commenced his damnable work of 
corruption. But she would never stand for that — 
she was too pure minded — it was unthinkable. 

Here was an opportunity to do Maurice Johnson 
a good turn. He could replace these etchings with 
some Canadian landscapes, and incidentally remind 
himself of Beatrice after she had gone back to her 
own country. 

Maurice telephoned that he would like to see the 
rooms himself before letting Walter choose his pic- 
tures. They ought to be of a size to fit their sur- 
roundings, and the wall paper must also be consid- 
ered. He would be round in fifteen minutes. 

"Wonderful paintings," was his comment on the 

etchings, "but a vicious artist. These are worth 

some money, my boy — originals of Felicien Rops. 

Still, they aren't the kind of thing you want if you 

expect lady visitors. Or at least you could relegate 

228 
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them to the bedroom. Let's go round to the studio 
now. I have four sketches that would do." 

So they walked along. 

"What a curious thing life is," said the artist. 
"Sex is an undercurrent from which the human river 
cannot escape, however smooth and placid the sur- 
face may appear. In some of us the current becomes 
a whirlpool, a rapid, a Niagara, bursting into foam, 
sucking down. Sex Qnderlies all art, just as it under- 
lies all life whether it is normal or depraved. Why 
do I, a landscape artist, come to New York, except 
to renew my spirit at the fount of all artistic inspira- 
tion, the female figure ? No one can say I am licen- 
tious — my record is so innocent that no one not an 
artist would believe it, and no one not an artist could 
understand. I suppose it is like religion — one has a 
yearning which moves the spirit to do things that are 
uncommon, to self-sacrifice, to generosity, to martyr- 
dom. The spiritual love of a divinity one never sees 
acts as an incentive. Yet religion may result in 
excess. The spiritual love may be perverted to 
express itself in forms that are repulsive." 

They found Charles Cameron in the studio, thor- 
oughly enjoying one of Maurice's cigars. He acted 
always as if Maurice were his protege, and refused 
to take the artist seriously. 

The sketches produced were new to Walter. Two 
of them were winter scenes — ice-bound pools fringed 
with snow under the shadow of dark green forest. 

"You may want something serene to look at," the 
artist explained. "New York is hectic and sets your 
blood racing." 
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"An excellent corrective," said Charles, "is the 
prospect of thirty degrees below zero." 

The other two depicted spring — one an orchard 
in full blossom, emerald and silver — the second lilac 
bushes delicately set against an ivory wall. 

"These will be enough from me," said the artist. 
"Add something Scotch, which you should pick for 
yourself, to remind you of the place you came from." 

"Haig and Haig for choice," interjected Charles. 

"We should never forget our background," con- 
tinued Maurice. "It keeps us natural and less eccen- 
tric. You need a bookshelf also — a room is always 
undressed without it." 

"Also half a dozen ashtrays," said Charles. 
"Americans are only beginning to smoke pipes. Add 
an ice-chest, and you will have something you can 
call a home." 

"What is your background?" asked Walter of the 
artist. 

"Originally American, but for the last hundred 
years a Canadian farm — ^United Empire Loyalists 
who left New England rather than give up their old 
flag. Just after the revolution there were said to be 
more Harvard men in Canada than were left in the 
United States." 

"That gave Yale a chance," said Charles. 

"There were certainly never so many graduates 
at one time who went farming — an experiment 
which might well be repeated, judging by the result. 
It may not have produced so many millionaires, 
but it certainly grew a sturdy stock of human beings. 
I sometimes think these Loyalists were like seed 
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potatoes, all the better for their northern climate. 
They did not grow so fast, but they grew firm and 
clean, free from the disease which threatens those 
who remained down south. One finds more of the 
old-fashioned virtues up our way." 

" *01d fashioned' is right," said Charles. 

"The love of liberty is certainly getting out oi 
date here, replaced by a passion for policing." 

"God loves the Irish," said Charles. 

"The pursuit of happiness has changed into the 
race for wealth. Of course I am prejudiced. One 
always is." 

"And yet you come here?" Walter intervened. 
"Why don't you stay at home?" 

"Because with all its faults, New York is the intel- 
lectual capital of this continent. I don't know any 
more fascinating place for the study of hunian life." 

"Let's go to a cabaret," said Charles. 

"A doctor doesn't gain experience in a healthy 
parish. He goes to a hospital in a city full of acci- 
dents and diseases — the more the better. If you 
want to understand the world, you can learn here 
quickly. Just at the moment it is more than ever 
interesting." 

"Particularly to the bootleggers," said Charles. 

"The Old World has pumped its more restless 
citizens into the New. These are too formed in their 
opinions to be easily assimilated, at least in the first 
generation. In intellect and artistic genius they are 
often the superiors of the native Americans whom 
they are driving back into material pursuits." 

"Some do just as well in politics-" said Charles. 
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"Their intellect and art are stirred by unrest, and 
divorced from the restraint of tradition. There is 
no tradition here, only the echo of European stand- 
ards. What the native American has is wealth, 
money enough to buy what the European can pro- 
duce in original literature or art.'* 

**Don't forget the Canadian," said Charles. 

**If you refer to me," answered Maurice, smiling, 
**all I learned of technique, I learned in Paris. 
iEsthetically, Canada is where the United States was 
a hundred years ago." 

"A thousand," murmured Charles. 

**But a hundred years ago here there was a great 
spirit — the spirit of adventure, of willingness to 
suffer hardship for an ideal, of an idealism which has 
built up a mighty nation." 

"We won the war I" said Charles. 

"We have in Canada a country which its climate 
must forever keep a white man's country. There 
you must work or starve." 

"I starved," said Charles. 

"I think we are closer to nature, and nature is the 
next best thing to God. Nature is cruel up our way, 
as cruel as the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, 
but nature is infinitely better for the artist than 
Sodom and Gomorrah. If I feel that my work is 
getting artificial, that my colour is too precious, 
that my drawing is pretty-pretty, that my imagina- 
tion is bizarre, I go back home. The moment I 
cross the line, I feel I am regaining my youth and 
sincerity." 

"You also gain on the exchange," said Charles. 
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"I become natural again," continued Maurice, ig- 
noring his tormentor. "My drawing is direct and 
trenchant, my colour sings of the open air. I am 
living among things and people that I know and 
love. I am part of them, and they are part of me. 
Art is no longer merely selling pictures." 

"If it were, it would be more popular," said 
Charles. 

"You make me feel," said Walter, "like a man 
without a country. I am cut off from my past, from 
my people, from my old home, utterly and for ever. 
If America is as you describe it, can I ever take root 
here? I can understand the irresponsible reckless- 
ness of these newcomers — Poles, Bohemians, Jews — 
unmoored from their old associations and taking 
refuge here in a harbour which is *any port in a 
storm' and may be only a port of call. What does 
it matter what they do? No one they care about 
can blame them, for no one they care about will 
know. The chances are they will never return." 

"They never will," said Charles. "There are too 
many plums to pick here." 

"The safest thing for the newcomer is to settle 
on the land," said Maurice. "Cities are for birds 
of passage. Many of these newcomers were orig- 
inally peasants, or sons of peasants. Their mistake 
has been to drift into the factories, the mines, the 
stockyards, the steel mills, the cloak and suit sweat- 
shops, the business houses. Take you, for instance, 
what are you? What is your background?" 

"I am a fanner's son," said Walter. 
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"I could have guessed it," said Maurice. "You 
have too bony a frame for a city boy." 

"And your hair is too red," said Charles. "Don't 
ask him to go back to a farm, Maurice ; wait till he 
has made his million first. Farming, nowadays, is a 
luxury that can be afforded only by the idle rich." 

"Incorrigible I" laughed Maurice. "Well, Wal- 
ter, I wish you joy of your Success. After all, it 
has sold me four of my sketches." 

"The price is a hundred dollars each," said 
Charles. 

"If I had not been there," he coolly admitted to 
Walter, on the way to the latter's apartment, 
"Maurice would have let you have them for nothing. 
The dear chap needs to be protected against him- 
self. He preaches himself into a state of pure 
philanthropy." 

They arrived just at the same time as the postman. 
This was Walter's first letter at the new address, 
and it was in a familiar handwriting. Goldstein 
again 1 

While Charles was dismantling the discarded 
etchings, Walter opened the envelope. It contained 
two quotations: — 

I . The unfit -and the unheeded I The miser able 
and despised and forgotten, dying in the social sham^ 
bles. The progeny of prostitution — of the prosti" 
tution of men and women and children of flesh and 
blood, and sparkle and spirit; in brief, the prostitU' 
tion of labour. If this is the best that civilisation 
can do for the human, then give us howling and 
naked savagery. Far better to be a people of the 
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wilderness and desert, of the cave and the squatting- 
place, than to be a people of the machine and the 
Abyss^ Jack London. 

2. While there is a lower class, I am in it. 

fVlule there is a criminal element, I am of it. 
While there is a soul in jail, I am not free. 

Eugene V. Debs. 

Walter decided to take Cameron into his con- 
fidence, and after telling the story of his brief con- 
nection with Goldstein, showed the three missives. 

"What is your opinion?" he said, as Cameron 
handed them back. 

"I should say," replied the other, "that your 
friend was compiling an anthology." 



CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 

THE extraordinary civility of the janitor next 
evening gave Walter a hint that Neruda was 
already in the building. A telephone ring confirmed 
the conjecture. 

"Coming down in a minute to pay you a visit," 
said the well-known voice, always a little more gut- 
tural over the wire. 

Walter pondered whether the removal of the 
etchings would be questioned, but Neruda showed no 
sign of surprise. 

**What charming landscapes!" was the comment 
on the new pictures. **Walter, you have excellent j 
taste. Who is the artist?" 

**Maurice Johnson — a Canadian." 

**Ah ! — another friend, no doubt, of Miss Ander- 
son." 

"Do you consider that makes him a poorer art- 
ist?" protested Walter, resenting the sneer. 

"No, no I An excellent painter, and no doubt an 

excellent friend. Miss Anderson seems to be well 

supplied. I must have a look at his pictures myself. 

That palace I am planning will require at least a 

hundred paintings. Won't you choose the pictures 

for one of the rooms yourself? It will be your own 

room when you visit me — ^I shall want you to feel 

at home." 

236 
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Walter produced the cigarettes Neruda liked, and 
the cloud passed over. 

"By the way, Walter," said the other, after they 
had gossiped a while, "since you came to New York, 
have you learned to dance? No? Then you must 
take lessons at once. I have two reasons for saying 
so. In the first place, Success can only be achieved 
by mixing with people, and to be a mixer in New 
York, you must be able to at least fox-trot. Sec- 
ondly, there is to be a Masquerade Ball at the Ast- 
more, a fortnight from today. I wish to go there 
myself, and I think it is time you met the charmer 
I have in mind for you. She delights in dancing and 
you ought to at least know some of the ordinary 
steps." 

At last he was to meet the mysterious Unknown I 

"If it can be done in the time, I am quite willing," 
(le replied. "As this is to be a masquerade, I sup- 
pose that means a fancy costume. What character 
should you suggest?" 

Neruda looked at him narrowly. 

"Why not choose for yourself?" 

"What do you say to Anthony?" said Walter. 

To his surprise, Neruda burst into a peal of 
aughter. 

"Why, what's the joke?" asked Walter, bewil- 
lered. 

"Nothing — I was just thinking. Which Anthony 
lo you mean ? Anthony the Saint or the Anthony of 
Shakespeare? If you mean the Saint, you can go 
just as you are." 

Walter blushed at the gibe. 
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"Of course I mean the other Anthony," he said. 
"Will the unknown lady make a good Cleopatra ?" 

"It depends on what you call 'good/ " said 
Neruda with another laugh. "I can guarantee that 
her costume, such as it is, will be correct.'* 

In the days of his impressionable youth, Walter 
had heard a sermon on the evils of dancing, preached 
by a sad-eyed revivalist, whose message of woe had 
an irresistible appeal for thousands of Scots who 
always find a peculiar delight in the terror of immi- 
nent damnation. 

"Let them polka and waltz," thundered this 
melancholy apostle, "they are dancing down the 
broad road to the Gates of Hell — there indeed they 
will polka and waltz to all eternity on a red hot floor 
to the orchestra of Satan's laughter." 

Although he had grown out of some of his Cal- 
vinistical austerity, any form of dancing other than 
the Highland Fling had always suggested to Walter 
effeminacy, permissible to watch upon the stage but 
in actual life undignified. The comedy of his Atlan- 
tic voyage was the sight of robust Scandinavians 
ready to dance all day, just as in New York the most 
amusing spectacle he knew was that of middle-aged 
men gliding and gyrating with equally middle-aged 
women to the rhythms of barbaric music. 

When therefore Neruda suggested dancing les- 
sons as part of his course on Success, Walter realised 
how much he had to unlearn before he could under- 
stand the American point of view. New York evi- 
dently owed elements in its civilisation to other 
than the stolid Anglo-Saxon — above all to the 
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European Continental, the Oriental, the Negro and 
the South Sea Islander. To Walter's Scotch mind 
these were indeed no worse than the Irish — and the 
Irish were permitted not only to fight for but to 
belong to the British Empire. The shimmy, the 
fox-trot and the syncopated thrills of jazz, were 
therefore not to be lightly condemned. Some Amer- 
icans indeed argued that the aesthetic development 
of the Scotch had been handicapped by their hymn 
tunes and their predilection for the bagpipes. 

The dancing school to which he was directed con- 
sisted of a large hall surrounded by smaller rooms 
in which the tyros were initiated before they were 
launched into the central throng. In this hall, a part- 
ner could be hired at so much a dance from the 
instructors or instructresses awaiting the call in 
sacrificial groups. Walter was speedily monopolised 
by a Corjrphee whom he instinctively named the 
Ox-Eyed Peroxide (or **0. P." for short) who con- 
fided to him the secrets of her profession while she 
taught him variegated steps. 

According to this lady, the profession of dancing- 
partner was undoubtedly one of the most important 
in New York. Without it indeed New York would 
still be a village. It had made New York the city 
of business conferences, conventions and trade 
shows. Although to some of these conventions 
delegates were able to bring their wives, many came 
alone. Moreover, all the buyers came here from 
other centres to replenish stocks and see the latest 
styles, and they too had to spend their evenings 
alone. They wished to dance and have some one to 
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talk to, whom they could take to a cabaret without 
spending more than they could slip into their 
expense accounts — she had quite a number of cus- 
tomers like that herself — nice fellows — she always 
kept them in their place if they tried to put one over 
or go too far. By day, of course, most of those in 
her profession were in business — she herself was a 
stenographer " 

"That accounts for the instructresses," said 
Walter. "How about the instructors?" 

"Well, there are ladies in New York whose hus- 
bands have to go out of town. You can't expect 
them to sit at home, sewing. So they hire a young 
fellow who can go out and dance with them till their 
husbands come home. Quite a number of our in- 
structors are working their way through College. 
That tall chap over there is studying electrical 
engineering. The lady he is with has a husband 
who travels in shirtwaists. She gives him eight 
dollars a night and his supper, three nights a week. 
If it were not for our profession, he would have to 
hire out as a banquet waiter or teach night school." 

She was an efficient teacher and Walter made 
rapid progress. More than that, he found he liked 
it. If only she had been Beatrice Anderson, it would 
have been pleasanter still. How delicious to have 
the little Canadian close-pressed in intimate contact 
to the throb of emotional music. If only he had her 
here, she would surely forget the foolish fancy of 
returning to her ranch. 

After an hour or so of his arm encircled round her 
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waist, moving to sensuous music, surely she would be 
less in the mood to argue about her duty. 

Mrs. Calhoun was the name the instructress gave 
him. For the first week she insisted she was forty, 
after which she volunteered that she was a widow 
and that forty was only her professional age. The 
owner of the dancing school distrusted the young 
and flighty, and it was easier to get a job by adding 
to one's age. The school was quite nice, but there 
was a better floor at the Greenwood Tree, a cabaret 
owned by a friend of hers, very select. Her charge 
for the evening to Walter would be only five dollars, 
and of course supper. The orchestra there was 
better than this old has-been. The music they 
played was this new psychological jazz, introducing 
Beethoven, Wagner and all the top-notchers as well 
as the Hula Hula stuff. You just invented the steps 
as you went along. 

Walter suspected a more than strictly dancing 
enthusiasm in her suggestion but decided to risk any 
possible complications. She was a commonplace 
little thing, but a good teacher. What if she did 
fancy him? He was not immune from the satisfac- 
tion of winning a woman's admiration. Just as in 
the case of the Silvia love-letters, he could close his 
eyes and replace her with the thought of Beatrice. 
Why had he never thought of asking Beatrice herself 
to dance ? He might do it yet — now that he danced 
less like a hayseed. 

The Greenwood Tree was a roofgarden under 
glass with arbors and stone-flagged paths surround- 
ing a floor of delicate resiliency under a blue canvas 
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pierced with artificial moon and stars. Its prices 
also were high, as Walter discovered when he came 
to pay the waiter. That however the O. P. declared 
was only natural considering the place was so select 
— ^you couldn't have every one in evening dress under 
all these trees with all these flowers growing indoors 
all the winter in New York without paying the price, 
and the price kept out the cheap skates. This was a 
regular Society joint — it hadn't been discovered yet 
by the movie stars. 

Everything certainly had been orderly — delicious 
music — opera singers in between the dances — a jug- 
gler of international fame. 

Lucky he had a fifty dollar bill with which to pay 
for the supper ! 

As usual, Walter turned to Charles Cameron for 
enlightenment. 

"Did you ever hear of the Greenwood Tree?" 
he asked. 

**At a very respectful distance," said Charles. 
"It is said to be an expensive hobby, not only on 
account of the food — ^but the ladies — and the after- 
math. Ever hear of the Morganbilt case and the 
Guggenvelt scandal? My dear young Chief, your 
education has been sadly neglected." 

"Who owns the place ?" 

"Who did I say owned Kohler and Kravatsky?" 

"Nerudal" 

"Whisper it not in Askalon. The nominal owner 
is our ubiquitous iniquitous Frank Still." 

"Whew !" 

"Well, what else could be expected. Neruda had 
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directed him to this dancing school. Neruda prob- 
ably owned the dancing school as well, and every 
one belonging to it including Mrs. Calhoun. What 
was his object? Was it to break him away from 
Beatrice by entangling him with this dancing mis- 
tress? That particular Circe had certainly been 
tempting, not to say alluring, in their latest dances. 
At the time he had ascribed it to the charm of their 
surroundings and the intoxication of the music. Her 
mistake had been to plunge him so suddenly into 
such expense. She did not know the Scotch — the 
supper bill had cooled him. 

What was there that Neruda did not control? 
New York seemed to be an intricate net of his enter- 
prises. From that network, who could escape? 
Towards himself Neruda's attitude was more than 
friendly — nothing he had been asked to do was 
dishonorable — though perhaps eccentric sometimes, 
as in the case of the love letters to Silvia. As for 
the Greenwood Tree, Mrs. Calhoun might possibly 
have been detailed to watch over him, perhaps to 
test him, so that Neruda might find how far he 
could control himself. That was probably the solu- 
tion. Well, he could stand the test. 

A cheque for five hundred dollars covering com- 
missions on new business mollified Walter's out- 
raged spirit of economy and confirmed him in the be- 
lief that Neruda knew about the Greenwood Tree. 
The cheque was too timely to be properly due. He 
therefore was easily persuaded to renew his visits to 
the haunt of supposed iniquity. On each night the 
Ox-Eyed Peroxide became more clingingly affection- 
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ate and on each night Walter remained an impregna- 
ble Gibraltar. The gowns she wore became more ab- 
breviated. Her hair exhaled an alluring fragrance 
and she seemed to have re-caught the bloom of 
youth. 

Walter turned his ear instead of his lips to her 
upturned mouth in their secluded arbor, imperturb- 
able in his adamantine politeness. 

Back in his apartment, Walter's thoughts were 
obsessed with the knowledge that these very rooms 
and the house itself were owned by Neruda, who at 
that moment possibly was in the apartment just 
above him. 

What accounted for this strange and persistent 
interest? Was this merely scientific thoroughness on 
the part of an observer conducting a human experi- 
ment? How far did this thoroughness extend? If 
Frank Still was the alter ego of Neruda, was there 
any motive for these etchings which modesty had 
compelled him to remove from the walls? Was it 
part of his Success course that he should acquire a 
taste for works of art condemned by the Censor? 

It almost seemed as if an effort were being made 
to sap his moral backbone. There were these fan- 
tastic love-letters to an imaginary Silvia, there were 
the suggestions that he should consider a mistress, 
though he must not marry. And now these dancing 
lessons, with an instructress who rivalled Potiphar's 
wife. Were these the temptations of a Saint 
Anthony derided by Neruda? 

The succession of late nights told upon his appear- 
ance. 
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"Go slow, Chief," said Cameron. "You are not 
used to this pace. Take the advice of a old roue 
and give the lady a vacation. Come with me tonight 
and see a movie. If we don't like it, we can always 
go to sleep." 

Cameron with his droll cynicism was excellent 
company, and Walter felt all the better of the 
change. After the show, they drifted to the apart- 
ment for a nightcap, and Walter, partly perhaps 
under the mellowing influence of his native beverage, 
was overcome by an irresistible impulse to take the 
Canadian into his confidence. The mysterious net- 
work that seemed to be everywhere enveloping him 
was getting on his nerves. He must talk about it to 
some one, if only to relieve his feelings — some one 
who had experience and could tell him what he ought 
to do. 

"You suggested once," he began, "that Kohler and 
Kravatsky were creatures of the imagination. Very 
possibly they are, and so too is a nightmare. I want 
you to be my Joseph and interpret my dreams." 

So saying he told the story of the love-letters com- 
missioned by Neruda for the imaginary Silvia — 
without, of course, betraying the part that Beatrice 
Anderson had played in their actual inspiration. 

"May I look at them?" asked Cameron, evidently 
puzzled as well as amused. "I suppose you kept 
copies." 

Then when he had perused them, he was still 
more astonished. 

"You say Neruda actually encouraged you — ^paid 
you to write these — that Neruda has urged you to 
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take these dancing lessons — that Neruda is raining 
cheques upon you — the same Neruda who enticed 
you to this delightful if rather voluptuously deco- 
rated apartment, and who has you watched so that 
you can hardly call your soul your own. It certainly 
is a strange situation, and I wish I were a better 
detective '* 

Then, slapping his thigh as if at a sudden in- 
spiration : 

**Gee Whillikins I — Christopher Columbus 1 — 
What a find 1 — Frank A. Neruda, I take my hat off 
to you — ^but if you desire mine to be a silent rever- 
ence, you will have to recognize my astuteness with 
something tangible— Walter, my boy, congratulate 
mer 

^On what?'' asked the startled Walter. 

"On my coming promotion." 

"You talk in riddles," said Walter. "What have 
you discovered?" 

"The secret that has made the fortune of Frank 
Still — the secret of Neruda's life. It won't be long 
now before you discover it yourself, or I am mis- 
taken — or more likely Neruda will discover it to you. 
But till that happens, there will be just two outsiders 
privileged to know, and only one of the two honest 
and reasonable, namely myself. Fifteen thousand a 
year will amply satisfy my modest requirements." 

Walter was at a loss for words. What had he 
betrayed in which Cameron had discovered some 
secret significance ? Why had he been such a fool, 
so indiscreet as to reveal these letters? Was not 
this the kind of thing that Neruda had warned him 
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against — discussing ofSce affairs outside of the of- 
fice? Had not his first slip in this direction cost Jo- 
seph Bern his life, and was this second slip to result 
in another blackmailer for his benefactor.? Had not 
Cameron already signified in his own cynical way 
that he intended to demand the price of silence? 

"Don't look so gloomy," remonstrated Charles. 
"Your turn will come — ^but not, my priceless inno- 
cent, just yet. Don't be afraid lest I shall empty the 
cupboard before you come. I shall leave a juicy 
bone for you. But this is too rich an opportunity to 
be missed. My God I What a sensation the story 
will make." 

"It isn't right — it isn't fair I" protested Walter. 

"Don't preach," retorted Cameron. "Permit me 
to borrow the rest of this excellent bottle. I think 
I'd be wiser to get drunk in my own rooms. I might 
let you in on the secret too soon. Goodnight, old 
chap— goodnight. At last we are on the high road 
to Success 1" 

What under Heaven had Charles Cameron dis- 
covered ? Walter sat there puzzling over the incon- 
sequential clues till his head whirled. He had to 
give it up. 

The next date on the calendar was the Masque- 
rade. 

Perhaps that would reveal what was to be re- 
vealed. 



CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 

^T^E day before the masquerade, Beatrice rang 

L up. 

'^Goodbye, Walter, in case I don't see you tonight. 
We're off for home tomorrow morning." 

"So soonl" exclaimed Walter. "Can your father 
make the journey?" 

"Why, of course! The last operation was suc- 
cessful. It shows you haven't kept touch with us. 
Where have you been all last fortnight? I've rung 
you up at your apartment, but you were never in." 

Damn those dancing lessons! 

"You said something about tonight," he reminded 
her. "Where can I see you?'* 

"At Maurice Johnson's studio— our fond fare- 
well. The gang will all be there. Do come if you 
aren't too busy making your fortune." 

"You bet I'll be there," said Walter, and hung 
up the receiver. 

Mrs. Calhoun was booked for the evening, but 
Mrs. Calhoun could go to blazes. He must not 
let Beatrice slip out of his life like this. Tom An- 
derson would think him as coldblooded as the rest 
of the New Yorkers if he did not at least shake 
hands. Beatrice might go back to her own country 
for a while, but surely she would some day return. 

If she stayed away too long, he would find out 

248 
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where she lived in Canada, and follow her up. He 
had not yet lost hope. At his present rate of prog- 
ress, in another six months or a year he would have 
enough money to follow her round the world, if need 
be. Had it not been for her duty to her father, 
her self-sacrifice, she might have accepted him. She 
was as near his ideal as ever he expected to find, and 
it was maddening to think he was on the verge of 
losing her. 

Damn Neruda I Damn Success I Damn the mys- 
terious Unknown ! 

When he arrived at Maurice Johnson's, the An- 
dersons were already there, as well as Hedda Han- 
sen and Kate M'Kendrick. The three girls sat on 
a sofa with their arms twined round each other, and 
Beatrice merely waved her hand at him as he en- 
tered — ^poor augury of any tete-a-tete. Tom Ander- 
son, however, came forward with hand out- 
stretched. The old guide seemed anxious to show 
that he was all right now. 

"Well, well — here we are again!" he said hear- 
tily. **We thought you had got lost on one of these 
blind trails downtown. As Joe Boileau would say, 
'Take off your swell coat and make yourself in ze 
bush.' " 

Then he began to chuckle. 

"What's the joke, father?" said Beatrice. 

"You were right — ^you were right!" said Tom, 
slapping his thigh. "Walter's hair is as red as you 
said it was. I thought you were making it up just 
to fool your old blind dad. What was it you called 
him? A cross between a flamingo and a giraffe?" 
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"No, father," cried Beatrice, jumping up furi- 
ously. "It was you that said that." 

Just then Doctor Macrae and Charles Cameron 
came in, mercifully covering her confusion. 

But to Walter it was one more nail in the coffin 
of his hopes. Whether she had said it or not, she 
evidently had been criticising his personal appear- 
ance. That did not suggest she was madly in love 
with him. 

As if to make amends, Beatrice now was par- 
ticularly amiable and sat down beside him. 

"So this is the goodbye 1" he said, a trifle bitterly. 
"You leave New Yoric with no regret." 

"Not quite as bad as that," she answered softly. 
"I truly am sorry to be separated from such a good 
friend as you have been — perhaps we shall meet 
again." 

"What about Frank Still?" he asked with a touch 
of malice. 

She was all flushes. 

"Don't talk of him — I hate the very thought of 
him I He is a squaw man — the worst type — I shall 
at least be glad to be out of his reach." 

"So you have found him out!" exclaimed Wal- 
ter, mollified at the news. 

"It didn't take any finding," she answered. "He 
was perfectly frank in his disgusting proposals — 
and now I think of it, I feel I owe an apology to Mr. 
Neruda. He warned me about Frank Still, and 
hinted that the reason he was making it impossible 
for me to stay was to keep me out of mischief. Mr. 
Neruda may have been right after all. I thought 
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this was a blind, and that he really meant to sepa- 
rate me from you, but now I come to think of it, he 
really did mean Frank Still.*' 

'*So that after all he was trying to do you a good 
turn." 

"Looks like it," she admitted. "At least we 
can give him the benefit of the doubt. However 
when we get back home again, it will be a dream 
that is forgotten." 

"I shall never forget," said Walter. 

"Perhaps you will," she said with a sigh, "per- 
haps not I am afraid the city has got into your 
blood. But if you ever do feel that you have made 
a mistake, if you do come to realize that the only 
life worth living is a life in the open, in among the 
mountains, remember that father can always find a 
job for you, and the latch will always be loose." 

She looked affectionately at old Tom. 

"Father is just crazy, now that he can see again," 
she continued. "No one but myself knew how blind 
he was. When at last after the third operation the 
bandages were removed from his eyes, he could 
hardly believe it was true." 

"Thank God!' he said, 'thank God! It's the 
first time for a year that I've seen four walls. Now 
I can go back to my mountains again. I shall be 
like David and like him shall sing a new song : 
/ to the Hills will lift mine eyes J 

"I was in the room when he said it, and I just 
wept for joy at his delight." 

The very memory of the incident brought tears to 
her eyes, and her voice faltered. 
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How deep must be her love i^or the old man ! One 
could understand now a little why she would not 
leave him. 

Tom had taken Beatrice's place on the sofa be- 
tween the two girls and with his arms round their 
waists, beamed upon the company. 

"I'm going home 1" he kept repeating. "I'm go- 
ing home 1" 

"It's a good place — ^home," said Maurice Johnson 
cheerily. "Don't we all envy you !'* 

"Back to the mountains," continued Tom, "and 
the ranch, and the trails, and the salt lick where 
the deer and the moose come in the cool of the night 
in droves, and the beaver dams, and the smell of 
the camp-fire." 

"Talking about home," said Charles Cameron, 
"You look pretty much at home as it is." 

"I'll tell you where I am," said Tom. "I'm in 
the seventh heaven and here beside me are two 
stars singing in their courses " 

"Hold on I" interrupted Kate M'Kendrick, "I 
play the violin." 

"You do and you shall right now," said Tom. 
"Get out the fiddle and play us a tune." 

Kate had not forgotten the Kreisler concert. 
Turning to Walter she said, 

"I'm going to play the Slavonic Dance that your 
millionaire friend seemed to think he was conduct- 
mg. 

As she played Neruda's face and excited figure 
rose again in Walter's memory so vividly that he 
might have been present. The music seemed to 
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bring into the very room the immigrant who car- 
ried his country in his heart. 

'*Can you play the Slavonic Phantasy f asked 
Walter. 

"Not without some practise," Kate replied, "but 
dedda sings the opening melody." 

That was what had stirred Neruda so deeply. 
Perhaps the words would explain his emotion. In 
any case Hedda's voice was a delight, so Hedda 
must sing. 

"The English is only a paraphrase," she began, 
•*but the words do help you to understand the 
music." 

These are the words she sang: — 

'Songs my mother taught me 
In the days I long for, 
Ever in hier eyelids 
Were the teardrops hanging. 

Now when I the children 
Teach myself to sing them 
Tears again are flowing 
Flowing down my face so sombre.' 

The spirit of Neruda seemed to pervade the 
studio, dimming the faces of the musicians, of Tom 
Anderson, of Beatrice herself. It was the spirit of 
a lost soul, wandering in a wilderness of vanity and 
desolation — a spirit which yearned for the simple 
happiness of early days which never could be re- 
covered. To most of those present the homeland 
was in the northern hills and forests of Canada. To 
Walter himself, it was in far-off Scotland. The 
voice of the spirit was the voice of the wanderer 
if the exile who never could return. 



CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR 

THE night of the Masquerade I 
Walter had tried on tunic, toga, busldn and 
the rest of his costume before going to the office, and 
wished now that he had chosen to be Julius Cassar. 
He was too thin in the face to make a proper An- 
tony, and a laurel wreath would have been more 
comfortable than his helmet 

Neruda's choice of character had not yet been 
intimated, merely that Walter would be called for 
at eight o'clock, two hours before the masquerade 
began. There was something to be talked over 
first. 

"What about Cleopatra ?'* asked Walter, and was 
told, 

**You will meet her in good time." 

At the office that morning, Neruda was undoubt- 
edly at high tension. Walter heard one reason 
from the omniscient Charles Cameron. Charles's 
anticipated elevation to fortune was not yet in evi- 
dence. Indeed he was nervous, just like a man who 
has made a mistake and dreads the consequences. 
Neruda was no fool, and Charles had probably met 
his match. If he had done what he hinted he would 
do, it served him right. 

Charles's story was that Frank Still and Neruda 
were at loggerheads. 

2»54 
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"The President blamed the old sinner for cor- 
rupting one of the girls, and the old sinner in ques- 
tion has been going round the building threatening 
that he knows enough about Neruda to blow up the 
whole shootingbox. He's just about right but he 
daren't do it, at least not just now. Some labour 
agitator they had done up and were nursing in a 
private hospital has died on their hands, and a so- 
cialist rag is demanding an investigation. Your 
friend Goldstein is on the rampage again — he is 
worse than a will-o'-the-wisp — here is his latest in 
your own mail — the envelope wasn't even marked 
^personal.' " 

This time Goldstein had sent a verse from Wil- 
liam Morris : — 

''They will not learn; they have no ears ta hearken; 
They turn their faces from the eyes of fate; 
Their ffay-lit halls shut out the skies that darken. 

But lof this dead man knocking at the ffate. 

Not one, not one, nor thousands must they slay. 

But one and all if they would dusk the day'* 

"What do you think of it?" asked Walter. 

"It's beyond me," replied Charles. "I'm super- 
stitious, and I've got a hunch that something is go- 
ing to happen. Neruda is playing a dangerous 
game. Human dynamite is the trickiest oi explo- 
sives. The forces we are fighting are without scru- 
ple and without mercy. So far, Neruda has been 
lucky, but some day Nemesis will get us. My only 
hope is that when this business does blow up, our 
bodies won't be found among the debris." 
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*Tes8imist!" said Walter. "You positively dote 
on tragedy?' 

"Not exactly," countered Charles grimly. "If 
Neruda is sent aloft, I don't think it should prop- 
erly be classed as tragedy. The world wovdd prob- 
ably be all the happier." 

"What about me?" asked Walter, unable to take 
Charles seriously. 

"You also should be on the lookout for trouble. 
Your luck so far has been uncanny. I admit you 
have ability, but you remind me too much of the 
old proverb Whom the Gods love, die young/ The 1 
Gods of the Frank A. Neruda Company certainly , 
love you, Walter. Take my advice, and keep your 
eyes skinned." 

A little later Walter was being cross-questioned 
in Neruda's office. 

"Do you carry a gun?" 

"You mean a revolver?" 

"Of course — ^You say you don't? — ^Well, take this 
and keep it loaded and handy. You may need it to- 
night. There may be trouble and there may not. 
It's best to be prepared." 

"Why not tell me what the trouble is?" said 
Walter. "Then I'll know where to look for it." 

"I guess you're right. Very well. You remem- 
ber my once telling you of an enemy having gone to 
Varta and becoming chief of police? He is back 
in New York. I saw him in the street yesterday. I 
have had him checked up— he is here on a political 
mission with credentials that could not be refused. 
Already he is hand-in-glove with an unfriendly so- 
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cialist paper. I was able to have It raided, as it 
printed a new cartoon done by your friend Gold- 
stein. We traced and captured Goldstein this noon, 
but we have to fight not a man so much as a hor- 
net's nest.'* 

Goldstein had at last been captured I Thus ended 
that anthology. Yet what were his last two lines ? 

**Not one, not one, nor thousands must they slay, 
But one and all, if they would dusk the day^ 

Goldstein would be succeeded by another — and 
yet another 

Neruda seemed to expect some comment Then 
questioned Walter's silence with, 

"You're not afraid?" 

Walter laughed his answer. 

"After four years in the trenches?" 

Neruda's face cleared. 

"Well, we'll hope for the best. You haven't gos- 
sipped of tonight's affair?" 

"Not to a soul." 

"Goodl Tonight at eight, then, in your apart- 
ment. I shall come down from my own rooms. 
Open the door for me on the stroke of eight. It 
will save my having to ring. Be sure your blinds 
are down." 

No one could say life in New York ladced excite- 
ment. Here he was with a loaded revolver in his 
pocket, ready for possible assassins. He was the 
bodyguard of an eccentric millionaire who was tak- 
ing him to a masquerade to meet a mysterious 
beauty. The millionaire himself was being bled by 
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a blackmailer. Considering that six months ago 
he had been on the brink of suicide for lack of any- 
thing to doy this was a distinct change. 

Remembering what Neruda said about Blinds, 
Walter pulled these down as soon as he entered 
his apartment, although it was not yet dusk. One 
proved to be loose, but the shutters served the same 
purpose^ 

Why was Neruda so mysterious ? At eight o'cock 
he was to open the door without waiting for a ring. 
The masquerade did not beg^n till ten, but for two 
hours they were to have a talk. 

What about? Was it preparation for the Un- 
known Lady? 

The costume took longer to put on than he 
thought. It was five nq^nutes to eight before he 
was actually ready — four minutes — three minutes — 
two minutes — one — 

He opened the door. 

Neruda slipped in, carrying a suitcase but no hat 
or overcoat. The eyelids had been touched up, 
while the skin was stained a light brown. At once 
he stepped to the window overlooking the street. 

"Switch off the light," he said. "I want to look 
out." 

Walter obeyed, and Neruda, gently pulling one 
side of the blind, studied the street below. 

"Now," he said. "I guess I'll change. Then we'll 
Kave our talk. You don't mind if I use your bed- 
room?" 

Walter himself had taken forty minutes to 
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change. If Neruda had any costume so elaborate, 
this would cut down the conference time by half. 

Cigarettes helped to pass the interval. 

Would the Unknown correspond to Shakespeare's 
description of Cleopatra? This was a chance to 
read the play again, and see how she measured up 
to the "Gipsy" with the **tawny front." 

He found the volume and read of Cleopatra's 
barge, like a burnished throne, with poop of beaten 
gold, and purple sails, and oars of silver. 

"For her own person 
It beggar'd all description; she did lie 
In her pavilion— cloth of gold of tissue 
O'erpicturing the Venus where wc sec 
The fancy outworks nature . • . 

. • • From the barge 
A strange invisible perfume hits the sense 
Of the adjacent wharfs." 

How powerful was imagination! He could al- 
most swear that he felt in his nostrils some subtle, 
exotic fragrance. 

"The city cast 
Her people out upon her — 
Age cannot wither, nor custom stale 
Her infinite yaricty," 

It was the epitome of Shakespeare's philosophy of 
woman. Cleopatra was supposed by some to be a 
dramatic incarnation of the "Dark Lady" of the 
Sonnets — ^whose fierce passion echoed in the line 

''The expense of spirit in a waste of shame" — 

Perfume? Surely that fragrance was not imag- 
ined I 

The door of the adjacent room opened. 
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"Will this do?" — ^The lips were the red lips of 
the Egyptian, but the voice was the voice of Ncruda. 

Walter sprang to his feet. 

**Cleopatra ! — Neruda ! — ^A woman !" 

The figure below the breasts was swathed in a 
translucent shimmering tunic of delicate woven 
cloth of gold, over which a skirt or iridescent net- 
work was gathered in front between the knees under 
a drooping girdle of woven gold. This girdle was 
held by a buckle of carnelian shaped as a Sphynx, 
from the red lips of which swung a cestus of golden 
chains, ending in discs of lustreglass inset with 
jewels. 

Crowning the face was the vulture head-dress 
with turquoise eyes and golden breast inlaid with 
carnelian, lapis lazuli, green felspar and blue enamel, 
while over the ears drooped wings in scaly feathers 
of flexible gold fringed with sapphires. Dark, wavy 
tresses escaping from behind the head-dress clus- 
tered on the shoulders, which were bare except for 
slender chains linked in pairs to the horns of golden 
crescents. On these crescents the uncovered breasts 
were supported and accentuated. Round the neck 
was a collar of six rows of alternating beads and 
pearls, while between the breasts hung a long neck- 
lace of two strings of lotus blossoms, one string of 
ivory, one of blue faience. 

The arms were bare, except that on the left fore- 
arm twined a golden serpent with eyes of amethyst, 
while the right forearm was drded with a narrow 
band carrying a cartouche on which were enamelled 
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hieroglyphics. The fingers were ablaze with dia- 
monds. 

The swaying movement of the hips as Neruda 
stepped into the room was inexpressibly voluptuous. 
The clink of anklets called one's eyes to the feet, 
shod in richly jewelled sandals. 

As the figure approached him, Walter realised 
that the fragrance came from the hair. 

Neruda's voice broke the spell. 

"Well, Anthony, what do you think of your Cleo- 
patra?" 

"Marvelous!" he exclaimed. Then looking at 
the breasts, "But isn't it too daring? Will they al- 
low you in like this?" 

"Why not?" There was mockery in the retort. 
"You evidently don't know New York." 

He still could not believe his eyes. 

"You — Neruda — a woman !" 

"Yes I — Neruda — a woman, just as you — ^Wal- 
ter — are a man, or would be if you came to life. 
This is no dream. Touch me and you will know 
that I am real— as silky of skin as ever Cleopatra 
was — ^like her just flesh and blood." 

The voice held a new and softer note. 

Walter touched the arms — as soft as any wom- 
an's. The figure was transformed — those breasts so 
full and round — how could they have been so con- 
cealed." 

Neruda's eyes were twinkling. 

To have been so intimate for six months and 
yet never to have guessed I 
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"How were you able to keep up the deception? 
What made you do It?" 

"It wasn't so hard as you think," was the laughing 
answer. "Men are so blind, and I have been care- 
ful to mix mostly with men. If I had women sten- 
ographers, I changed them frequently, especially if 
they became inquisitive. Other women have done 
the same before me. Have you never heard of 
Catalina de Erauso, the Spanish military nun, or of 
Loretta Janeta Velasquez — women who actually 
fought as soldiers without being discovered for what 
they were? It's all a matter of dress and poise — 
of course my deep voice also helped. My father 
dressed me as a boy, so that we could pass more 
easily over the Austrian frontier, and as we reached 
America undiscovered I kept on being a boy. I 
could make more money, at least in an honest way, 
particularly after my father died. I'd never have 
had the same chances if I had lived as a woman." 

"Has no one ever discovered?" 

"Just one until the other day, and then your 
friend Cameron seems to have suspected. Frank 
Still was the one. Fortunately he realised it paid 
better to keep quiet than to tell. He thinks he has 
me at lus mercy. Well, perhaps he has, but perhaps 
I have him also at mine. As for your friend Cam- 
eron, he is troubled with a conscience, and is afraid 
to face me. I don't think he will speak." 

"No one else?" 

"Not even you, though surely you might have 
done so that day you picked me out of the river. 
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You had me scared stiff when I came back to con- 
sciousness, thinking you might have found out/' 

"Then why take this chance of everyone discov- 
ering?" 

"Why? — ^why? — ^because I am a fool — ^because I 
am afraid of growing old without having tasted 
youth-— or known what it is to be a woman — ^because 
it is spring " 

Stretching out her arms, Neruda pirouetted round 
the room, humming the Hymn to the Sun, until she 
stopped with a burst of laughter at Walter's aspect. 

"No 1" she cried, "I'm not mad — ^not even intoxi- 
cated. All that's the matter with me is that I am 
resurrected, after so many years of being buried 
alive. Tonight I've shed my grave clothes — and 
don't you think it a change for the better? Come 
Walter 1" 

So that he could gather his thoughts, she con- 
tinued, turning round as before a mirror. 

"Am I not desirable? Tell me now — you at least 
always tell me the truth, I have been hungering for 
just such an opportunity. Is my figure not grace- 
ful ? — do you know of any woman with more beau- 
tiful arms? has my face no charm? or is it still 
too masculine ? Cleopatra herself wore false hair — 
it was the mode to do so then. I have used one of 
her own perfumes. The costume that you think so 
daring is less daring than the one she is pictured in 
on the walls of Denderah. Over the head-dress 
I should also carry the golden horns and the disk of 
Isis, but these would be cumbersome. But I have 
added a skirt, buckled with a camelian to signify 
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desire, with the cestus of a queen consecrated to the 
Goddess of Love. 

"These lotus blossoms are for youth — I am not so 
very old — tell me, Walter, I do not look old?'^ 

That gave him his recovery. 

"Not more than two thousand years," he an- 
swered banteringly. 

"But tell me," she persisted, not to be evaded. 
"Am I not beautiful?" 

If she had been ugly as Sin, Walter could not 
have had the heart to deny the flattery she craved. 
But she was far from ugly — she was indeed strangely 
lovely, sensuous and of the Orient. 

"Cleopatra herself would have been jealous of 
you," he at last conceded. 

Neruda's eyes sparkled with pleasure. 

"I knew it — I knew I could do it I" she exclaimed. 
"I always achieve whatever I set my mind to. I be- 
lieve now I could be as great an actress on the stage 
as I have been a success in business. What actress 
could have impersonated a man so long as I have 
done? Tell me, Walter, don't you think I could 
make my fortune on the stage?" 

"Why not?" he answered, non-committally. 
Then, to make amends, "You are a wizard— or, 
rather, a witch." 

"It's easier to draw teeth than a compliment from 
a Scotchman," she said, "but even that I have 
achieved. Now for a cigarette and a talk." 

She sank back on the wide divan, and blew rings 
from those red lips. 

Every movement was so feminine — the graceful 
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turn of the wrists as she struck a match — the pout- 
ing mouth — the drooping curve of the figure. Who 
could have believed this was the Neruda of the of- 
fice! 

"First of all," she said, "since you are a student 
of Shakespeare, let's commence with The Two Gen- 
tletnen of V eronaf Isn't there a song in that? Look 
it up and read it to me." 

Walter took down the volume. He was begin- 
ning to understand. The song had a special signifi- 
cance now. 

*Who is Silvia? Who is she 
That all our swains commend herf 

"Who is Silvia?" Neruda interrupted. Her eyes 
caught Walter's. 

"I suspected," he stammered, "that she was a 
myth. That story of Kohler and Kravatsky didn't 
hold water when I found out who they were." 

"Ah I You found that out, did you?" 

She eyed him narrowly. 

"I heard — ^perhaps I " 

"No, you heard correctly. I am Kohler and 
Kravatsky — but who is Silvia?" 

"If I had known then you were a woman," he 
replied, "I might have guessed that Silvia was you 
— but why did you get me to write letters — love 
letters — of the kind — to yourself?" 

"Why indeed?" she said, "except to help me to 
feel what a woman must feel when she gets a love 
letter. It was a chance in a thousand years. Here 
was a youth so inexperienced — so ignorant of the 
world of men and women in which he lived, that 
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he could be trusted blindly to write such letters with- 
out suspecting. I wonder, Walter, if you realise that 
you are the most innocent young thing that ever 
lived. Don't let it distress you. That's one of the 
reasons why I like you. Innocence has a peculiar 
charm for those of my sex. It is a toy that they 
can break. What else have you discovered?" 

"Well," he stammered, **this building too is nom- 
inally owned by Kohler and Kravatsky. I suppose 
that means you." 

**I suppose it does," she assented, "and like a 
good landlord, I am particular about my tenants. 
You should feel flattered." 

"I am — I do — " he floundered helplessly. She 
had him at so many disadvantages. 

"Very well," she continued, "suppose you collect 
your thoughts and figure it out from the beginning. 
Why is it that you have been so rapidly advanced? 
— ^why so carefully protected ? — ^why brought to this 
apartment, under the same roof?" 

She caught his arm as he sank down beside her, 
trembling with tempestuous thoughts. 

"It is because I am after all — ^body and soul — 
flesh and blood — ^just a woman. I lifted you out of 
the depths, little thinking what I was taking on my- 
self. I helped to nurse you back to health and to 
self-respect. I watched you grow just as a mother 
watches her child. You grew into my heart, Wal- 
ter, and it is the heart of a woman. You are not 
a child, and that woman is not so very old. Walter, 
can't you understand? Must I put it any plainer? 
I have schemed and planned and manipulated just 
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for this, that we two should have this secret be- 
tween ourselves — together — alone — and that " 

She raised herself on her elbow and bent towards 
him. Her eyes were moist with languorous enchant- 
ment. The fragrance of her hair intoxicated him. 
Those soft arms stole round his neck. His lips 
met hers, warm and delicious. 

At last he lived — at last he imderstood. 



CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE 

AS they sat with their arms interwined, memo- 
ries of the past six months and speculation as 
to the outcome of this strange turn of events seethed 
in turbulent current through Walter's mind. 

Certain puzzling traits in Neruda's character now 
were accounted for. The little personal vanities 
which Beatrice had ridiculed in a man were pardon- 
able failings in a sex depending for its favour on 
the allure of dress. Neruda had betrayed her in- 
stinct for costume instinctively, but if her cloven 
hoof had taken the shape of high French heels, Bea- 
trice might have understood and forgiven, that is 
if one goodlooking woman can ever forgave an- 
other. 

The extravagance in jewelry was now explained 
as something more than Slavic or Oriental taste. 
The impression created among some of the more 
robust Americans that Neruda was Hebrew, no 
doubt originated in her essential femininity. 

The petty jealousy shown towards Beatrice her- 
self was now shown in a softer light. What seemed 
mean in a man, was natural to a woman rival. Now 
he could understand why Neruda had deposed and 
slighted the little Canadian, throwing obstacles in 
the way of their further intimacy. 

The mystery of those love-letters was a mystery 
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no longer. Here surely he might have scented the 
truth, particularly after he had discovered that Sil- 
via suspiciously resembled fiction. 

Going back to their first acquaintance, Walter 
was able to interpret actions once thought eccentric. 
Neruda had begun by mothering him — tied him 
metaphorically to her secret apron-strings. He had 
been irritated sometimes at this sleepless super- 
vision and then explained it away as part of her 
training in Success. For a week on the steamer he 
had run away from it, just as one of the reasons 
for his leaving home had been to escape his mother's 
hawk-eyed affection. 

How did this involve his own future? He had 
come to America hoping to retrieve his past failures, 
to achieve Success. The goal was admittedly in- 
definite. He had fancied it meant millions of dol- 
lars such as Andrew Carnegie had accumulated; 
it meant fame and fortune of a sort, with the op- 
portunity of great benefactions. 

How he would earn his money was still only 
vaguely understood. Neruda was evidence incar- 
nate that the poorest immigrant to America could 
make a fortime rapidly in spite of handicaps. What 
was required was will power, ambition and intense 
application. These were qualities which Neruda 
maintained could be acquired. 

Now Neruda had turned out to be a woman, and 
a woman of physical charm, who in addition to hav- 
ing set him on the road to fortune was offering him 
her love, all the more passionate since it had been 
so long suppressed. Instead of an arduous struggle, 
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he was being jockeyed into the arms of a beautiful 
woman of wealth who out of gratitude had flooded 
him with open and secret benefactions. 

Was this love of Neruda's one that he could 
reciprocate? Why not? The revelation had been 
so sudden, so unexpected that he had not had time 
to disintegrate dear thought. He knew that he 
owed Neruda more than mere life — ^he owed her 
escape from the river of despair. He owed her a 
new vision of happiness. He owed how many kind- 
nesses during his illness — ^how many friendly ac- 
tions since his recovery? If ever he had a friend, 
surely it was Neruda. Beatrice Anderson for a 
while had opened a new vista of friendship, but 
Beatrice had gone away with an unbroken heart to 
a country that meant more to her than Walter. 
Her friendship probably was due to good nature and 
politeness and the gratification of a woman's in- 
stinct to be admired. 

So far as beauty of form was concerned, Bea- 
trice could not compare with this new and won- 
derful Neruda. As to the face, of course the hair 
was artificial, but time could remedy that. Neruda 
had more than a profile. Her features were well- 
formed and proportioned, with a suggestion of 
character that made Beatrice doll-like in compari- 
son. How deliciously soft and yielding she was, 
now that she was frankly a woman. This was be- 
ing indeed favoured by the Gods. 

**Whom the Gods love, die young." 

The croaking of Charles Cameron rang in his 
lears, only to be drummed away. What would the 
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people in the office say if they saw Neruda now? 
Wouldn't the tongues buzz? The whole building 
would be in a ferment. And if the story once got 
into the newspapers — and who could keep it out of 
them? What a sensation! Of course every once 
in a while some police-court investigation revealed 
A girl impersonating a man, and the evening papers 
would grow excited to the extent of half a column. 
But this was an illustrated double-spread in the Sun- 
day Supplements. Neruda was a millionaire, and 
in the eyes of the American Sunday Editor, a mil- 
lionaire was Royalty. 

In one way the situation for Walter was humiliat- 
ing. He had hitherto attributed his progress to 
his own ability. His self-confidence grew with his 
advance, and the conceit natural to the Scot accepted 
rewards as rightfully due. Now he realized that 
there had been a sentimental reason for his pro- 
motion, and he shrank from the inference. Yet 
the inference could not be shut out. Did this mean 
that he was merely Neruda's plaything, or an outlet 
on which she could expend her suppressed desires, 
paying him for the part he was to play? That was 
no j)art for a self-respecting man. He did not pro- 
pose to be a paramour or known as Neruda's darl- 
ing. The secret must be kept a secret. He must 
be in a position of independence before it was dis- 
covered, otherwise he would be the butt of ridicule. 

If anyone could keep a secret, surely it was 
Neruda. In that respect she differed from the tra- 
ditional woman. How skilful she had been In con- 
cealing the graceful lines of her figure I Only one 
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man had discovered her till now, and he had not 
dared to tell. Surely the reason for that secrecy 
still obtained. Indeed her nature was such that 
secrecy added the price of pleasure. This love was 
stolen fruit, all the sweeter for its privacy. Why 
make it orthodox and commonplace? Here in the 
heart of money making New York Neruda had cre- 
ated for herself romance. Why should she wish to 
dispel it? How carefully she had planned it all I 
Step by step she had led him up to the amazing 
denouement. That wonderful costume could have 
been designed and made only by herself. She must 
have studied Egyptian art to have attained such 
accuracy. He had himself made this a hobby, and 
recognised the hand of the scholar. This was not 
the classicised Cleopatra of the English stage, but 
the barbarian ostentation of a semi-African prin- 
cess. His costume in comparison was that of a super 
in a third rate comic opera. That was also a not 
unfit comparison between the two in real life. 
Theirs was the romance of the Star and the Super. 

Confound these thoughts ! As usual he was ham- 
pering action by analysis, instead of following his 
instinct. Why not drink the cup so graciously of- 
fered, foaming with dreams of delight? Why knit 
his brows with care for the morrow, when that mor- 
row would take care of itself? Here in his arms 
was beauty, tangible, soft and entrancing. All 
his life joy had been denied him. Now that it was 
within reach, who could grudge it to him? 

"What name shall I call you by now?" he said* 
breaking the silence. 
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"What is the name you have had in your mind 
when you liked me best?*' she questioned back. 

"Neruda," he replied after a moment's thought. 

"I have no reason to be ashamed of that name," 
she said. "Call me Neruda." 



CHAPTER TWENTY-SIX 

SUDDENLY Nenida drew herself apart. 
'^Listen, she whispered, pointing to the ceiling. 
'^Some one is moving in my room. Yet I locked the 
door." 

She stepped to the telephone and lifted the re- 
ceiver. 

"Connections are cut," she said. "Switch oflF 
the light again." 

For the second time she peered into the street. 
This time Walter looked over her shoulder. 

A man was sauntering along the pavement across 
the road. Behind him opened a door out of which 
two other men ran out and, before he could cry 
for help, had clubbed him and carried him out of 
sight. 

"That's one of our guards," exclaimed Neruda. 
"Some one is planning mischief. Where's your 
gun?" 

"In my hip pocket." 

"Good 1 you can switch on the light again. We've 
got to use our wits now. They'll have the entrance 
blocked." 

Whatever the danger she anticipated, it left her 
perfectly cool. She lit a cigarette, and leaned her 
elbow on the mantlepiece, studying her profile in the 
mirror. 
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"Walter, my boy," she said at last. "We've got 
some quick thinking ahead of us, if Vm to get out of 
here alive. They are after me, and they mean busi- 
ness. They will go through the whole building, 
these rooms as well. You won't be touched so long 
as I am not discovered. We've got to do some 
acting also. They are looking for Neruda, the 
man, not Neruda, the woman. When they come 
here I shall be in the bedroom, dressing. I am your 
lady-friend, mistress, or whatever you like to call 
me. If they force their way in, leave them to me. 
And don't draw your gun unless I give you the word^ 
What word do you want?" 

Walter remembered Quentin Durward. and the 
signal given by Louis XI to the young Scots Guards 

"Ecosse, en avanti" he said. 

"Glad I learned French at night-school," said 
Neruda grimly. "S-s-s-t I I hear them coming down 
the stairs. Keep cool, Ecosse." 

She disappeared into the other room. 

A cigarette did certainly help to steady one's 
nerves. 

The raiders were evidently supplied with mas- 
terkeys. He heard the outer door open, and sev- 
eral men step in. 

"Who's there?" he called. 

"Telephone inspectors," came the answer. 

Two men stepped in, but Walter could see a third 
in the background slip past — ^no doubt to search the 
kitchenette and offices. They were the toughest 
customers he had seen since he came to New York. 
Walter's costume evidently disconcerted them, for 
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they halted calling for the other who was probably 
their leader. 

"What in Holy Moses is this!" exclaimed their 
leader on his appearance. "An ancient Roman?** 

It was Patrick Flynn, the Walking Delegate, who 
had crossed in the same steamer to Quebec. 

"Since when were telephone inspectors supplied 
with masterkeys for private apartments?" asked 
Walter sarcastically. "Is this a new stage in the 
labour movement?" 

"I guess we've progressed some since your time," 
Flynn retorted, grinning significantly at the costume. 
"What do you know about labour?" 

"Not much," said Walter — "Just what I picked 
up from a Walking Delegate with whom I crossed 
the Atlantic last September." 

Flynn's mouth opened. Then he held out his 
hand in recognition. 

"Well, if it ain't that red-headed Scotchman! 
Say! Who would ever have thought to meet you 
here — and dolled up like this I Fancy dress ball, I 
guess. Gee I this is some swell apartment." 

"While your friends are pocketing the silver," 
said Walter, shaking the proffered hand, "won't 
you have a cigarette?" 

"Thanks," said Flynn, without a flicker. "J^^j 
test the telephone." 

One of the others stepped forward and lifted the 
receiver. 

"Out of order," he reported. 

"I could have told you that," said Walter. "I 
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tried to ring up a taxi just now, but the blessed thing 
wouldn't work." 

"We'll get a car for you," said Flynn, "a mor- 
tuary car or a limousuie, just as you behave. But 
first we have a job to finish, and finish quick. Sorry 
to disturb you, comrade, but we're looking for some 
one, and we think he may be here." 

"Wrong apartment," said Walter calmly. 
"There's only one person here besides myself." 

"I guess that's the one we want," said Flynn, 
making for the door of the bedroom. 

"You can't go in there I" exclaimed Walter. 
"There's a lady " 

"We've been there before," said Flynn, drawing 
a gun. The other two followed suit, and took up 
truculent attitudes ^t the entrance door and window. 

"You say it's a lady," continued Flynn. "I'm 
from Missouri. Show me." 

So saying, he quietly turned the handle and 
slipped in. 

A shriek followed, and "Get out, you brute I"— 
then a shrill "How dare youl" after which a loud 
smack, and Patrick Flynn came staggering out, the 
door slamming behind him. 

The two toughs roared with laughter. 

"Some bird that, I tell youl" said Flynn, rue- 
fully rubbing his cheek. "I guess we've made a mis- 
take, boys. She's a female, sure thing! — ^with claws 
on herl And between you and me and the gate- 
post, not much else. Say, comrade, I thought you 
was kidding, otherwise I wouldn't ha' butted in. 
I'd ha' known better, being a married man myself." 
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**I shan't tell your wife,'* said Walter, smiling 
at the other's discomfiture. "Anything else I can 
oflfer you ? — there's Scotch " 

"The drinks are on me," said Flynn, shame- 
facedly, putting his revolver in one pocket and draw- 
ing from another a flask. "Joe, pass them glasses." 

"Pull in your chairs, gentlemen," said Walter, 
noticing the concentrated interest of Bill and Joe, 
"this looks like it's going to be a family party." 

Patrick Flynn poured out the liquid with a hand 
that still shook from his recent encounter. 

"I'll say you're a pretty cool customer," he re- 
marked, not without admiration. "You'll get on in 
New York. Quite a diflference from the greenhorn 
I remember on the boat. What's your line of busi- 
ness ?" 

"Just now," said Walter, "selling life insurance." 

"You seem to have got on like a house on fire," 
commented Flynn. "Handsome bird you have in 
there — ^but expensive I Some jewels I Gee! if I'd 
been after loot I Well, go to it I That's your 
funeral." 

"Don't talk of funerals to me," said Walter, 
laughing. His first reference to life insurance had 
come to his lips without premeditation, as a remark 
made in irony. Now he had an idea. 

"Since you mention the subject," he continued, "I 
would like to draw your attention to the Free-For- 
AU Policy of the Company I represent — it covers 
not only incapacity from the diseases any of you 
gentlemen are likely to contract in the ordinary 
course of your vocations, such as arterial sclerosiS} 
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locomotor ataxia, congenital paranoia, arthritis, 
valvular displacement, nympholepsis and general 
paralysis, with graduated scale of compensation 
reaching to $10,000 on death, but also includes ac- 
cidents involving the loss of an arm, an ear, a leg or 
an eye, whether In a street car, railway, automobile, 
or aeroplane collision. The advantage of this pol- 
icy is that no medical examination Is insisted upon, 
no prying into your past family history in the case 
of upstanding men like yourselves. The Company 
takes the risk — all you have to do is to sign an affi- 
davit " 

For six months Walter had been plagued by life 
insurance solicitors. He well understood the look 
of dismay that crept over the features of Patrick 
Flynn and his companions. Flynn's eye persistently 
evaded that of Walter and he gulped down his 
liquor with distinct signs of haste. 

"Say you wanted a taxi. Comrade?" he said, 
clutching at any escape. "Bill, go down and fetch 
one of them cars. My apologies, but there Is a guy 
in this building that is too good for this world. If 
he lives long enough for you to meet him, introduce 
him to that dame of yours." 

"She will be flattered," said Walter, offering an- 
other cigarette. "What is his name?" 

"Frank A. Neruda." 

"Sounds like one of those foreign-bom," said 
Walter. "I'll note It down." 

"If your dame is not around at the moment," 
added Flynn, "pull off some of that line of talk 
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youVe been handing out to U9 — ^life Insurance, I 
mean — it will do him some good.'* 

Bill's disappearance had coincided with the return 
of Flynn's flask to his pocket. Walter took this as 
a signal of impending rout and pressed his counter- 
attack home. 

**I have some figures that ought to convince you," 
he pursued. "They have been compiled by the fore- 
most insurance statisticians in America and prove 
conclusively that this is the most wonderful buy in 
the market. They are in my coat pocket in the 
other room — if you will excuse me for a minute, I 
will fetch them — that is to say if my lady friend 
will let me in. Your intrusion, Mr. Flynn, will re- 
quire some explaining." 

"Don't trouble," said Flynn, rubbing his cheek 
again. 

Walter tapped at the bedroom door. 

"Silvia — it's Walter — ^may I come in?" 

The door opened a few inches at his knodc. 

"Has that brute gone yet? Was he a friend of 
yours? Was he drunk? What do you mean by 
letting him in while I was dressing? Why, he's 
there still!" 

The door shut violently in his face. 

"I guess I'm not popular," said Flynn, rising from 
his chair. 

"What's your hurry?" said Walter, "I guess I 
know most of the figures by heart. Now the stand- 
ard policy of the Company is of course in line with 
what is usually offered to prospects willing to un- 
dergo a medical examination " 
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Flynn was in full retreat. 

"Another day, Comrade,'* he ejaculated, hastily 
consulting his watch. "Come on, Joe, we'll give the 
kitchen the once-over and then report downstairs. 
They'll have the other rooms searched by this time. 
When you're ready, comrade, use the stairs. Ele- 
vator's not safe." 

Whereupon Flynn and his fellow-bruiser made 
their exit. 

**Coast is clear!" called Walter through the door, 
and Neruda swung in. In each hand she held a re- 
volver. 

"Bully for you, Walter!" she said, in frank ap- 
probation. 

In spite of her costume, she was the man again — 
jaws set hard, blue eyes with the glint of steel, fig- 
ure tense and alert Her speech was curt and com- 
manding. 

"Now we've got to get out of the building," she 
said, laying the weapons on the table. "Flynn is a 
fool, but the man he takes his orders from may be 
wiser, and send some one else to search — some one 
who may recognise me. Put on your helmet, and 
let's get started. We've got to run the gauntlet 
— ^but first, just in case we don't get the chance 
again, just one more kiss — I haven't had so many." 

How wonderful she was! Walter thrilled at 
the touch of her outstretched hands, and caught her 
to him. 

This was different from the Silvia he had imag- 
ined, but so much more wonderful I To have lived 
as a man so long and achieved such success — and 
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all the while to have concealed her charms — ^the 
charms that might have brought the world to her 
feet — charms that were oflfered without question ta 
him, Walter, the once half-starved unemployable I 

If only this danger did not intervene I 

A close, passionate embrace. 

The hoot of a horn in the street warned them 
that the car had arrived. 

"Now for it I'' she said, hardening again. 

She withdrew from his arms, and touched up her 
lips before the mirror over the mantlepiece. Then 
flinging a green silk opera cloak over her shoulders, 
she slipped the revolvers into the inside pockets and 
started downstairs with Walter. 

As the cloak was left unclasped, they were suf- 
fered to pass each landing unmolested by Fljrnn's 
men, who had only to look at her costume to mut- 
ter an exclamation — sometimes an apology. In the • 
hall, outside the elevator, Flynn was standing with ' 
six others, including Joe and Bill. He had evidently 
just finished his report to a swarthy giant with' the 
face of a sledge-hammer. ^ 

"Well, if you say so," the latter was conmient- [j 
ing. "Call up the cars, and clear out every one you 
can find in every apartment. Neruda is dead sure 
in this building. We'll get him if we have to bum 
it down. You, Bill and Joe, take these two for a ^ 
drive out of harm's way for an hour or so— we want 
no interference till this job is finished. You're not 
the ones we're after, Mister Oliphant, but you've 
got into the line of fire. Take a little ride at our . 
expense up Riverside Drive, and then go where you * 
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please. Get busy now, we want no crowd on the 
sidewalk/' 

The car was a limousine in which there was ample 
room for the two gunmen as well as Walter and 
Neruda. As it rolled along Fifth Avenue Walter 
felt a pressure from Neruda's knee and prepared 
for action. 

She pretended to be hysterical from fright, and 
was sobbing in her corner. Walter, apparently, was 
absorbed in her distress. 

Bill and Joe both carried revolvers in their hands, 
but soon relaxed their attention. 

As the car swung into the Drive, their weapons 
were simultaneously whipped from their hands, and 
ir they faced the muzzles of two other revolvers. So 
quietly was the change effected that the driver of 
the car did not notice. 
; "At Eighty-second Street,'' said Neruda, "Bill will 
tell the driver to turn and drive back to Fifth Ave- 
nue, comer of Fifty-fifth. There we shall relieve 
* you of our company, and you can drive on." 
^ So it happened, and as the car rolled away from 
^ them down the Avenue, the masqueraders slipped 
r into a taxi. 

Neruda gave the direction. 
"To the Astmorc." 



CHAPTER TWENTY-SEVEN 

THAT was the nearest yet," Neruda said, 
slipping her hand into Walter's, and sink- 
ing back with a sigh of relief. 

"Hadn't we better tell the police?" he suggested. 

"As soon as we reach the Astmore," she replied. 
**I have a suite reserved there in your name for to- 
night. We can get the wires busy without interrup- 
tion. What luck that tonight was the night of the 
Masquerade I" 

Then after a moment's silence, 

"By the way, Walter," she continued, "I was lis- 
tening on the other side of the door as you were 
staggering Flynn with that string of possible dis- 
eases. Some of them I could guess at, but what is 
the meaning of nympholepsis ?" 

Walter chuckled. 

"Curiously enough, I happened to look it up in 
the dictionary this morning. It is defined as a spe- 
cies of demoniac enthusiasm supposed to seize upon 
one who has accidentally looked upon a nymph." 

The taxicab rocked with Neruda's laughter. 

"Poor old Flynn 1" she exclaimed. "He certainly 
got it this time, in the pursuit of his vocation. I 
wonder what particular form his enthusiasm will 
take." 

"Another definition," continued Walter, "was 
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that it is a frenzy of emotion as for some unattain- 
able ideal. I can imagine his frenzy once he dis- 
covers the truth." 

Neruda's laughter did more to put these two in 
sympathy with each other than anything else since 
they had met. Intellect, beauty, generosity, will- 
power, companionship no doubt could kindle in his 
breast an admiration for an attractive woman, but 
at the touch of a common sense of humour they were 
more than kin. Beatrice was already dwarfed in 
Walter's recollection by the more epic proportions 
of Neruda's character. If there was one point on 
which he seemed to miss contact with the little Can- 
adian it was in this very humour. She took life in 
such deadly earnest — so much so that her vision was 
narrowed and possibly obscured. Now Charles 
Cameron might be only a man and not very much 
of a man at that, but he did seem more human just 
because he could see the lighter side of the most 
tragic' situation. 

The appearance of this Anthony and Cleopatra 
at the Astmore created little notice. The rotunda 
was already thronged with other masqueraders on 
their way to the ballroom. Hurrying up to their 
suite, Ncruda called up Captain Fitzgerald. 

"Why weren't you there yourself?" she snapped 
in answer to some explanation. "Afraid of your 
own skin as usual, I suppose. Call me back in half 
an hour, reporting progress." 

"At any rate, he's on the job," she commented, as 
she put back the receiver. "I was afraid he was 
standing in with the other side. We seem to have 
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got away just before the shooting began. The Cap- 
tain got wind of the raid, and says he sent along a 
squad of police as well as our own force. They have 
the building surrounded, and six have been laid out 
already — four of the raiders and two of ours. The 
street is jammed for two blocks on either side with 
the crowd. If we had stayed, we might have been 
late for the masquerade.'' 

Then noting Walter's open mouth. 

"Why worry? It's all in the day's work— or at 
least it has been with me for the last ten years. I 
guess I'm used to it — in fact I'm too used to it, and 
am looking for a change. Fortune can be bought 
at too high a price — the price of nerves. This 
twenty-four-hour strain is getting to be too much 
for me. If I had managed to keep my sex abso- 
lutely undiscovered, it might have been different. 
But Frank Still found out, and is hanging around 
my neck like a mill-stone. Then those slanders — 
for instance, that I was once in the pay of Germany 
— I a Czech of Czechs — whose ancestors fought 
against the Germans and the Austrians for centuries 
— whose people at last have won their freedom I I 
a traitor I — simply because I have become rich in a 
short time, and by my own ability. I a Jew 1 — ^well, 
let them wallow in their slander 1 I've made my mil- 
lions, and surely am entitled to rest and some enjoy- 
ment. Until you came, Walter, I never knew how 
it would end, but now I think I do know. Frank A. 
Neruda is going to disappear from New York." 

She slipped over to the sofa where he was sitting, 
and nestled beside him. 
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**With all my millions," she said, as he put his 
arm round her waist, "IVe just been starved for 
love. What was the good of it all? Why should 
I not catch an hour at least of happiness before I 
die?'* 

**Why talk of death?" he said, "You've just es- 
caped from that. It's life " 

"A short life for me," she said calmly. "I'm not 
the kind that dies of old age. You are diflferent. 
You are deliberate and take a year to think of what 
I do in a day. My dear, solemn, red-haired inno- 
cent, now I have got you all to myself. What a 
heaven we have before us I We shall forget the 
office, and leave it to Frank Still — all he needs is 
supervision. Even if the business failed, I've got 
enough put away to last our lifetime. The palace I 
have in mind — the palace of delight in the forest, 
with the high walls and the gates of bronze and 
the fragrant gardens is for you, Walter, and for 
me." 

Her lips were irresistible. 

"Tonight we shall dance— don't you understand 
now why I made you take those lessons ? Poor little 
Mrs. Calhoun — she lost her heart to you too— you 
and your red hair. She used to come and confide in 
me that you were still innocent. I used to laugh to 
think that I still could have you all to myself. To- 
night you will hold me close — heart to heart — and 
we shall dance as to a dream." 

Walter smiled as he thought of the amorous danc«- 
ing mistress. 

"I never was jealous of her," continued Neruda* 
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"I knew she was not your style. You arc too much 
of a highbrow. Miss Anderson was more danger- 
ous — ^you never loved her, did you?" 

"She never gave me the chance," said Walter 
evasively. 

"Sly little cat," sneered Neruda. "I know the 
type — ^parades her love of nature and the great open 
spaces, but has her eye open all the time for a snug 
apartment." 

Well, well, a woman would not be a woman if she 
were not jealous. 

"I think you do her an injustice," he protested, 
loyal to his memory of the little Canadian. "I 
wasn't cut out for her. She was too good for me. 
Some day she will marry — ^perhaps an artist." 

"SheUl take the first man she can get," said Ne- 
ruda viciously. "Promise me that if I die, you won't 
go back to her." 

"You mustn't talk of dying," he exclaimed. 

"Promise me 1" she persisted. 

**Why— I " 

"Promise I" 

"Of course!" he assented, "I promise," willing 
to promise anything to such a temptress. 

Once more she sighed with satisfaction, and 
fondled his hands, kissing them again and again. 

"When I let my hair grow," she went on, "it will 
be thick and curly — I shall let it grow to my knees. 
It will be like a cloak of softest silk. For you and 
me it will be a pillow — on it we shall share our 
dreams together. I have other scents as well as 
this to sweeten it — there is one that Spanish women 
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use — Eau de Lavandrc Ambre — filtered from rose- 
water, oils of lavendar and bergamot, tinctures of 
musk and ambergris. I have unguents and pomades 
and aromatic baths. I shall be like an houri from 
the Paradise of Mahomet." 

"What 1 can't understand," said Walter, nervous 
about these suggestions, and raising a more imme- 
diate question, "is how you were able to conceal 
your figure. It is not as if you were shapeless — 
your figure really is most graceful, now that one can 
see it." 

"Easy enough," said Neruda, "I learned the se- 
cret from the story of Loretta Janeta Velasquez — 
she also masqueraded successfully as a man — ^until 
then I was always afraid of discovery. Next the 
skin I wear a fine wire net shield, and over the shield 
an undershirt of silk, fitting close and held in place 
by braces over the chest and shoulders. Round the 
waist of this undershirt is a band with eyelet holes 
so the waist band can be adjusted to the girth nat- 
ural to a man, and so that it should not be drawn 
in. It is the gathering in at the waist that betrays a 
woman who tries to pass for a man. Of course I 
have made all this underwear myself. Another 
thing is the poise. A man inclines to stand with his 
feet and knees apart. I have studied the figures of 
men from Greek statues — you saw some in my old 
apartment. My voice is naturally deep. Books on 
voice production taught me the muscles to control, 
so as to keep it low. After that it was a matter of 
will power. I made up my mind that to be a man 
was necessary to Success, and therefore I willed to 
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be, act and think like a man. Every one was deceived 
— the great danger came when America entered the 
war and I ran the risk of being drafted. The physi- 
cal examination would have betrayed me a woman. 
Luck, however, again was with me. My number 
was never drawn." 

She brushed Walter's brows with her lips. 

"Why I should love you in particular, I don't 
know. At first when I saw you, I thought you 
merely pathetic— derelict human driftwood. Grad- 
ually another feeling crept into my heart, irresisti- 
ble, tempestuous, not to be argued with or denied. 
Sonietimes I have been frantic ^th terror lest I 
should lose you to another. But I have not lost 
you — I have you here — I shall not let you go." 

Against such a will, Walter felt the helplessness 
of his own. Not that he desired to escape. These 
newly found thrills of love were too insidious. 
Never before had he known any woman lay her 
cheek against his, put her arms round his neck, her 
lips to his lips, fragrant and intoxicating. 

Where it all led to, was brushed aside. The reve- 
lation had swept him on too suddenly to allow of 
deliberation. 

Voluptuous she was, but how exquisitely sweet. 

They clung to each other without a word, only 
caresses. 

Then the telephone interrupted. 

Neruda at once was tense. 

"The Captain 1" she exclaimed. 

The message was long and evidently satisfactory. 
All except the tail end of the story. 
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"Escaped I" she cried. "Shall we never have 
an end to this business? Get after him quick I 
Every man on your force." 

Then pacing up and down the room, 
"They rounded up twenty — six were killed, includ- 
ing Novak, known as the Hunkic Boss, the big man 
we saw in the hallway. He is the Czech I told you 
about, who kept me from going back to my home 
in Varta. He's the only man I was ever really 
afraid of, and now he is out of the way for good. 
He came back to New York, boasting that he would 
kill me. He missed his guess — they all do, when 
they come up against my system. Flynn is the only 
one of importance who escaped. That's a pity. 
He's a fool, but he's the kind of fool who carries a 
gun. Mexico is the right place for him, and I guess 
he's headed for Mexico now. Well, we've cleaned 
out that nest after all, and quicker than I expected. 
There's not a cloud left in the sky, Walter. We 
can give ourselves up to pleasure tonight with a 
clear conscience." 

"We won't be wanted for evidence?" 
"Not till tomorrow — and I'll fix it so that you 
don't have to appear in open court. It will be stated 
that you had gone to the masquerade before the 
trouble commenced — ^burglary, of course — they were 
after my jewels. Fortunately I had just deposited 
them for safe keeping in a bank — one of my banks — 
that will be a good advertisement." 

"You are a wonder I" said Walter. "Just es- 
caped from murder and yet making light of it all. 
What if you had lost, not won ?" 
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She shrugged her shoulders and lighted the In- 
evitable cigarette. 

"Kismet 1 If ever it is my luck to lose, I shall 
have lost. If I win, I win. Let us eat and drink, 

for tomorrow 1 Walter, after this cigarette, 

let's go to the ballroom, and dance. Tomorrow is 
tomorrow — ^Tonight we have each other.'* 



CHAPTER TWENTY-EIGHT 

THE transformation of Patrick Flynn from a 
law-abiding American citizen to a fanatical as- 
sassin had been so gradual that Patrick himself 
could with difficulty have retraced the steps. Like 
the four brothers who had preceded him into this 
distressful world, he had started to work in a steel 
plant as soon as his father could get him a job. By 
steady application he had risen to the rank of a 
"heater," a highly skilled worker, paid as such. He 
lived in a Company house, put his savings into Com- 
pany stock, looked forward to the day when he could 
retire on a Company pension, and would have lived 
and died a Company man, if the Coippany had not 
thought it right that he should work eleven hours by 
day or thirteen hours by night, seven days or nights 
a week. While his wife loyally bore to him his 
numerous brqod, he rarely saw his own children, be- 
ing expected to munch his food as he worked, and 
so save the Company's time. His family, it is true, 
refused to be wholly ignored. Twice he lost a day's 
pay through having to attend the funeral of a com- 
paratively unknown child, who, according to the 
mother, had died because the Company's house was 
poorly drained, and the Company's doctor careless. 
Long hours and bolted food reacted on his tem- 
per, and he brooded more and more over the chains 
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that shackled his liberty. It was not only that he 
could never get away without the fear of some one 
stepping into his job, but he dare not criticise the 
Company lest he should find himself blacklisted — 
shut out not only from his own steel plant, but per- I 
haps from any steel plant at all. His savings and 
his conscience were tied up— he was a slave. 

The only consolation was that the hunkies or for- 
eigners doing the unskilled labour were worse ofi 
still. He could work off his temper on them. Yet 
he was sorry for them. He at least got enough to 
eat, even if he did not have enough time to e^t it. 
He had a house for his own family, and did not 
have to share a shack with three others. 

When, therefore, there were whispers of agita- 
tion for better working conditions, Patrick Flynn 
pricked up his ears. He did not expect higher wages, 
but he did want shorter hours, so that he could live 
the life of a human being and do something else 
than work and sleep dog-tired. In some of the other 
plants there were Unions, so when he was ap- 
proached to join a newly formed secret "local," he 
gave his promise. Two days later he was let out, 
although he had twenty-five years record of good 
service. The "local" proved to be a bogus aifair got 
up by a labour spy employed to test the loyalty of 
the plant. 

There was nothing else to do but shift with his 
family to another town and start work in another 
industry. 

So he drifted from one casual job to another — 
each more precarious than the last. His wife took 
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to drink, his daughter, whose acquaintance he now 
had ti/ne to make, went on the street, his boys were 
incorrigible — one became a dopefiend. 

At last Patrick found a permanent asset in his 
Irish tongue, as a professional organiser and labour 
agitator. Wherever he went, he found the fiercest 
hatred of the "under-cover agent" or labour spy, and 
of all the labour detective agencies the most detested 
was that of the Frank A. Neruda Company. His 
own happiness had been destroyed by just such trou- 
ble-makers, and he became obsessed with the idea 
that the one remedy for the poison undermining 
American labour was to destroy the arch-poisoner, 
Frank A. Neruda himself. 

It was one thing to decide on destruction, another 
thing to carry it out. The President at Washing- 
ton was more accessible than the President of this 
highly efficient and watchful corporation. Patrick 
found himself hounded and police driven. At last 
he escaped for a breathing space to England. It 
was on his return from that trip that Walter met 
him. Since then he had become more determined 
than ever in his fanatical intention. If only he first 
could kill Neruda, he would die content. 

After some weeks, he heard that another attempt 
was to be made on the enemy. This time it was to 
be organized on a grand scale, a regular barrage 
from which Neruda surely could not escape. 
Hunkie Boss, an I. W. W. who had been deported 
to his native Czecho-Slovakia and who had come 
back with the sworn intention of killing Neruda, 
was the moving spirit, while the finances were to be 
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supplied by Goldstein, a Bolshevist, who directed a 
spy organization friendly to labour. 

The capture of Goldstein had precipitated action. 
Who knew what he might confess after a few days \ 
and nights of the Third Degree? Now or never 
was the timel 

Patrick Flynn found himself once more balked 
by the failure of the raid on Neruda's apartments. 
His own escape was due more to luck than to fore- 
thought. Hardly had the car with Walter and Nc- 
ruda left the building than he regretted the decision 
of release and dashed out in its pursuit. Too late, I 
for at the end of three blocks he was distanced and ] 
out of breath. As he retraced his steps, a police | 
patrol whizzed past, meeting another coming from 
another direction at Neruda's building. The raiders 
were being counter-raided, and as the crowds ran up 
to see the excitement, Patrick Flynn congratulated 
himself on being able to lose his identity so easily. 

A tug at his coat revealed a youth who acted as 
scout. 

"Game's up!" whispered the scout. "Hunkie 
Boss has passed in his checks and the gang's cleaned 
up. 

Neruda had won out. Patrick Flynn was not al- 
together surprised. There had been too many in 
the secret of this raid — there always were too many 
— that was why he always failed. Wherever there 
was a committee, there was always a traitor. Noth- 
ing ever could be accomplished unles one acted alone. 
There were too many spies in Neruda's pay to per- 
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mit of secrecy — the system was too intricate and far- 
reaching. 

Well, if the gang had been cleaned up, New Yoric 
was going to be hotter than ever for Patrick Flynn. 
He had been recognised by that red-headed Scotch- 
man — ^what was his name? — oh, yes, Oliphant — 
who had by this time perhaps already put the police 
wise to his presence. What a fool he had been 
to let Oliphant get off at all ! He had been too set 
on getting Neruda and Neruda alone. 

That Scotchman was a cool hand — too cool, now 
one came to think of it. What was he doing in that 
swell apartment with a dame wearing a hundred 
thousand dollars' worth of jewels? Only six months 
before, he had been an emigrant travelling steerage 
to Canada, and pretty green at that. They had had 
several talks together. Oliphant was batty on books, 
especially poetry and philosophy, but quite a well- 
intentioned youth. The war had spoilt him, like so 
many of these returned soldiers. Some job fitting 
him into a Canadian farml And here he was in 
New York — dolled up to beat the band — for a fancy 
dress ball — sneering at the labour movement and 
selling life insurance. There was a kink somewhere 
— ^Wait a minute! — Frank A. Neruda also was a 
passenger on that boat. — ^They had watched him 
take a package from those two spotters on the dock. 
Holy Smoke ! — that was it ! The red-headed Scotch- 
man must have been himself a spotter for Frank A. 
Neruda. That accounted for his being on the same 
boat and living in the same building — ^probably de- 
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tailed to see that Neruda came to no harm from 
Walking Delegates like himself. Fooled again I 

Another trouble-maker tarred with the Neruda 
brush I It was not Neruda alone that had to be 
destroyed, it was the whole system, and this Scotch- 
man was part of the system. That accounted for his 
coolness — ^he must have known that the raid was 
due. Yes, Neruda's spies must have been in on the 
game, and that was how the whole gang came to 
be trapped. 

Well, Novak the Hunkie Boss had paid the price. 
The raid was his idea and he had only himself to 
blame. It had been tried out on too big a scale. 

But that young Oliphantl He was probably 
laughing at the fools who had put their heads into 
the noose and was by this time celebrating the vic- 
tory with that dame. She also, as likely as not, was 
another of Neruda's spies. It must be a paying 
game, if it brought her all those jewels. 

They must have returned from that drive with 
Joe and Bill by this time. Where were Joe and 
Bill? Probably beating it for the woods. 

Oliphant was dressed for a masquerade, and so 
too was the dame. They might be dancing now — 
it must be a swell affair, or she wouldn't be toting 
these jewels. With all the publicity of this raid, 
they wouldn't likely spend the night at the apart- 
ment, but would go to an hotel. If the masquerade 
was at an hotel, that would be simple. Here was a 
clue — he might get young Oliphant yet. 

The social columns of the newspapers pointed to 
the Astmore, so to the Astmore he went. A glance 
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at the hotel register showed that OHphant had se- 
cured a room — two rooms — numbers 347 and 348 
— ^probably a suite. That meant two entrances — 
easier to get in. 

It was a subscription ball — gee whiz I fifty dol- 
lars a head ! — charity for starving Russian children 
—nothing for the starving Americans. His game 
was to go in costume himself — he knew where he 
could get a uniform of the Irish Republican Army. 
He himself was not unlike de Valera. 

After midnight, the keys would be kept down- 
stairs at the Information Office, not at the third 
floor desk. The chances were that he could get the 
348 key by asking for it, and still leave 347 for 
Oliphant. It would be easier to kill him in his room 
—only that dame to kick up a dust. In any case 
there might be spotters in the ballroom itself, and 
there would be less chance of escape aftef the shoot- 
ing. 

As he walked to his friend's room from the Ele- 
vated Station on Second Avenue, a street orator 
caught his attention — evidently a Socialist with a re- 
ligious turn of mind, for his remarks were inter- 
larded with the Scriptures. It was the familiar on- 
slaught on the idle rich, but the speaker singled out 
in particular the women who spent fortunes upon 
jewelry. Over the crowd he blared : — 

" ^Mystery, Babylon the Great, the Mother 
of Harlots and Abominations of the 
Earth: '' 

Patrick Flynn halted for a moment to listen. 
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"She is drunk with the blood of the sweated and 
the blood of the underpaid. Who was that Mys- 
tery? What was the appearance of that mysterious 
woman? I give you the very words written by St. 
John, the Divine, in his Book of Revelations, 

'/ saw a woman sit upon a scarlet coloured beast^ 

full of names of blasphemy. 

'And the woman was arrayed in purple and scar- 
let colour and decked with gold and precious stones, 
and pearls, having a golden cup in her hand full of I 
abominations.' " j 

The fellow was twisting the words to suit his 
purpose. The woman referred to in the Scriptures 
was the City of Babylon, not any individual profli- 
gate — ^What he should have done was to identify the 
City of Babylon with the City of New York. Some 
one ought to start a school for Street Orators. 

As Flynn turned to go, the face and figure of the 
woman in Walter Oliphant's apartment suddenly 
flashed into his memory. If only that orator had 
been able to point her out to the crowd, what a 
score he would have made 1 

The friend who had the Irish uniform was routed 
out of bed, and by twelve-thirty Patrick Flynn was 
hurrying back to the Astmore. The Irish uniform 
was a happy thought. It was the uniform of an 
army fighting for freedom, and not afraid to kill. 
Oliphant was in the pay of the oppressor — a hireling 
who helped to crush the woricers under foot. 

There he was in the lap of luxury with a dame 
dressed in powder and jewels. Who paid for these 
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jewels? The men who begged on their knees for 
jobs that were refused unless they were willing 
to betray their fellow workers — the woiters slav- 
ing in the mills, the mines, the packing houses, the 
cloak and suit sweatshops, with never a soul to call 
their own, whose daughters had to sell themselves 
for food and dress. 

Let Oliphant enjoy his dame and her jewels, but 
let him pay the price. 

The price was death 1 



CHAPTER TWENTY-NINE 

STARTLING though Neruda's costume had 
been to the unsophisticated Walter, it raised no 
comment other than admiration among the masque- 
raders. 

No feather could have been lighter, as she 
danced, and yet she was tangible enough, a warm, 
delicious armful. The pent-up years flowered that 
evening in radiant blossom. Her low voice mel- 
lowed to a timbre of haunting resonance, her eyes 
melted into the blue of April skies. Some magic 
had transformed her eager vigour into the langour- 
ous velvet of femininity. 

Whereas Anthony and Cleopatra, according to 
the historians, lived two thousand years ago, most 
of the costumes at this particular masquerade were 
two thousands years futuristic. It was often diffi- 
cult to know whether certain couples were dancing 
on their feet or on their heads, and at that there 
was more colour than costume. This kaleidoscope 
was paralleled by the eccentricities of sound, which 
the orchestra had apparently collected from every 
barbaric tribe yet discovered by the musical explorer 
and translated into vibrations of the saxophone. 
The air shimmered with greens and mauves and pur- 
ples revolved through the room by restless prisms. 

Walter was exultant youth under the spell of 
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love's enchantment. He moved as in a trance, ach- 
ing with the flood of pleasure. He was too lost to 
the world to speak, and she too was silent with emo- 
tion. His skin tingled with the intoxicating rhythms 
of sensuous music, and the clash of cymbals. 

At supper a whispering waiter intimated that wine 
could be enticed from a private stock. 

"It's too warm here," she said, after they had 
pledged each other, "let's go to our room for a 
while, and open the window, and look at the stars. 
Tonight is the new moon. Do you remember that 
evening in Quebec when we leaned on the rampart 
together on the Terrace? I think that was when 
I first was glad that I was a woman. On the 
steamer, when I first realised that love had crept 
into my heart, I was sick with rage, almost with 
shame, that after all these years I had been at last 
betrayed — in the dark as it were — secretly and ir- 
revocably. Gradually nature asserted itself and I 
became more reconciled to the idea — ^it grew within 
me like a little unborn child. I began to understand 
that after all love was something natural — it could 
not be for ever repressed — I was only fulfilling the 
destiny allotted to me. As love grew within me, 
there grew also pride and glory in that love. At 
first I thought I would keep it for ever as a secret 
flower in a hidden comer of my life. Now that it 
has come to the light, I wonder. What does it mat- 
ter if the world does know? Why should I not 
have the satisfaction of showing to the world that 
I am a woman, that I too have lived ?" 

She took delight in throwing open to him the 
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book of her secret thoughts. The mood for danc- 
ing had passed — now was the hour for intimate con- 
fidence. 

"Have you the key?" he asked, as they reached 
the elevator. 

"It will be at the desk in the rotunda by this 
time," she answered. "I'll wait for you at the 
door." 

As they entered their suite, Neruda stretched out 
her arms. How glorious life was 1 

"Open the window," she said, "so that we can 
drink in the cool air." 

"Better put on your doak," suggested Walter, 
**you might catch a chill." 

It was an excuse for kissing her. 

"What about these?" he said, feeling the revol- 
vers and drawing them from the pockets. "Surely 
you don't need these now." 

"Very well," she said, after a moment's hesita- 
tion. "But it will be the first time in ten years that 
I have not carried a weapon. Still — the danger is 
past now — ^put them there on the table." 

She leaned on the window sill, a very Sphynx. 

"What question shall I ask you?" he said. 

"There is only one question tonight, and only 
one answer — 'Do you love me?' and *Yes.' " 

Delicate was the air of the spring night. As Ne- 
ruda said, it was the night of a new moon — ^lo 1 the 
slip of a golden crescent I 

Through the open window they could hear the 
music from the ballroom. Once more their blood 
went dancing. His arm stole round her waist. 
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"You know how it is," she said, "how a tune 
sometimes keeps ringing in your head. That's true 
of me just now. There is a song that Emmy Des- 
tinn sings — Dvorak's music — Lieblicher Mond — O 
Lovely Moon is the English — shall I hum it to you 
now?" 

"Dol" 

"You might have been a singer too," he said, when 
she had finished. 

"It was your voice that convinced me," she re- 
sponded. "That evening in Quebec, when you re- 
cited those lines, I knew it was all over with me. 
After we had separated for the night, I was swept 
with a mad hurricane of desire— to reveal myself, 
to drink the sweetness of your mouth. I tossed in 
my bed, but could not sleep. I got up and wandered 
round the room between us, sitting in the chairs 
where you had sat, kissing the cushions on which 
your head had rested." 

Walter remembered. 

"From that very night," she continued, "I laid 
my plans. As morning came, I realised that you 
were not ready for me. You were a prudish, Cal- 
vinistic Scotchman — ^you did not understand the fire 
of love — it is different with us — ^we are of the warm 
South. Then I had to prime you with more ambi- 
tion, help you to Success, make you more my equal 
— and above all I wanted to feel that the man I 
loved was a man." 

"At any rate," said Walter, "the woman I love 
is a woman." 

"And now everything has come out just as I had 
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planned — ^the one danger that once I feared has 
passed for ever — Novak my enemy is dead — I am 
rich — ^there is nothing to prevent us from marry- 
ing — ^we shall be together in the palace I shall build 
— the palace of a thousand delights — ^with floors 
knee deep in rose-leaves and fountains of aromatic 
water. There is not a cloud in the sky — only the 
stars, and the new moon." 

Again the distant strains of music. 

Neruda melted into an ecstasy of emotion. 

"The same moon," she said, throwing kisses into 
the night, "shines upon our Golden Prag. Surely 
that moon may carry my kisses to my Czechia. I 
have changed my mind — now that I am a woman, is 
it not my privilege ? I shall build my palace not here 
in America but in Varta, close to my old home. My 
enemy is dead, and who shall now prevent me from 
returning? My palace and my gardens will be built 
by my own people in my own country. I shall take 
a part in helping to rebuild our own nation. I 
shall pour my millions into work for my Czech 
brothers. Over the central tower will float the 
sacred flag of the Republic. Our wedding will be 
at Varta — it will be a peasant wedding but on a 
scale of forgotten grandeur. You remember that 
painting in my apartment — a cavalcade of peasants 
in bright costumes, riding to a wedding with great 
red banners — I shall have a thousand bridesmaids 
and you shall have a thousand horsemen as guard 
of honour — all in white and glowing with banners. 
There is an avenue of oaks at Varta and from our 
little village of white walls and red roofs we shall 
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ride a glorious cavalcade of silver and scarlet 
through the gates of bronze into the courtyard. 

"The palace will be in the forest of Varta and 
there will be groves in the palace grounds. In one 
of the groves there will be a pavilion and dancing 
floor large enough for ten thousand partners. There 
we shall dance on our wedding night — twenty thou- 
sand guests will dance our national airs to our na- 
tional music — and we two will dance with them, 
Walter — we will dance the Furiant with fire and pas- 
sion to the music of Smetana 1" 

Then recollecting that Walter was not Czech. 

"You too will wish to revisit your own home, 
Walter. When you were in hospital, I found out all 
about you, the farm you came from and your 
mother — I read one of the last letters she ever 
wrote — and your farewell letter to an old school- 
mate ; I know what your feelings were — ^you longed 
to return, but you dared not, because you thought 
you were a failure. Now that is all changed. We 
shall go to the village in Scotland with the name 
I can't pronounce " 

"Corriemulzie 1" said Walter, his heart leaping. 

"Corr — ee — myul — ee 1'* 

She mouthed it so prettily. 

"That name is full of music," she continued. 
Then teasingly, "One could not have thought it pos- 
sible of the country responsible for the bagpipes." 

Walter laughed. 

"Some day," he retorted, "you will thrill as I 
do to the playing of the pipes." 

"Perhaps," she murmured, shaking her head, 
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"still, no rose without a thorn I At least I shall try 
to understand you and your people. We have time 
enough. We have all our lives before us — you are 
young, and I am not so very old. I want you to be 
happy — surely we can be happy now in our love." 

She wished to keep reminding him that she was a 
woman, and lifting one of the chains in her cestus, 
showed that the disc concealed a mirror. 

"My deadliest weapon," she said with a laugh. 

They had their backs to the room. 

Then, imder her breath, with a sudden intensity 
that chilled his heart, she whispered, 

"Look out, Walter — there's a man in the room — 
behind the screen to your right — I saw him in the 
glass — Don't move." 

She raised her right arm to hide the reflector. 
Then after a moment, 

"Turn around slowly towards me, so that he can*t 
see you draw your gun — quick now! — ^he's got you 
covered " 

With a shriek she sprang in front of Walter, call- 
ing 

"No— No!— Not him!— Not him! '' 



Patrick Flynn had not come to argue. 

The jewels flaming on her body recalled the ful- 
mination of the street orator. 

"Get out of the way!" he snarled, "You — Baby- 
lonian " 

Then fired. 

An instant later he too fell, shot through the 
heart — ^Too late ! 

Neruda had sunk on the sofa. 
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Very tenderly Walter knelt beside her. He was 
dazed with the sudden horror of things. Flynn's 
bullet had passed through her right breast, and a 
trickle of blood came from her mouth. 

"This is the end," she sighed. 

The pity of it all I 

It was for his wretched self that Neruda had 
sacrificed her life. He was the one whom Patrick 
Flynn first covered with his revolver and had come 
to kill. Neruda had already escaped — ^was entitled 
to her safety. Yet her great heart had inspired her 
to throw herself as a shield before him. 

She had wealth, she had power, she was in the 
prime of life, she had beauty which would bring the 
world to her feet when her womanhood was revealed 
— and what was he? — a bookworm whom all the 
forced inspiration that had been pumped into him 
had never made more than half a man. 

Hers was surely the grand passion. She had loved 
with a deep, warm-blooded tide. Hers had been 
the greatest love of all that gives up life for a 
friend. 

He propped up a cushion under her head. She 
caught his hand and held it to her lips. 

"You do love me, don't you?'* she panted. 

Then, as he kissed his answer, she smiled. 

A moment later. 

"We should have been so happy together, Wal- 
ter," she whispered. "I loved you — ^you loved me 
— not a cloud in the sky — only the stars — and the 
new moon." 
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She was rapidly weakening. He could barely 
hear her now. 

"One more kiss," she murmured — "dear heart — 
goodnight 1" 

Outside in the corridor diere was a rush of feet 
and a hesitation. The hotel servants had heard the 
shots and were at the door. 

Walter did not answer their battering. He still 
knelt beside the body, stunned with excess of grief. 

Then, with the tears dripping down on her still 
smiling face, he called to her. 

"Nerudal Nerudal" 



THE END 
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